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PREFACE. 


Tins  collection  of  Essays  on  Social  Observances 
have  been  written  with  a  view  to  exemplify  existing 
rules  of  etiquette  rather  than  to  lay  down  these 
rules.  It  is  hoped  that  this  practical  form  of  placing 
before  the  public  the  results  of  close  observation, 

-.   .  -    ^ 

allied  to  an  intirhate  kaowledge  ;6'P  the -usages  of 
society,  will  commend  it  to  the  majority  of  readers; 
and  that  the  work  will  therefore  prove  of  service  and 
advantage  to  them  in  many  ways.  Easy  of  com- 
prehension, it  is  the  better  calculated  to  impress  its 
meaning  upon  the  memory,  and  it  may  be  accepted 
in  all  its  details  as  an  unquestionable  authority. 
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SOCIAL    OBSERVANCES. 


CHAPTER   I. 

WHEN   TO  ARRIVE, 

WHAT  is  the  actual  latitude  allowed  in  all  social 
invitations  as  regards  the  moment  of  arrival?  It 
might  be  supposed  that  no  doubt  could  exist  on 
this  head,  and  that  in  each  case  the  invitation-card 
conveyed  the  necessary  intimation.  Not  quite  so. 
Much  experience  of  social  functions  large  and  small 
is  needed  to  enable  an  arrival  to  be  thoroughly  well- 
timed — neither  a  moment  too  soon  nor  too  late.  To 
arrive,  say,  a  little  before,  or  even  precisely  at  a 
"  quarter  to  eight  o'clock " — the  hour  named  on  a 
dinner  invitation-card — has  quite  a  provincial  air  on 
the  face  of  it,  and  is  embarrassing  to  both  hostess 
and  guest.  It  was  not  intended  that  the  hour  should 
be  taken  literally  at  the  stroke  of  the  clock ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  meant  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
grace  should  be  given. 

Occasional  diners-out;  fearful  of  being  too  late  or 
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a  little  late,  have  a  knack  of  arriving  painfully  early, 
before  either  host  or  hostess  have  descended  to  the 
drawing-room  ;  and  the  wait  to  these  guests,  however 
short  it  may  be,  appears  to  them  the  longest  five 
minutes  ever  spent.  The  host  and  hostess  are  ruffled 
at  not  being  found  at  their  post,  and  the  guests  full 
of  apologies  for  having  called  them  to  it.  There  is 
no  time  in  the  day  when  a  few  minutes  one  way 
or  another  possess  more  significance  than  those 
that  precede  the  dinner-hour.  So  thoroughly  is  this 
understood  by  society,  that  no  one  wishes  for  an 
enforced  tete-a-tete  with  a  host  or  hostess  by  being 
over  -  punctual  and  arriving  before  the  orthodox 
quarter  of  an  hour  has  begun  its  course.  So  strictly 
is  this  unwritten  rule  with  regard  to  these  few 
minutes  observed,  that  a  bidden  guest  will  undergo 
much  inconvenience  rather  than  infringe  it. 

The pb~e  de  famit/ehas  a  great  weakness  for  arriving 
unfashionably  early,  even  before  the  electric  light  has 
been  turned  on,  or  the  lamps  lighted  in  the  reception- 
rooms.  His  impetuosity  cannot  be  controlled  by 
either  wife  or  daughter,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation,  and  to  assume 
indifference  when  arriving  "so  much  too  soon."  A 
man  who  knows  his  world,  and  the  exact  moment  to 
arrive,  relates  how,  during  a  cab-strike,  he  allowed  a 
good  half-hour  in  which  to  walk  from  his  own  house 
to  that  of  his  host,  but  unexpectedly  meeting  with 
a  hansom,  he  thoughtlessly  engaged  it,  and  found 
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himself  landed  at  the  door  a  good  twenty  minutes 
before  the  dinner-hour.  Rather  than  transgress 
fashion's  law  or  explain  his  presence  at  so  early  an 
hour,  he  walked  round  and  round  and  up  and  down 
"the  Gardens,"  until  he  at  length  aroused  the  sus- 
picions of  a  policeman,  who  kept  a  watchful  eye 
upon  him  until  he  disappeared  within  the  portals  of 
his  friend's  house,  making,  as  was  his  wont,  a  well- 
timed  arrival,  neither  disconcerting  his  entertainers 
by  arriving  too  soon,  nor  causing  them  annoyance  by 
arriving  late. 

This  rule  in  the  matter  of  arriving  does  not  apply 
in  the  same  way  to  invitations  to  balls  and  dances. 
The  hour  named  on  the  card  is  the  one  at  which  a 
hostess  would  be  most  pleased  to  welcome  her  guests ; 
but  they,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  decided  distaste 
to  "  warming  the  rooms,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  prefer 
to  make  a  more  distingue  entree  some  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  later,  when  the  rooms  are 
comparatively  well  filled.  The  early  arrivals  are 
principally  relations  and  very  intimate  friends,  or 
the  pere  de  famille  again,  chaperoning  his  daughters  ; 
to  be  first  in  the  room  is  a  merit  upon  which  he 
prides  himself. 

Then,  too,  amongst  early  arrivals  are  those  who  are 
not  quite  sure  whether  to  arrive  early  or  late,  and 
who,  when  they  decide  upon  doing  the  former,  regret 
they  had  not  done  the  latter.  The  heart  of  a  hostess 
often  fails  her  whilst  standing  at  her  post  during  the 
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first  half-hour,  and  when  the  arrivals  are  so  few  and 
unimportant,  socially  speaking ;  but  her  spirits  revive 
towards  midnight,  when  the  guests  follow  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,  and  the  looked-for  young  men 
turn  in  at  last,  although  not  until  close  upon  mid- 
night, which  is  considered  the  correct  moment  to  put 
in  an  appearance  by  the  "  gilded  youth  "  of  the  day. 

Although  at  country  balls  dancing  is  supposed  to 
commence  at  9.30  p.m.,  yet  smart  society  does  not 
arrive  until  an  hour  later,  at  10.30  p.m.,  on  other 
counts  besides  that  of  fashion  ;  1 1  p.m.  is  the  outside 
hour  at  which  to  arrive  at  county  balls. 

To  arrive  at  an  afternoon  "  At  Home  "  punctually 
at  the  hour  named  on  the  cards  would  not  surprise 
a  hostess,  but  it  would  be  unfashionable — a  word 
which  means  much — and  decidedly  disconcerting  to 
those  who  thus  arrive.  It  generally  leads  to  a  dull 
half-hour  of  isolation  which  might  have  been  avoided. 
Early  arrivals  are  usually  those  very  intimate  with  a 
hostess,  and  with  whom  she  has  much  in  common  ; 
these  are  privileged  to  arrive  early,  and  do  not  pay 
the  penalty  for  so  doing — that  of  conspicuous  solitude 
— a  thing  quite  distinct  from  solitude  in  a  crowd. 

The  obligation  to  arrive  within  five  minutes  of  the 
hour  named  when  an  invitation  to  luncheon  is  con- 
cerned is  imperative.  No  latitude  is  implied  in  this 
case,  and  punctuality  is  a  compliment  and  a  necessity, 
on  the  ground  that  the  time  allowed  for  luncheon  is 
brief,  and  that  the  meal  would  be  all  but  over  if  an 
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arrival  were  long  delayed,  it  not  being  customary  to 
wait  for  luncheon  guests.  The  hour  named  in  the 
invitation,  1.30  or  2  p.m.,  signifies  that  the  guests  will 
sit  down  to  luncheon  without  a  moment's  delay. 

Again,  the  hour  named  in  an  invitation  to  be 
present  at  a  wedding  ceremony  must  be  taken 
literally,  and  if  2.30  p.m.  is  stated,  2.30  p.m.  is 
actually  intended  ;  and  here,  also,  the  arrival  should 
be  before  the  hour,  not  after  it,  say  within  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  to  allow  time  for  finding  seats  before 
the  ceremony  commences.  When  to  arrive  is  in 
itself,  perhaps,  but  a  small  matter,  but  one  of  some 
importance  when  taken  in  the  aggregate. 


CHAPTER   II. 

WHEN   TO  TAKE   LEAVE. 

WHEN  to  take  leave  is  oftener  than  not  as  perplexing 
a  moment  as  when  to  arrive,  and  each  social  function 
offers  its  little  difficulties  in  this  respect.  There  is 
an  unwritten  regulation  time  for  departure  as  well  as 
a  written  one,  understood  by  those  whose  aim  it  is  to 
be  thoroughly  up  to  date.  Intimate  friends  and 
relatives  are  outside  of  this  punctilio,  and  whether 
they  are  the  first  to  arrive  and  the  last  to  leave,  or 
contrariwise,  they  have  little  fear  of  feeling  de  trop. 
The  situation  has  no  awkwardness  for  them  ;  they 
are  not  afraid  of  making  the  mistake  of  remaining 
too  long.  Such  misgivings  and  phases  of  feeling  are 
only  experienced  by  those  who  do  not  feel  at  home 
at  the  houses  where  they  visit,  and  do  not,  so  to  speak, 
know  their  world. 

"  At  Home "  days  are  occasions  when  tact  is 
put  to  the  test  in  the  matter  of  departure.  Some 
have  so  little  judgment  with  regard  to  this,  that 
experience  never  serves  them  in  good  stead.  They 
are  nervous  and  vacillating  when  they  should  be 
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neither ;  they  linger,  and  know  not  how  to  get 
themselves  gracefully  away,  and  finally  succeed  in 
making  an  abrupt  exit.  They  know  the  right 
moment  at  which  to  leave,  but  fail  to  put  this 
knowledge  into  practice.  Others  perplex  themselves 
with,  "  I  almost  think  it  is  time  to  go  now,"  or,  "  I 
wonder  whether  I  ought  to  say  Good-bye,  or 
wait  until  some  one  else  comes  in  ?  "  "  At  Home  " 
days  are,  no  doubt,  social  tests,  and  a  few  points 
might  well  be  borne  in  mind  to  serve  in  what 
frequently  amounts  to  a  dilemma.  For  instance,  a 
lady,  slightly  acquainted  with  a  hostess,  has  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  her,  but  the  few  people  in 
the  room  are  unknown  to  her.  Then  arrives  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  hostess,  and  the  two  at  once  plunge 
into  animated  conversation.  Tea  is  not  going  on — 
it  is  early  in  the  afternoon.  What  shall  she  do — 
sit  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  take  leave,  or 
rise  at  once,  shake  hands  with  the  hostess,  and  say 
"Good-bye"?  She  feels  rather  reluctant  to  take  this 
latter  course,  as  the  call  has  been  shorter  than  she 
intended  it  to  be;  but  she  takes  in  the  situation. 
Those  in  the  room  know  each  other,  she  does  not 
anticipate  that  any  of  her  own  friends  will  call,  and 
as  the  hostess  did  not  introduce  her  either  directly 
or  indirectly  on  first  arriving,  or  introduce  the  last- 
comer  to  her,  viz.  the  intimate  friend,  it  is  not 
probable  that  she  will  do  so  later  on,  and,  therefore, 
she  decides  wisely  in  favour  of  at  once  beating  a 
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retreat.  A  situation  such  as  this  repeats  itself  ad 
infinitum,  with  more  or  less  modification  and  varia- 
tion, at  those  houses  where  a  hostess  does  not 
attempt  to  draw  her  visitors  into  conversation  with 
each  other ;  and  when  a  hostess  strictly  follows  this 
line  a  visitor  requires  to  have  an  extra  share  of 
perspicacity  and  intelligence  to  know  when  to  take 
leave  and  when  to  remain. 

The  regulation  and  conventional  call  on  an  "At 
Home "  day  is  about  twenty  minutes,  but  this  is 
often  lengthened  out  to  half  an  hour  or  forty  minutes, 
circumstances  being  favourable,  or  shortened  to 
even  ten  minutes  when  the  position  is  distinctly 
unfavourable  to  a  longer  stay. 

"When  to  take  leave"  at  a  dinner-party  is  some- 
what of  a  problem,  and  requires  a  little  judicious 
decision.  The  fact  of  having  ordered  the  carriage 
at  a  certain  hour  partially  decides  the  question,  but 
not  altogether  so.  The  customary  hour  varies  from 
10.30  to  10.45  P-m->  and  yet  to  take  leave  the  instant 
a  carriage  is  announced  is  not  complimentary  to 
host  or  hostess,  and  leads  to  the  inference  that  a 
guest  is  pleased  to  go  rather  than  sorry  to  do  so. 
At  10.45,  however,  a  hurried  "Good-night"  might 
be  gracefully  said,  as  this  fifteen  minutes'  stay 
satisfies  the  susceptibilities  of  even  a  punctilious 
hostess.  No  one  would  care  to  delay  departure 
until  1 1  p.m.  has  struck,  or  is  about  to  strike,  unless 
particularly  well  amused,  or  on  very  intimate  terms 
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at  a  house.  The  departures  after  a  dinner-party  are 
made  almost  simultaneously,  the  guests  literally 
following  each  other.  No  precedency  is  observed  as 
regards  taking  leave,  although  when  persons  of  high 
rank  are  present  others  tacitly  admit  it  by  not 
being  first  to  leave,  engagements  permitting. 

"  When  to  leave  "  at  a  ball  is  a  very  elastic  rule, 
which  varies  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
To  leave  as  soon  after  supper  as  may  be,  or  to 
stay  until  a  ball  is  actually  over,  are  equally  correct 
courses  to  follow.  To  remain  until  the  morning 
dawns  is  a  proof  of  with  what  elan  and  spirit  the 
entertainment  has  been  kept  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  2.30  a.m.  is  a  general  time  at  which  to  take 
leave,  and  the  smartest  society  people  seldom  stay 
beyond  it,  save  those  who  remain  simply  for  the 
pleasure  of  dancing.  At  balls  during  the  London 
season  many  do  not  remain  beyond  half  an  hour 
or  so,  and  then  pass  on  to  another  function,  and 
yet  to  a  third  ;  but  these  are  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  run  of  departures  at  balls. 

At  small  dances  the  guests  leave  almost  as  col- 
lectively as  at  dinner-parties,  as  far  as  engagements 
permit  of  doing  so.  They  commence  to  take  leave 
while  the  last  dance  is  going  on,  and  the  lead  is  quickly 
followed,  although  some  few  still  remain  for  an  extra 
dance  or  so,  all  taking  leave  about  2  a.m. 

At  receptions  and  evening  parties  the  majority 
of  the  guests  take  leave  immediately  after  supper, 
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between  12  p.m.  and  I  a.m.;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  those  who  have  other  engagements,  and 
who  go  on  to  other  parties,  remaining  about  half 
an  hour  at  each  one.  Thus  at  crowded  receptions 
the  departures  commence  before  the  arrivals  have 
ceased  to  be  announced. 

The  usual  hour  at  which  to  take  leave,  after 
luncheon  is  three  o'clock,  and  unless  pressed  to  do 
so,  luncheon  guests  should  not  remain  beyond  this 
hour,  to  avoid  inconveniencing  a  hostess  in  the 
matter  of  her  afternoon  engagements.  It  is  quite 
immaterial  which  of  the  guests  is  the  first  to  take 
leave,  age  confers  neither  precedency  nor  privilege 
in  this  matter,  neither  does  marriage.  A  young 
lady  of  no  rank  could  take  leave  before  a  married 
lady  of  rank,  and  again,  a  young  man  before  an 
elderly  one.  This  point  is  somewhat  misunder- 
stood, it  being  a  prevailing  idea  that  age  and  rank 
should  be  outstayed  at  this  meal,  i.e.  at  luncheon. 

At  wedding  receptions  it  is  usual  to  take  leave 
immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  it  being  considered  discourteous  to 
leave  earlier,  unless  engagements  render  doing  so 
imperative,  and  the  bridal  departure  is  postponed 
over  5  p.m. 


CHAPTER   III. 

POINTS   OF   PRECEDENCY. 

ACTUAL  precedency  offers  very  few  difficulties  as 
compared  with  those  that  surround  trifling  precedency. 
In  the  one  case  the  precedency  due  to  each  title  is 
set  forth  in  the  pages  of  the  different  peerages  ;  in  the 
other  case  the  ramifications  have  to  be  arrived  at 
through  social  knowledge,  taking  into  account  posi- 
tion and  local  standing.  Precedency  is  one  of  those 
subjects  about  which  many  vague  notions  exist,  and 
many  antiquated  ones  also. 

All  precedency  is  derived  from  hereditary  rank,  or 
from  official  and  personal  rank.  Actual  precedency 
is  only  derivable  through  the  father,  not  through  the 
mother,  except  when  she  is  a  peeress  or  baroness  in 
her  own  right ;  in  all  other  cases  it  takes  no  effect. 
Thus,  the  maternal  grandson  of  an  earl  takes  no 
precedency  on  this  count  over  the  son  or  daughter 
of  a  commoner.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  as  thoroughly 
understood  as  it  should  be,  and  there  is  a  disposition 
in  the  minds  of  many  ladies  to  confer  it  upon  guests, 
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and  an  inclination  observable  on  the  part  of  guests 
to  claim  it  on  social  occasions. 

As  regards  one  obscure  point  in  minor  precedency, 
That  due  to  the  grandchildren  of  peers  is  sometimes 
more  than  perplexing,  and  they  often  receive  more 
than  their  due,  occasionally  less.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  discover  in  the  case  of  a  new  acquaintance 
who  his  or  her  grandfather  was,  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  married  woman. 

Precedency  is  often  a  rock  ahead,  and  of  late  it  has 
become  even  more  so,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
knights  that  have  been  made  in  the  different  orders 
of  knighthood.  Indeed,  it  requires  constant  reference 
to  the  tables  of  knighthood  to  decide  the  different 
degrees  of  precedency  to  be  accorded  to  each.  That 
is  to  say,  a  Knight  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George 
must  not  be  sent  in  to  dinner  before  a  Knight  of  the 
Star  of  India  ;  neither  must  a  Knight  of  the  Star  of 
India  be  sent  in  before  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  ;  nor 
must  a  Knight  Bachelor  be  sent  in  before  either  of 
these,  however  popular  he  may  be  personally.  And 
the  same  as  regards  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
knights  of  each  of  these  orders.  The  date  of  the 
knighthood  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  two  of  one  order  are  present,  to  determine 
individual  precedency. 

Due  precedence  should  also  be  accorded  to  those 
judges  who  have  received  the  title  of  "  His  Honour," 
as  they  take  rank  as  Knights  Bachelors. 
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The  wives  and  daughters  of  knights  of  the  several 
orders  of  knighthood  have  a  like  precedency  accorded 
to  them. 

Of  late  years  knighthoods  have  been  conferred 
with  such  liberality  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  say  who  are,  or  who  are  not,  the  sons  of  knights  ; 
and  although  the  precedency  due  to  them  is  the 
lowest  in  the  gamut,  yet,  trivial  as  it  is,  it  gives 
them  a  place  by  actual  right  before  all  clerical 
dignitaries  below  the  rank  of  bishop,  which,  from 
a  social  point  of  view,  is  vexatious  and  unreason- 
able, and  is  one  of  those  questions  that  the 
Heralds  College  would  do  well  to  look  into.  It 
would  seem  that  it  is  an  ambiguous  distinction,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  and,  therefore,  to  assign  these 
gentlemen  a  place  above  Church  dignitaries  and 
county  gentlemen  is  an  anomaly  in  social  pre- 
cedency, so  much  so  that  many  ignore  altogether  the 
precedency  due  to  the  sons  of  knights  when  position 
and  local  standing  come  in  its  way.  Who,  for  instance, 
would  wish  to  send  the  son  of  a  knight-bachelor  in  to 
dinner  before  a  well-known  and  popular  dean  ? — and 
yet,  as  precedency  now  stands,  this  should  be  done. 

Precedency  amongst  commoners  does  not  actually 
exist  except  in  an  unwritten  form.  Military  men 
take  precedency  as  esquires  by  office — that  is  to 
say,  their  commissions  bear  the  word  "  esquire  " — and 
thus  they  take  rank  directly  after  the  younger 
sons  of  baronets.  In  the  social  code,  however, 
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position,  birth,  and  local  standing,  are  considered 
and  gain  for  their  possessors  a  place  in  local 
precedency,  and  in  London  society. 

A  finely  drawn  point  is  whether  a  county 
gentleman  should  precede  a  vicar,  or  vice  versa. 
Many  would  accord  precedency  to  the  vicar,  out 
of  respect  to  his  office ;  others  would  concede  it  to 
a  county  gentleman,  the  owner  of  broad  lands. 
But  the  position  of  the  vicar  himself  has  much 
to  do  with  this,  and  it  merely  resolves  itself  into 
a  strictly  social  question  as  regards  individual 
standing. 

A  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  exist  as  to 
whether  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  confers 
precedency.  Some  authorities  say  that  it  does  so, 
others  that  it  does  not ;  but  in  general  society, 
when  rank  does  not  stand  in  the  way,  either 
hereditary  or  official,  precedency  is  accorded  on 
this  count,  and  more  especially  amongst  con- 
stituents. 

A  somewhat  difficult  question  is  the  precedency 
due  to  foreigners  bearing  titles  in  this  country. 
Actually,  foreign  titles  do  not  confer  precedency 
in  England,  but  courtesy,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
when  the  rank  is  assured,  allows  it  over  commoners. 
The  Diplomatic  Corps,  on  the  contrary,  has  a 
very  high  place  accorded  to  it  in  precedency, 
but  the  generality  of  foreigners  bearing  the  title 
of  Count,  Baron,  etc.,  have  no  claim  to  or  place 
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in  the  precedency  given  in  this  country  to  our 
nobility. 

In  France,  under  present  rule,  hereditary  rank  is 
not  recognized  outside  the  Faubourg  St.  Germains, 
and  the  lowest  official  in  the  post-office,  or  any 
other  public  office,  would  take  precedence  of  a 
marquis,  or  even  of  a  due. 

Apart  from  State  functions,  precedency  is  not 
often  called  into  play.  The  Lord  Chamberlain 
regulates  precedency  on  State  occasions,  and  when 
any  Eastern  potentate  visits  our  shores,  and  the 
authorities  are  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the  amount 
of  precedency  that  should  be  accorded  to  him,  and 
the  exact  place  he  should  take,  this  important 
question  is  generally  settled  between  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  the  officials  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

Society  is  mainly  concerned  with  precedency 
when  it  comes  into  force  at  dinner-parties,  for  at 
no  other  functions  is  it  much  to  the  front.  In 
former  days  precedency  was  really  limited  to,  or 
only  considered  to  apply  to,  those  who  bore  titles, 
and  to  those  having  official  and  personal  rank  ;  but 
in  these  latter  days  the  smallest  infinitesimal  claims 
have  to  be  recognized,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  be 
cognizant  of,  and  to  remember  when  and  where 
they  exist. 

Probably  the  fact  of  so  carefully  marshalling  guests 
in  to  dinner  in  couples  discreetly  sorted  with  regard 
to  any  claims  to  individual  rank  they  may  possess, 
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instead  of,  as  heretofore,  allowing  them  to  choose 
their  own  dinner  companions  and  to  follow  in  what 
order  they  pleased  in  the  wake  of  the  few  couples 
possessing  actual  rank,  is  in  some  measure  responsible 
for  these  questions  of  precedency. 

Many  crude  ideas  prevail  concerning  trivial  pre- 
cedency, and  amongst  others  that  the  greatest  stranger 
at  a  dinner-party  should  be  sent  in  to  dinner  before 
any  one  else,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  the  other 
guests.  How  this  notion  originated  is  difficult  to 
guess,  unless  it  had  birth  in  the  family  circle,  a  friend 
being  naturally  accorded  the  post  of  honour  over  a 
relative  possessing  actual  rank.  In  the  family  circle 
this  is  the  correct  thing  to  do — it  is  hospitable,  polite, 
and  true  etiquette — but  out  of  it  such  a  custom  would 
be  untenable,  consequently  it  does  not  exist.  The 
claims  of  other  guests  could  not  be  thus  summarily 
ignored ;  and  why  should  a  new  friend  be  exalted 
over  an  old  one?  "The  new  foot  on  the  floor,"  or 
"the  new  face  at  the  door,"  does  not  merit  this 
recognition  on  the  ground  of  being  new  to  the  giver 
of  a  feast.  The  stranger  should  come  in  his  or  her 
proper  place,  according  to  strict  precedency. 

In  former  days,  somewhere  in  the  forties,  the 
mothers  of  the  present  generation  assert  that  but 
little  precedency  was  followed  in  their  day,  certainly 
not  to  the  extent  now  observed.  The  host  and 
hostess  went  in  to  dinner  with  the  lady  and  gentleman 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  the  other  guests  paired  off  as 
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they  pleased,  without  a  hint  from  host  or  hostess. 
No  one  was  hurt  or  offended  at  a  fashion  that  was 
general  in  smart  houses,  and  if  precedency  was  not 
observed,  the  host  and  hostess  were  clearly  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  gentlemen  chose  their 
partners  as  fancy  dictated  at  a  dinner-party,  as  they 
would  do  at  a  ball. 

Amongst  various  mistaken  notions  relative  to 
precedency,  the  one  with  reference  to  age  stands 
out  conspicuously.  There  is  a  natural  desire  on  the 
part  of  good-natured  women  to  give  it  the  place  of 
honour — to  send  a  middle-aged  lady  before  a  young 
lady,  or  an  elderly  gentleman  before  a  young  gentle- 
man. Precedency  does  not  allow  this,  however ;  a 
thing  cannot  be  done  by  halves,  and  if  precedency  be 
followed  at  all,  age  must  waive  its  claim  in  favour  of 
youth,  if  youth  possesses  what  age  lacks,  i.e.  higher 
birth  or  higher  rank. 

Again,  it  is  rather  a  shock  to  a  hostess  to  be 
compelled  by  precedency  to  send  a  young  unmarried 
lady  in  to  dinner  before  a  middle-aged  married  lady, 
or  before  many  married  ladies.  She  can  hardly 
realize  that  marriage  does  not  confer  precedency 
upon  a  woman,  and  that  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
rank.  As  a  matter  of  course,  a  wife  takes  whatever 
rank  her  husband  can  bestow ;  but  if  it  is  not  higher 
than  the  rank  possessed  by  an  unmarried  lady,  whether 
the  latter  be  young  or  old,  the  unmarried  takes 
precedence  of  the  married,  and  is  sent  in  to  dinner 
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before  her  ;  but  if  the  married  lady  and  the  unmarried 
lady  are  of  equal  rank,  precedence  is  given  to  the 
former.  The  same  applies  to  men  ;  and  not  seldom 
a  young  unmarried  man  takes  the  hostess  in  to 
dinner  by  virtue  of  his  precedency,  in  spite  of  there 
being  many  middle-aged  or  elderly  men  present. 

If  precedency  occasions  dilemmas  and  apparent 
incongruities  to  arise,  still,  in  most  cases  and  at  all 
times,  it  is  a  strong  staff  upon  which  to  lean.  All 
responsibility  is  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
hostess  on  to  the  broad  back  of  precedency  itself, 
and  she  has  no  alternative  but  to  follow  its  lead  ; 
no  one  can,  therefore,  blame  her  for  giving  higher 
honour  to  one  guest  over  another.  Her  opportunity 
occurs  later  on,  in  the  dining-room,  rather  than  in  the 
drawing-room.  Here  there  is  an  opening  for  placing 
the  couples  with  some  regard  to  reciprocity  of  tastes, 
and  a  little  deft  arrangement  in  placing  the  name- 
cards  can  do  a  good  deal  towards  making  a  dinner- 
party agreeable  to  the  guests,  or  the  reverse ;  or 
the  host  takes  upon  himself  to  do  this  much,  and 
gives  the  word  of  command. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  precedency  is  an  advantage 
rather  than  a  disadvantage,  a  help  rather  than  a 
hindrance.  A  hostess  would  be  nowhere  without  it, 
and  the  most  ready  and  the  most  kind-hearted  of 
women  could  hardly  fail  to  get  themselves  into  hot 
water  before  long  with  their  various  friends,  but  for 
its  friendly  aid.  Many  reasons  would  cause  them, 
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unconsciously  almost,  to  exalt  one  friend  over 
another,  and  were  ladies  not  kept  in  check  by 
precedency,  they  would  one  and  all  expect  to  be 
first ;  jealousy,  heart-burnings,  and  offended  dignity 
would  reign  where  meek  submission  now  rules. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

OUR  SOCIETY  FUNCTIONS. 

WHAT  is  to  become  of  a  stranger  to  London  society 
if  general  introductions  are  against  its  rules  ?  This 
lament  might  be  repeated  esto  perpetnum  by  the 
majority  of  those  who  swell  society's  ranks,  and  it  is 
just  this  that  makes  society  functions  what  they  are, 
and  gives  them  the  reputation  of  being  particularly 
dull  and  unsociable. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  reserve  characteristic 
of  English  men  and  women,  and  for  their  being  more 
stiff  and  ungenial  than  nature  intended  ?  Dame 
Fashion  is  answerable,  and  it  is  to  her  we  must 
look  for  a  much-desired  reform,  and  for  the  redress 
of  an  anomaly.  Fifty  years  ago  society  had  not 
attained  unto  the  dimensions  it  has  now  reached ;  it 
had  not  so  many  ramifications  ;  it  had  not  grown  out 
of  all  knowledge;  it  was  composed  of  a  certain  number 
of  distinct  sets,  made  up  almost  entirely  of  those  who 
knew  each  other,  and  knew  each  other  well.  Thus, 
what  was  appropriate  to  one  period  becomes  inap- 
propriate to  another ;  and  as  society  has  developed 
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into  what  it  now  is,  and  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  people  brought  together  with  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  each  other,  it  follows  that  what  was 
reasonable  then  is  not  equally  so  now. 

As  society  is  now  constituted,  each  social  function 
is  overweighted  and  crushed  into  inertness  by  the 
isolation  to  which  each  individual  is  condemned.  Why 
should  a  hostess  impose  such  a  burden  upon  her 
friends  ?  Why  invite  them,  if  solitude  in  a  crowd 
is  to  be  their  portion,  and  the  smallest  effort  not 
made,  or  even  attempted,  to  enliven  the  hours  for 
them,  or  to  bring  them  into  rapport  with  any  living 
creature  ?  The  fact  that  any  one  is  fortunate  enough 
to  number  one  or  two  acquaintances  in  a  crowd  is 
not  to  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  entertainer. 
This  is  simply  due  to  the  position  of  that  one  in 
society,  and  depends  upon  whether  friends  are  many 
or  few,  and  whether  that  one  has  been  for  years 
going  the  rounds  of  different  sets,  or  is  comparatively 
new  to  those  gatherings  designated  "entertain- 
ments." 

Our  Continental  neighbours  give  another  atmo- 
sphere to  their  reunions;  the  heavy  cloud  of  depression 
is  not  permitted  to  rest  upon  them.  The  keynote 
is  sociability  and  good-fellowship,  if  such  a  word 
may  be  applied  to  ladies.  Men  and  women  alike 
unbend  and  expand,  and  show  the  gracious  side  of 
their  nature,  encouraged  and  drawn  out  by  the  delicate 
tact  of  the  one  who  has  bidden  them  assemble  beneath 
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her  roof.  She  is  nothing  if  she  is  not  at  all  points  of 
the  compass  at  once,  doing  her  sweetest  to  bring 
about  a  rapprochement  between  kindred  souls,  be- 
tween those  who  have  any  affinity  with  each  other, 
between  those  who  sit  next  to  each  other.  Guests 
are  "  presented  "  to  each  other  with  graceful 
alacrity ;  a  word,  a  gesture,  a  touch,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  It  is  but  a  spontaneous  effort  on  her  part 
to  give  pleasure,  to  set  at  ease,  and  to  amuse  all 
those  whom  she  has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
invite. 

What  is  the  probable  fate  of  the  ordinary  human 
being  at  a  reception  in  town,  whether  in  the  after- 
noon or  evening  hours  ?  By  "  ordinary  "  is  meant,  not 
a  lion,  not  a  partie,  not  anybody  in  particular,  not  a 
woman  of  importance,  or  a  man  of  importance,  but 
merely  an  English  lady  or  an  English  gentleman, 
either  young  and  pretty,  middle-aged  or  elderly, 
premising  that  few,  if  any,  friends  or  acquaintances 
can  be  counted  upon  for  support  by  way  of  a  word, 
a  bow,  or  a  nod,  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
situation. 

A  shake  of  the  hand  from  the  hostess  on  entering, 
and  the  same  on  departure,  if  not  too  much  occupied 
to  bestow  the  latter,  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from 
her.  A  man  may  get  no  further  than  the  drawing- 
room  door,  wedged  in  by  other  units  coming  and 
going,  or  standing  before  him.  A  woman  may  sit 
on  a  sofa,  making  one  of  four,  or  one  of  five.  He 
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may  move  towards  the  centre  of  the  room,  or 
gravitate  towards  the  fireplace — a  spot  that  attracts 
men.  She  may  move  from  sofa  to  ottoman,  to  be 
again  surrounded  by  fresh  arrivals  ;  but  in  vain  her 
eyes  wander  over  the  different  groups  in  the  hope 
of  recognizing  some  one.  In  vain  her  glance  strays 
to  the  door,  in  the  expectation  that  some  one  will 
enter  whom  she  has  met  before ;  but  no,  all  are 
strangers,  and  remain  so.  The  hostess  follows 
fashion's  decree,  and  introduces  not ;  neither  directly, 
indirectly,  nor  accidentally. 

It  might  be  asked  what  becomes  of  her  during  the 
three  hours  she  is  receiving  her  guests?  Does 
shaking  hands  occupy  the  whole  of  this  time  ?  By 
no  means ;  but  she  allows  herself  to  engage  in 
prolonged  tete-a-tete  conversations  with  a  limited 
number  of  her  women-friends  of  the  most  importance 
in  her  estimation.  Added  to  these  few  a  similar 
complement  of  men-friends,  and  thus  the  time  is 
passed,  to  the  exclusion,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
of  the  remainder  of  the  company  present. 

Dinner-parties  also  suffer  immeasurably  from  our 
ungenial,  insular  society  custom  of  not  making  guests 
— asked  to  meet  under  one  roof  at  one  and  the  same 
time — known  to  each  other.  This  is  the  keynote  of 
the  proverbial  dulness  that  prevails  at  the  majority 
of  society  functions.  Guests  sit  down  and  rise  from 
the  dinner-table  perfectly  unacquainted  with  each 
other,  and  feel  almost  as  if  they  had  been  dining  at 
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table  cf/tote — no,  perhaps  not  quite  that ;  hardly  so 
pleasant  or  free  from  restraint  or  boredom. 

What  avails  the  excellence  of  the  menu,  the  quality 
of  the  champagne  and  after-dinner  port,  the  luxury 
of  the  surroundings,  the  choice  flowers,  the  rare  glass 
and  old  silver,  the  latest  novelty  in  electric  lighting, 
if  partial  isolation  is  to  be  the  fate  of  each  guest — 
an  isolation  which  presses  equally  hard  upon  women 
as  upon  men,  although,  perhaps,  the  latter  have 
slightly  the  advantage  as  an  evening  wears  on  ? 

As  regards  numbers,  when  all  are  strangers  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  trying  to  the  flesh — 
a  dinner-party  of  eight,  or  one  of  eighteen.  In  the 
one  case  the  position  is  a  cruel  one ;  in  the  other  it  is 
slightly  palliated,  as  offering  more  variety  to  the  eye, 
while  individuality  becomes  merged  in  the  throng. 
It  is  true  that  by  sending  the  couples  in  to  dinner 
together  a  semi-introduction  is  made  in  each  case, 
but  here  it  stops,  and,  for  better  or  worse,  these 
couples  enjoy  each  other's  company  for  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half.  A  woman  may  be  bright,  pretty, 
and  pleasing  ;  a  man  may  be  clever  and  amusing ;  or 
one  of  the  two  may  be  stupid  and  uninteresting,  or 
both  may  be  so,  and  find  it  difficult  to  get  on  with 
one  another — for  dining  out  is  a  lottery  as  regards  the 
companion  of  the  hour — and  this  is  not  to  be  quarrelled 
with  or  gainsaid  ;  but  one  can  quarrel  with  the  fact 
that  one  does  not  know  one's  neighbour  on  the  right 
hand  or  on  the  left,  or  any  one  present  save  the  host 
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and  hostess,  with  whom  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
exchange  a  word.  If  a  dinner  companion  is  a  trifle 
dull,  it  is  lawful  to  break  the  ice  by  speaking  to  one's 
neighbour.  There  is  no  society  decree  against  doing 
this,  only  the  doubt  as  to  how  the  remark  will  be 
received ;  and  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  many 
from  running  the  risk  of  a  snub,  or  breaking  in  upon 
a  tete-a-tete,  which  may  happen  to  be  an  agreeable 
one. 

Shall  we  follow  the  ladies  to  the  drawing-room 
after  dinner,  or  stay  awhile  with  the  gentlemen  in 
the  dining-room,  and  see  how  they  get  on?  Are 
things  improved  by  the  departure  of  the  ladies?  and 
do  the  men  close  up  their  ranks  and  become  friendly 
and  conversational  ?  By  no  means.  The  men  on 
either  side  of  the  host  have  the  advantage — they  know 
their  host,  and  they  talk  to  him  ;  the  others  know  him 
also,  yet  are  too  far  off  to  do  anything  but  listen  to 
what  is  being  said  at  his  end  of  the  table,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  any  or 
either  of  the  guests  to  make  conversation  general, 
or  any  conversation  whatever,  and  the  cigarette  is 
smoked  and  the  coffee  sipped  in  contemplative 
silence.  The  adjournment  to  the  drawing-room  is  a 
welcome  change  to  a  party  of  men  who,  although 
they  have  dined  together,  are  yet  ignorant  of  each 
other's  names. 

How  have  the  ladies  spent  this  long  quarter  of  an 
hour?  In  looking  at  each  other  critically,  maybe. 
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In  fluttering  their  fans,  in  drinking  their  coffee,  but 
in  making  no  sociable  advances,  expectant  only  of  a 
word  from  the  hostess.  This,  alas  !  only  one  or  two 
of  the  party  have  the  good  fortune  to  receive,  as  they 
cannot  surround  her  as  men  do  their  host,  and  strike 
in  with  a  remark.  Again,  the  lengthy  tete-a-tete  is 
tantalizingly  accorded  to  one  fair  lady,  or  perhaps  she 
is  no  longer  fair,  only  elderly  and  important,  raison  de 
plus  for  the  attention  bestowed.  If  this  quarter  of  an 
hour  is  extended,  the  lady  second  in  consideration 
comes  in  for  her  share  of  notice,  and  then  enter  the 
men.  They  do  not  seek  out  the  ladies  they  have 
taken  down  to  dinner,  afraid  of  being  considered  too 
enipresse,  so  they  avoid  looking  in  their  direction,  and 
give  them  a  wide  berth.  They  group  themselves 
around  the  host,  to  get  a  word  from  him  or  not,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  married  men  seat  themselves 
near  to  their  wives,  and  whisper  under  their  breath, 
"  What  time  did  you  order  the  carriage  ?  "  The 
bachelors  beat  a  still  hastier  retreat ;  they  have  done 
the  civil  in  dining  at  the  house  of  the  host  and  hostess, 
hardly  with  them  ;  a  hurried  shake  of  the  hand  and  a 
"  Good-night,"  and  they  are  gone. 

Not  from  the  haute  noblesse  can  general  society 
expect  that  any  amelioration  of  its  fashions  and 
customs  will  emanate.  It  must  do  its  work  for  itself, 
and  bring  about  changes  that  would  so  greatly  add 
to  its  sociability  and  satisfaction.  The  reason  why  is 
not  far  to  seek.  General  society  is  an  immense  body — 
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with  many  members,  it  is  true,  but  one  body,  never- 
theless— and  it  should  no  longer  blindly  follow  the 
lead  of  a  very  small  section,  whose  rules,  applied  to 
themselves,  are  sensible  and  reasonable  enough,  which 
fit  in  and  suit  the  circumstances,  but  when  handed  on 
and  down,  simply  amount  to  irksome  and  exasperating 
restrictions. 

Every  one,  more  or  less,  wishes  to  conform  to 
what  is  done  in  the  best  society.  It  is  difficult  to 
define  where  the  best  society  ends  ;  we  all  know 
where  it  begins — that  is  easy  enough — in  the  highest 
circles,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Well,  in  the  highest 
circles — amongst  the  nobility,  to  wit — isolation  is  a 
thing  unknown.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when 
its  members  are  related  by  blood,  connected  by 
marriage,  united  by  ties  of  long-standing  family 
friendships  and  political  partisanship,  and  where 
all,  so  to  speak,  move  in  the  same  orbit?  How 
can  the  same  rules  apply  to  those  who  have  none 
of  these  things  to  bind  them  together,  to  bring 
them  together,  and  to  make  them  known  to  each 
other,  and  who  rather  resemble  straws  floating 
down  a  stream,  that  meet,  that  touch,  and  then 
drift  wide  asunder? 

Social  changes  oftener  spring  from  lower  down 
than  higher  up  the  stream,  and  are  even  wafted 
across  the  Atlantic,  seized  upon,  first  as  novelties, 
and  then  accepted  as  accomplished  facts.  Witness 
the  liberty  that  is  now  granted  to  society's  daughters, 
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which  mainly  originated  with  their  sisters  in  the 
land  of  stars  and  stripes.  It  may  be  said  we  do 
not  go  to  America  for  our  fashions  ;  very  true,  but 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  comes  now  and  again 
from  thence,  nevertheless. 

Is  there  another  side  to  this  society  question  ? 
and  what  objections  could  be  raised  against  putting 
things  on  a  more  sociable  footing  ?  All  that  might 
be  urged  is  that  people  would  be  compelled  to 
know  those  they  did  not  wish  to  know,  and  might, 
perhaps,  wish  to  avoid,  as  being  not  high  up  in  the 
social  scale,  not  useful  people  to  know,  not  par- 
ticularly well  off,  and  not  interesting,  and  that 
exclusive  people  could  be  no  longer  exclusive. 
These  are  but  feeble  objections  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  for  who  so  ready  as  the  members  of  the 
best  society  to  open  wide  their  doors  to  aspirants 
to  fashion  hailing  from  across  the  seas,  often  with 
no  other  credentials  than  their  own  personality  ? 
Thus  the  unwritten  law  of  exclusiveness  in  force 
against  general  society,  rescinded  to  suit  the 
caprice  of  the  hour,  should  have  little  weight  with 
an  intelligent  jury  of  Englishmen  and  English- 
women were  the  question  fairly  tried  on  its  merits, 
and  an  unbiassed  verdict  sought. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ENTERTAINING  ON   SUNDAYS. 

ONE  of  the  most  obvious  signs  of  the  times  is  the 
place  Sunday  dinner-parties,  Sunday  luncheons,  and 
Sunday  "At  Homes,"  to  say  nothing  of  Sunday  even- 
ing parties,  now  occupy.  Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago 
Sunday  dinner-parties  were  a  distinct  innovation  in 
general  society,  although  for  years  previously  certain 
sets  made  a  practice  of  giving  some  of  their  smartest 
dinners  on  Sunday.  Still,  doing  so  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  them,  and  found  no  imitators  in  the  London 
world,  to  any  extent.  Gradually,  however,  under  the 
lead  of  several  ultra-fashionable  ladies — the  wives  of 
millionaires,  to  wit — the  fashion  grew  and  grew,  and 
took  root,  until  it  reached  unto  its  present  propor- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  Sunday  dinner-parties  are  now 
given,  if  not  by  the  majority,  yet  something  very 
much  akin  to  it,  notwithstanding  the  protests  made 
in  various  directions.  Canon  Eyton  has  frequently 
placed  this  matter  before  his  fashionable  congrega- 
tions, and  has  told  them  in  so  many  words  that  the 
increase  of  Sunday  labour  almost  entirely  prevents 
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domestic  servants  from  attending  a  place  of  worship, 
and  that  the  system  of  so  largely  entertaining  on 
Sundays  is  selfish  to  the  last  degree.  It  would  be 
quite  another  thing  if  the  plainer  fashions  of  former 
days  were  still  adhered  to,  instead  of  the  elaborate 
fashions  of  the  present  day,  or  if  these  same  enter- 
tainers were  prevented  giving  luncheons  and  dinner- 
parties on  other  days  of  the  week  ;  whereas  the  rest 
and  spiritual  opportunities  of  others  are  sacrificed  to 
a  thoughtless  selfishness. 

Things  have  gone  apace  since  strictures  such  as 
these  were  uttered,  and  what  was  then  confined  to 
the  few  is  now  followed  by  the  many.  So  much  so, 
that  to  entertain  on  Sunday  has  become  an  institution 
rather  than  an  exception  in  fashionable  circles. 
Moreover,  musical  afternoon  "At  Homes,"  formerly 
rarely  given  on  Sundays,  are  now  becoming  a 
feature  in  different  sets.  The  word  "set"  is  used 
advisedly,  as  those  "  in  the  know  "  can  readily  name 
the  houses  at  which  these  large  "At  Homes"  are 
given.  Again,  in  the  height  of  the  season  it  is  not 
at  all  unusual  for  a  Sunday  dinner-party  to  terminate 
with  a  dance  after  midnight. 

Sunday  dinner-parties  out  of  town  are  functions  in 
themselves,  and  are  given  at  Maidenhead,  Richmond, 
and  Hurlingham.  But  these  are  essentially  summer 
festivities,  and  are  apart  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
point  started  with.  When  the  topic  of  entertaining 
on  Sunday  is  broached,  one  thinks  at  once  how 
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paramount  Sunday  luncheons  are  in  society,  and 
how  those  who  draw  the  line  at  giving  dinners  on 
that  day  are  not  at  all  averse  to  giving  large  and 
late  luncheon-parties.  So  much  is  this  the  case, 
that  in  some  houses  a  sort  of  open-house  hospitality 
reigns,  and  friends  are  permitted  to  drop  in  at  the 
luncheon  hour  without  any  special  invitation. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  Why  should  all  this  entertain- 
ing take  place  on  Sunday  ? "  Because  people  will 
amuse  themselves  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as 
well  as  on  the  succeeding  six.  Are  professional 
engagements  a  leading  cause?  Hardly  so,  as  the 
members  of  the  theatrical  profession  are,  perhaps, 
the  only  ones  not  available  as  dinner  guests  on  the 
six  days  of  the  week ;  other  professional  men,  to 
whatever  branch  they  belong,  being,  generally  speak- 
ing, as  free,  so  far  as  dinners  are  concerned,  during 
the  week  as  on  Sunday.  This  can,  therefore,  only 
be  advanced  as  a  reason  why,  as  regards  the  former 
section  of  the  professional  world. 

Again,  the  present  dinner-hour  is  so  late  that  most 
racing  men  can  return  to  town  from  any  of  the 
popular  race-courses  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  to  keep  a  dinner  engagement.  It  may  be 
said  that  Members  of  Parliament  are  more  free  to 
join  dinner-parties  on  Sundays  than  on  any  other 
evenings  of  the  week;  but  this  is  rather  problematical, 
as  so  many  country  members  leave  town  from 
Saturday  to  Monday  for  a  couple  of  days'  change. 
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Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  the  wealthy  classes  who  are 
the  leaders  in  this  particular  line  of  entertaining, 
while  here  and  there  some  conspicuously  shining 
lights  in  the  artistic  and  literary  world  stand  out 
as  popular  Sunday  dinner-givers. 

The  riverside  during  the  summer  is  notably  the 
scene  of  many  brilliant  Sunday  gatherings  of  this 
character.  A  drive  out  of  town,  or  a  short  journey 
by  train  to  some  lovely  neighbourhood  are  tempta- 
tions, even  to  those  who  do  not  give  Sunday  dinner- 
parties themselves  on  principle,  but  who  dine  out 
readily  when  invited,  not  only  to  please  themselves, 
but  out  of  consideration  for  their  servants,  thus 
giving  them  a  respite  from  the  routine  of  their  Sunday 
work.  That  the  burden  rests  upon  the  shoulders 
of  other  people's  servants  does  not  concern  these 
diners-out. 

Having  said  this  much  on  the  Sunday  dinner- 
party question,  it  is  only  fair  to  record  that  a 
goodly  number  in  general  society  observe  Sunday 
in  a  different  spirit.  Out  of  reverence  for  the  day, 
and  having  regard  to  the  convenience  of  their 
servants,  they  make  a  rule,  as  far  as  possible,  not 
to  entertain  on  Sundays  at  luncheon  or  dinner, 
and  give  themselves  a  cold  luncheon  and  hot 
dinner,  or  hot  luncheon  and  cold  dinner,  as  the  case 
may  be.  A  few  American  families,  resident  for  the 
time  being  in  town,  follow  the  same  plan,  although, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
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are  American  families  in  town  who  do  none  of  these 
things,  and  who  give  Sunday  dinner-parties  on  the 
most  luxurious  lines.  Immense  wealth  is  in  their 
case  the  true  solution  of  why  this  is  done. 

Society  does  not  give  Sunday  parties  in  the 
country  to  its  county  neighbours,  although,  if  a 
house-party  stays  over  Sunday,  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  neighbours — public  men,  for  instance — are 
invited  to  meet  any  distinguished  guest  who  may 
happen  to  be  staying  at  a  country  house  ;  but  this 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  as  regards 
giving  entertainments  on  Sunday  in  county  society. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

POINTS   IN   CARD-LEAVING. 

IN  the  early  autumn,  towards  the  end  of  October 
and  during  the  month  of  November,  the  return  of 
society  to  town  is  somewhat  fitful,  and  thus  it  is  often 
difficult  to  say  who  has,  or  who  has  not  come  back. 
Some  few,  certainly,  have  their  movements  chronicled 
in  the  Morning  Post,  but  these  form  a  small  total 
out  of  the  enormous  majority  of  town  residents  who 
do  not  thus  publicly  notify  their  return  home.  The 
question  of  calling  or  leaving  cards  under  these 
circumstances  is  rather  a  perplexing  one  in  many 
instances.  What  is  the  received  rule  on  the  subject 
between  those  who  are  strictly  on  a  calling  footing 
only,  and  also  between  more  intimate  acquaintances  ? 
Does  the  same  rule  hold  good  for  both,  or  do  modi- 
fications and  exceptions  influence  it  more  or  less  ? 
This  is  exactly  what  might  be  termed  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  for  there  are  a  thousand  and  one 
reasons  that  would  render  it  expedient  for  a  call  to 
be  made  after  the  return  home,  regardless  of  the 
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punctilio  as  to  whether  it  was  strictly  and  actually 
due  in  the  one  instance ;  while  in  the  first  category 
little  or  no  excuse  exists  for  not  following  the 
strictest  routine  of  calling — that  is  to  say,  consulting 
the  visiting-list,  and  ascertaining  whether  before 
leaving  town  a  call  was  received,  which  should  now 
be  returned. 

On  these  lines,  calling  should  be  taken  up  at 
the  point  it  had  reached  previous  to  departure 
from  town,  and  no  hesitation  need  be  felt  as  to 
the  proper  course  to  take ;  the  only  doubt  that 
occurs  to  the  caller  is  whether  it  is  too  soon  to 
pay  the  call,  on  the  ground  of  a  still  prolonged 
absence  from  town.  As  a  rule,  it  is  wiser  to  take 
the  chance  of  this  not  being  the  case,  rather  than 
be  behindhand  in  fulfilling  this  social  obligation. 

Calling  between  more  intimate  acquaintances  is  a 
less  delicate  matter,  and  would  not  be  misconstrued. 
It  would  be  taken  to  mean  that  something  of  mutual 
interest  induced  the  call,  apart  from  the  pleasure  a 
congenial  interview  always  affords  those  who  have 
much  in  common.  A  call  under  those  conditions 
is  regarded  as  a  compliment  on  both  sides  after 
an  absence. 

P.P.C.  cards  are  seldom  left  in  town,  as  departures 
are  so  general  and  so  simultaneous,  and  consequently 
the  reason  for  leaving  them  ceases  to  be  in  force ; 
but  when  left,  they  take  the  place  of  calls.  In  the 
country,  on  the  contrary,  this  intimation  of  departure 
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is  more  frequent,  and  those  who  thus  make  this 
announcement  should  also  notify  their  return  home 
to  their  neighbours  by  calling  or  leaving  cards. 

It  is  worth  while  considering,  when  leaving  cards, 
whether  they  are  likely  to  reach  those  for  whom 
they  are  intended,  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  care- 
less caretakers,  or  are  left  at  a  house  let  furnished 
for  the  winter  months,  the  etiquette  of  card-leaving 
not  admitting  of  cards  being  again  left  until  a 
return  call  has  been  made.  Many  an  acquaintance- 
ship has  foundered  on  this  rock.  Again,  servants  are 
often  responsible  for  mischief  in  this  direction  by 
heedlessly  putting  cards  recently  left  amongst  those 
left  weeks  and  even  months  previously. 

Leaving  cards  has  paradoxical  meanings  apart 
from  the  primary  one — that  of  signifying  a  call 
has  been  made.  They  are  also  left  in  place  of  a 
call,  to  signify  the  slightest  amount  of  civility  com- 
patible with  courtesy  is  intended. 

It  is  not  usual  to  leave  separate  cards  on  daughters 
of  a  family,  unless  they  are  of  that  independent  age 
which  admits  of  their  having  cards  of  their  own. 
What  that  age  is,  it  is  not  easy  to  define.  Some 
women  remain  longer  young  than  others,  while  some 
mothers  go  out  into  society  with  their  daughters  at  a 
far  more  advanced  age  than  do  others,  and  although 
emancipation  has  touched  upon  many  phases  in  the 
lives  of  the  girls  of  to-day,  it  has,  up  to  now,  re- 
spected the  rules  of  card-leaving,  which  obliges  the 
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names"  of  daughters  to  be  upon  their  mothers'  cards 
so  long  as  the  mothers  continue  to  take  them  out. 

The  fact  of  a  daughter  having  cards  of  her  own 
means  either  that  her  mother  is  too  old,  or  too 
much  of  an  invalid  to  accompany  her  in  her  calls, 
or  that  a  girl  is  motherless.  It  would  be  an  in- 
congruity for  young  girls  to  have  cards  of  their 
own  while  their  mothers  are  comely  matrons,  and 
have  not  withdrawn  from  society.  Doubtless,  in 
the  future,  even  this  rule  will  give  way  to  the 
clamour  and  fashion  of  the  day,  and  girls  of  sweet 
seventeen  will  be  leaving  their  cards  at  one  house, 
while  their  mothers  are  calling  in  an  opposite 
direction,  the  one  "biking,"  and  the  other  driving  ; 
but  for  the  present  it  suffices  to  turn  down  a 
corner  of  a  visiting-card  to  denote  that  the 
daughters  are  not  forgotten  in  a  call  made  upon 
their  mothers. 

Young  men,  on  the  contrary,  have  cards  of  their 
own  at  a  very  early  age,  as  soon  as  they  have 
ceased  to  be  boys,  and  almost  before  that  epoch. 
They  leave  cards  even  while  at  private  tutors  and 
at  college.  In  large  families  of  sons  and  daughters 
the  mothers  frequently  leave  the  young  men's  cards 
with  their  own  and  their  husbands,  more  particularly 
at  those  houses  where  there  is  any  chance  of  gaieties 
being  forthcoming,  as  it  is  an  advantage  to  sisters  to 
be  accompanied  by  their  brothers  to  dances  and  so 
forth  ;  but  as  time  goes  on,  young  men  prefer  to  take 
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their  card-leaving  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  per- 
form this  irksome  duty  themselves. 

Card-leaving  has  many  intricacies,  therefore  little 
complications  are  apt  to  occur  in  everyday  life, 
which  lead  people  to  ask  themselves,  "  Have  I 
done  quite  the  right  thing  ? "  Until  it  is  known 
whether  the  answer  is  "not  at  home,"  the  decision 
as  to  the  number  of  cards  to  be  left  has  not  been 
arrived  at,  and  these  are  left  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment — too  many  or  not  enough,  as  the  case 
may  be.  For  instance,  a  married  couple  and  a 
grown-up  daughter  are  on  a  visit  in  town  ;  a  lady 
and  her  husband  wish  to  call  upon  them,  and  do 
so,  but  find  they  are  "  not  at  home."  How  many 
cards  should  be  left?  Are  cards  to  be  left  on  the 
hostess  and  her  husband,  although  cards  were  left 
on  them  during  the  previous  week?  Can  this  be 
repeated  before  the  call  has  been  returned  ?  Will 
it  look  discourteous  to  leave  cards  upon  the  visitors, 
and  not  upon  their  entertainers  ?  These  conundrums 
pass  through  the  mind  of  the  caller  while  her  card- 
case  is  in  her  hand.  The  conclusion  she  should 
arrive  at  would  be  to  leave  one  of  her  own  and 
two  of  her  husband's  cards  for  the  visitors,  with 
one  corner  of  her  card  turned  down  to  include  the 
daughter  in  the  call,  and  the  like  number  of  cards 
for  the  host  and  hostess. 

Again,  when  sisters  live  together,  two,  or  even 
three,  it  is  difficult  to  be  absolutely  certain  as  to 
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the  number  of  cards  to  leave.  For  one  thing,  age 
gives  individuality  to  unmarried  ladies,  and  in  these 
days  this  is  accorded  to  them  earlier  than  heretofore, 
especially  when  left  parentless  and  residing  together. 
Each  one  has  friends  of  her  own,  distinct  from  her 
sisters.  When  this  is  so,  cards  are,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  only  left  for  the  one  sister  upon  whom  the 
call  is  made,  and  a  married  lady  should  leave  one 
of  her  own  and  one  of  her  husband's  cards  ;  but  when 
the  three  sisters  are  acquaintances  of  a  caller,  a  card 
should  be  left  for  each  one — a  card  of  the  wife's, 
and  a  card  of  the  husband's. 

Should  one  sister,  considerably  older  than  the 
others,  act  as  the  head  of  a  house,  then  cards  should 
be  left  upon  her  only,  with  the  corner  of  the  caller's 
card  turned  down  to  include  all  the  ladies  in  the 
call.  As  regards  the  sisters'  cards,  if  still  very 
young,  their  names  should  be  on  one  card  ;  if  not, 
they  should  have  separate  cards. 

A  widow  has  two  young  ladies  staying  with  her. 
Should  callers  leave  cards  on  them,  one  for  each  ? 
They  are  slight  acquaintances  only,  and  have  but 
recently  met.  No.  A  married  lady  should  leave 
one  of  her  own  and  one  of  her  husband's  cards  for 
these  young  ladies,  and  the  same  for  the  widow. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  her  husband  had  not  met  the 
young  ladies,  his  card  should  not  be  left  for  them, 
but  for  the  widow  only. 

When    a   widow    is   calling    on    acquaintances   to 
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whom  she  wishes,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  introduce 
her  visitors,  she  should  write  their  names  on  her  own 
card,  as  they  could  not  leave  cards  upon  people 
they  did  not  know. 

A  bachelor  calls  on  a  married  couple  who  have 
two  daughters  "out."  Is  he  to  leave  cards  for  the 
daughters  as  well  as  for  the  father  and  mother?  He 
rather  thinks  he  ought,  but  the  card-leaving  code 
says  he  ought  not.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
daughters  were  staying  at  an  hotel,  for  instance,  with 
a  relative  or  friend,  or  on  a  visit  in  town  or  country, 
he  could  leave  a  card  for  the  two,  or  even  one  for 
each,  when  calling  on  their  relative,  or  he  could 
leave  cards  for  them,  only  if  not  acquainted  with 
their  hostess  or  relative. 

When  an  unmarried  lady  is  calling  on  a  married 
couple  with  daughters,  what  cards  should  she  leave  ? 
She  should  leave  one  for  the  mother,  and  one  for  the 
daughters,  if  friends  of  hers,  or  one  for  the  mother 
with  the  corner  turned  down  ;  but  she  should  not 
leave  a  card  for  the  husband,  because  ladies  do  not 
leave  cards  upon  married  men. 

A  new  regiment  is  quartered  at  a  fashionable 
watering-place.  Cards  are  left  by  the  principal 
residents  as  soon  as  the  arrival  becomes  generally 
known — within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Married 
men  and  bachelors  leave  cards  at  the  barracks  for 
the  colonel  and  officers  ;  ought  the  married  ladies  to 
leave  cards  also  ?  Not  at  the  barracks,  but  on  the 
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colonel's  wife  at  her  residence,  wherever  that  may 
be,  and  each  married  lady  should  leave  two  of  her 
husband's  cards  with  her  own  at  the  same  time. 
With  regard  to  an  unmarried  lady,  she  should  leave 
two  of  her  father's  cards,  or  two  of  her  brother's, 
with  her  own  also,  presuming  that  she  is  motherless, 
and  acts  as  mistress  of  either  father  or  brother's 
house.  After  entertainments  given  by  the  colonel 
and  officers,  however,  married  ladies  leave  their  own 
and  their  husband's  cards  at  the  barracks  for  the 
colonel  and  officers  within  a  week  of  the  entertain- 
ment, and  they  are  rather  punctilious  in  doing  this, 
in  order  to  keep  their  names  on  the  invitation  list. 
Sometimes  the  officers  of  an  incoming  regiment  have 
to  exercise  a  certain  discretion  in  the  matter  of 
returning  all  the  cards  that  are  left ;  therefore  only 
those  who  are  quite  sure  of  their  position  in  society, 
as  a  rule,  go  through  this  card-leaving  ordeal. 

Ought  cards  to  be  sent  in  on  the  occasion  of  a 
first  call  ?  There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  wish 
to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  a  card  will  explain  who 
the  caller  is,  but  it  is  not  correct  to  take  this  line, 
and  the  card  of  a  stranger  would  convey  no  more 
than  would  her  name,  unless  she  was  a  woman  of 
great  importance ;  but  the  average  woman  of  no 
importance,  socially  speaking,  would  throw  little 
light  upon  her  personality  by  sending  in  her  card 
with  her  address  printed  upon  it,  besides  which,  it  is 
not  done,  and  this  settles  the  question.  No  exception 
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to  this  custom  is  made  in  favour  of  so-called  bridal 
calls.  Here,  again,  the  name  pronounced  is  all- 
sufficient  introduction,  until  the  possessor  of  it 
further  elucidates  the  reason  of  her  appearance, 
namely,  being  a  friend  of  the  bridegroom. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
P.P.C.  CARDS. 

Is  the  custom  of  leaving  P.P.C.  cards  dying  out? 
Is  it  an  old-fashioned  thing  to  do  ?  and  if  not,  why  are 
they  so  seldom  left  ?  The  custom  is  still  in  force,  but 
the  opportunities  for  following  it  are  singularly  few. 
In  those  circles  in  which  intimate  friends  predominate 
in  numbers  over  acquaintances,  departures  and  plans 
are  freely  discussed,  and  generally  made  known  some 
little  time  beforehand,  and  thus  the  ceremonious 
leave-taking  (pour  prendre  conge)  becomes  unnecessary 
and  pointless,  and  is,  therefore,  under  these  conditions, 
dispensed  with. 

The  use  of  P.P.C.  cards  conies  in,  however,  between 
acquaintances  of  long  or  short  standing  who  are  not  so 
an  fait  with  each  other's  movements.  After  a  tempo- 
rary residence  in  the  country,  for  instance,  before  the 
return  to  town  is  made,  in  the  early  days  of  October, 
it  is  courteous  to  leave  P.P.C.  cards  upon  all  from 
whom  hospitality  has  been  received.  When,  how- 
ever, farewell  visits  have  been  exchanged  between 
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neighbours  who  have  grown  rapidly  intimate,  P.P.C. 
cards  are  at  a  discount,  and  have  nothing  to  convey. 

Distant  neighbours,  on  the  other  hand,  learn  from 
these  three  significant  letters  on  the  visiting-cards 
what  they  might  not  otherwise  be  aware  of,  viz.  that 
certain  of  their  acquaintances  are  leaving  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  consequently  invitations  sent  or  visits 
paid  to  them  would  be  equally  futile.  It  may  be 
asked,  should  P.P.C.  cards  be  left  upon  acquaintances 
who  are  also  birds  of  passage,  and  have  come  down 
for  a  temporary  stay  only  ?  Not  if  they  are  also  on 
the  wing  ;  but  if  they  intend  remaining  yet  a  little 
longer,  then  P.P.C.  cards  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

When  farewell  visits  are  paid,  whether  by  invita- 
tion or  not,  it  is  usual  to  express  a  wish  to  continue 
the  acquaintance  by  saying,  "  I  hope  you  will  come 
and  see  me,"  or,  "  You  must  let  me  know  when  you 
come  up  to  town :  I  shall  be  so  pleased  to  see  you;  "  and 
both  these  phrases  may  be  taken  to  mean  what  they 
imply,  and  are  not  merely  a  j 'agon  de parler.  Although 
the  wish  to  meet  again  is  perfectly  genuine  on  both 
sides,  a  distinctive  reluctance  is  felt  as  regards  paying 
the  initiative  call  in  town,  more  especially  if  the  one 
resides  in  a  more  fashionable  district  than  the  other. 
In  the  country  they  were  near  neighbours,  and  their 
surroundings  were  on  an  equality ;  in  town,  perhaps, 
the  Park  divides  them,  and  the  cordiality  shown  in 
the  country  may  not  be  continued. 

Sometimes  these  misgivings  are  well  founded,  but 
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oftener  than  not  they  have  no  foundation  ;  never- 
theless, the  fear  of  appearing  unduly  anxious  to 
maintain  an  acquaintance  renders  calling  in  town  a 
delicate  matter,  and  the  question  of  who  should  be 
the  first  to  call  is  often  decided  by  neither  calling. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  material  difference, 
socially  speaking.  The  privilege  of  being  the  first  to 
call  belongs  equally  to  both,  and  therefore  either  can 
avail  themselves  of  it ;  but  where  difference  in  rank 
or  social  status  exists,  it  rests  principally  with  the 
one  side.  The  return  to  town  in  October  is  chiefly 
confined  to  those  who  are,  strictly  speaking,  town 
residents,  and  who  have  no  country  seats  to  induce  a 
winter  residence  in  the  country  ;  thus  the  end  of  the 
month  brings  nearly  all  these  temporary  sojourners 
back  to  the  Metropolis. 

Very  few  opportunities  occur  in  the  country  between 
county  families  for  leaving  P.P.C.  cards.  Visits  in 
Scotland  and  elsewhere,  short  absences,  whether  in 
town  or  on  the  Continent,  and  so  on,  are  not  occasions 
for  sounding  this  warning  note  of  departure.  Only 
an  intended  absence  of  some  months'  duration  would 
allow  of  its  being  thus  heralded,  but  scarcely  for  a 
lesser  period.  Farewell  calls  so  essentially  take  the 
place  of  P.P.C.  cards  that  the  reason  for  leaving  them 
ceases  to  exist.  Again,  visitors  at  country  houses, 
however  long  the  visits  may  last,  even  from  three 
weeks  to  a  month,  do  not  leave  these  cards  upon  the 
acquaintances  they  have  made  during  their  stay ; 
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they  call,  perhaps,  to  say  "  Good-bye,"  if  convenient 
to  their  hosts,  or  leave  cards,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  close  of  a  visit  is  not  a  departure  from  home  ;  it 
cannot  therefore  be  announced  as  such. 

When  farewell  calls  have  been  made,  or  P.P.C. 
cards  left  upon  residents  in  the  country  by  temporary 
neighbours,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  acquaint- 
anceship or  friendship — if  amounting  to  so  much — 
may  be  renewed  in  town  when  occasion  serves  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  passing  through  town  at  this  season  of  the 
year  does  not  offer  many  possibilities  for  this  re- 
newal. A  week's  stay  at  an  hotel  is  all  too  brief  for 
the  many  calls  made  upon  the  hours  of  each  day,  and 
although  the  probabilities  of  meeting  again  ere  long 
seemed  likely,  yet  actually  insuperable  difficulties 
stand  in  the  way.  Relationship,  friendship,  business, 
shopping,  a  round  of  amusements,  form  a  bar  to 
looking  up  a  new  friend,  and  all  this  has  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  the  shortcomings  of  a  bird  of 
passage  are  discussed,  and  "  in  town,  and  did  not  even 
call  "  is  the  verdict. 

When  should  P.P.C.  cards  be  left,  and  when  not  ? 
On  the  occasion  of  a  long  absence  of  over  three 
months  ;  on  leaving  town  at  the  close  of  the  season  ; 
on  leaving  a  neighbourhood  where  one  has  resided 
for  years,  or  where  one  has  resided  for  months, 
and  sometimes  only  for  weeks,  but  not  when 
changing  houses  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  town,  or 
even  district — not  even  when  about  to  be  married, 
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unless  the  future  home  is  to  be  in  another  county  or 
another  country.  The  words  "pour  prendre  congJ" 
signify  to  take  farewell ;  and  when  good-bye  is  not 
intended,  and  future  meetings  are  anticipated,  there 
is  no  ostensible  motive  for  leaving  P.P.C.  cards. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

POINTS    IN     CALLING. 

CALLING  on  intimate  friends  and  calling  on  new 
neighbours  are  social  duties  that  occupy  the  leisure 
of  residents  returning  to  the  country  at  the  close  of 
the  London  season,  or  on  coming  back  from  a  course 
of  foreign  waters.  There  is  far  more  briskness  in 
country  calling  than  in  town  calling,  and  more  socia- 
bility and  friendliness,  generally  speaking.  There  is 
a  decided  wish  to  find  people  "  at  home  "  upon  whom 
one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  call,  for  a  call  is  made 
cither  out  of  friendship  or  civility.  The  one  is  always 
a  pleasure,  the  other  little  more  than  a  duty — a  duty 
entirely  confined  to  country  society,  and  neither  ex- 
pected in  town  or  at  watering  places.  As  summer 
days  are  long,  and  calls  are  few  in  the  country  in 
comparison  with  town,  there  is  not  that  eagerness  to 
get  them  over,  to  crowd  as  many  into  one  afternoon 
as  possible,  and  to  be  pleased  when  there  is  a  chance 
of  hearing  the  words  "  not  at  home."  Calling  in  the 
country  means,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  to 
pay  a  personal  visit,  not  merely  to  leave  a  card  and 
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drive  off,  or  to  send  cards  by  a  servant,  or  even  to 
send  them  by  post,  for  the  reasons  given.  There  is 
time  and  to  spare  for  calling ;  it  forms  part  of  the 
day's  occupation. 

In  the  country  the  circle  of  friends  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood, if  narrow,  is  an  exceedingly  friendly  and 
intimate  one  ;  families  have  known  each  other  from 
childhood,  they  have  many  interests  in  common — 
politics,  sport,  agricultural  pursuits,  local  interests 
of  every  kind.  The  Bench  and  the  School  Board 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  men,  while  the  ladies  are 
not  far  behind  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  interests, 
and  they  have  further  common  ground  to  go  upon 
with  each  other  in  relation  to  individual  home  duties, 
and  wider  ones  in  parish  work,  schools,  and  church. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  call  does  not  resolve 
itself  into  a  ten  minutes'  conventional  one,  but 
lengthens  into  a  long  and  confidential  half-hour's 
talk,  in  which  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  that  future  meetings  have  to  be  drawn  upon  ad 
libitum. 

Between  people  who  have  long  been  resident  in  a 
neighbourhood  friendship  takes  the  lead  rather  than 
etiquette,  and  if  a  recent  arrival  is  unable  to  call 
upon  an  intimate  neighbour  for  some  reason  or  other, 
the  neighbour  hastens  to  go  over  and  see  her,  not 
waiting  for  her  to  call  and  thus  announce  her  return, 
although  when  practicable  the  one  who  has  returned 
to  her  home  loses  little  time  in  making  her  friends 
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aware  of  the  fact  by  calling  at  her  earliest  con- 
venience. 

New  neighbours  are  to  be  found  in  most  neigh- 
bourhoods during  August  and  September — more 
numerous,  it  would  appear,  each  year,  as  every  one 
possessing  a  country  house  is  seized  with  a  desire 
to  let  it  furnished  for  a  few  weeks.  One  agent  alone 
advertises  a  thousand  country  houses  on  his  books 
to  be  let ;  and  for  the  summer  season  every  one's 
country  acquaintances  have  a  decided  inclination  to 
let  their  houses,  both  large  and  small.  This  influx 
of  newcomers  seldom  brings  the  life  into  a  neigh- 
bourhood it  might  be  expected  to  do.  They  come 
for  so  short  a  time,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  make  their  acquaintance ;  nothing  like 
intimacy  can  result  from  so  doing.  They  have  prob- 
ably their  own  friends  to  stay  with  them,  and  it  is 
always  a  bore  to  take  the  plunge  and  introduce 
one's  self,  and  explain  who  one  is  and  where  one 
comes  from  ;  thus,  many  are  idle  about  calling,  and 
let  the  matter  drift,  while  a  few  energetic  ones  con- 
scientiously do  their  duty,  and  call  on  the  newcomers 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  acquisitions,  and  in 
some  measure  compensate  society  for  the  loss  it  has 
sustained  by  the  absence  of  country  neighbours. 

New  neighbours  have  also  their  views  on  the  ques- 
tion of  being  called  upon.  Some  take  a  place  for 
themselves  and  their  friends,  relying  upon  them  alone 
for  society,  and  not  caring  to  make  acquaintance 
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with  the  county,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  county 
does  not  care  about  them,  viz.  that  time  will  only 
admit  of  perhaps  little  more  than  a  ceremonious 
interchange  of  calls  ;  others,  again,  take  a  medium 
course,  and  are  pleased  if  the  neighbours  think  it 
worth  while  to  call  upon  them  ;  and  there  is  yet 
another  class,  composed  of  people  whose  wish  it  is 
to  make  new  acquaintances,  and  who  go  into  the 
country  year  after  year  for  this  purpose.  This  plan 
is  successful  if  they  are  wealthy,  and  can  take  well- 
known  houses  in  good  neighbourhoods,  perhaps  the 
largest  and  smartest ;  but  it  does  not  succeed  equally 
well  with  those  who  can  only  afford  to  take  small 
houses  of  modest  pretensions,  and  whose  social 
position  fails  to  recommend  them  to  the  county. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

ABOUT  PAYING  CALLS. 

A  FEW  words  on  the  subject  of  paying  and  returning 
"  calls "  will  not  be  inappropriate,  as  points  often 
occur  of  a  somewhat  intricate  character.  The  broad 
outline  of  calling  is  generally  understood — that  is  to 
say,  that  calls  must  in  due  course  be  made,  and  con- 
sequently returned.  What,  however,  is  to  be  said 
about  a  first  call  ?  On  arrival  in  town  or  country, 
should  calls  be  made  at  once  on  friends  and 
acquaintances,  or  should  they  take  the  initiative,  and 
be  the  first  to  call  ?  This  question,  so  often  put,  has 
but  one  answer,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  etiquette, 
but  also  from  a  common-sense  point  of  view.  The 
arrival  should  be  the  first  to  call,  and,  by  so  doing, 
intimate  the  fact  of  being  in  town,  and  consequently 
having  a  town  address,  otherwise  weeks  might  elapse 
before  acquaintances  become  aware  of  the  exact 
whereabouts  of  those  who  have  arrived  ;  and  when 
the  stay  is  to  be  but  a  short  one — limited  to  weeks — 
this  loss  of  time  is  regrettable.  This  rule  holds 
equally  good  in  the  country  between  acquaintances 
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although  intimate  friendships  occasion  it  to  be 
reversed  in  many  instances,  and  it  is  then  considered 
kind,  friendly,  and  polite  to  call  immediately  it  is 
known  that  a  popular  neighbour  has  returned,  and 
not  to  wait  to  be  taken  in  turn  with  the  more  cere- 
monious calls. 

How  soon  should  a  call  be  returned  if  the  caller  is 
a  new  arrival  in  town  ?  Not,  perhaps,  the  same  after- 
noon, as  with  foreign  royalties,  but  within  the  week, 
engagements  permitting,  and  better  still,  within  three 
or  four  days.  It  is  idle  to  expect  to  find  any  one  at 
home  during  the  calling  hours,  but  calls  are  made, 
nevertheless,  and  cards  are  left.  It  may  be  asked 
what  is  the  use  of  calling  when  there  is  a  certainty 
that  the  answer  "  Not  at  home  "  will  be  received  ?  It 
has  a  distinct  use.  A  call  is  a  politeness  shown  to 
the  person  called  upon,  and,  moreover,  it  brings  about 
a  rapprochement,  and  is  the  basis  of  invitations.  With- 
out invitations  society  would  be  at  a  dead-lock,  and 
without  calling,  invitations  would  not  be  forthcoming, 
on  the  ground  that  those  who  are  in  town  and  well 
enough  to  call  naturally  do  so.  Illness  or  absence 
could  alone  prevent  this  being  done — two  formidable 
bars  to  the  acceptance  of  invitations. 

After  the  first  interchange  of  calls  in  town,  what 
length  of  time  should  follow  upon  a  second  call  ? 
This  is  a  point  where  a  little  hesitation  occurs.  Say 
a  new  arrival  has  called,  and  been  called  upon  within 
the  week,  when  should  the  call  be  repeated  ?  Most 
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probably  some  invitation  will  reach  the  new  arrival. 
If  to  an  evening  entertainment,  the  lady  receiving  the 
invitation  will  have  the  opportunity  of  leaving  cards 
afterwards,  or  calling  if  it  is  a  dinner  invitation. 
Failing  these  invitations,  within  three  weeks  would  be 
a  reasonable  time  wherein  to  call  by  an  acquaintance 
only  making  a  brief  stay  in  town,  otherwise  a  month 
or  six  weeks  might  be  allowed  to  expire  before  again 
calling.  Not  unfrequently  a  new  arrival  sends  out 
invitations  as  soon  as  calls  have  been  returned.  This 
gives  an  opening  for  further  calling  on  the  new  arrival, 
if  invitations  are  of  the  nature  as  before  stated,  other- 
wise the  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  luncheon  or 
afternoon  tea  is  equivalent  to  a  call,  and  does  not 
necessitate  a  subsequent  one,  providing  they  are 
intimate  with  each  other  ;  otherwise,  after  an  invitation 
to  luncheon,  a  call  usually  follows  within  a  fortnight. 

A  question  that  occurs  to  many  is  whether  it  is 
more  correct  to  return  a  first  call  on  an  "  At  Home  " 
day,  or  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  To  return  a 
call  on  an  "  At  Home  "  day  would  be  the  correct  thing 
to  do,  on  various  counts.  The  mistress  of  the  house 
would  be  at  home  for  a  certainty,  and  being  at  home 
she  would  probably  prefer  to  receive  calls  on  that 
day ;  but  it  almost  amounts  to  a  matter  of  convenience 
on  the  part  of  the  caller  as  to  whether  engagements, 
etc.,  permit. 

Is  it  etiquette  to  call  a  second  time  before  a  call 
has  been  returned  ?  The  answer  is  no  as  regards 
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mere  acquaintances.  Even  if  the  call  is  delayed  it 
must  still  be  waited  for,  but  it  in  no  wise  interferes 
with  invitations  being  given  and  accepted,  and  a  call 
overdue  is  beside  the  question.  Between  friends 
this  etiquette  is  not  in  force,  and  a  friend  might  call 
once  or  twice  on  another  without  hesitation,  however 
long  a  call  was  overdue. 

If  a  call  is  returned  by  a  card,  what  is  intended 
thereby?  As  a  general  rule  it  is  meant  to  restrict 
the  acquaintance  to  a  card-leaving  one.  This  con- 
clusion should  not  be  arrived  at,  however,  without 
positive  proof  that  such  is  the  case.  A  second 
occurrence,  for  instance,  would  be  a  decided  proof. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  done  inadvertently, 
and  through  press  of  engagements  and  want  of 
leisure ;  it  is,  therefore,  all-important  to  give  ac- 
quaintances the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  the  first 
instance.  When  the  conclusion,  however,  amounts 
to  an  established  fact,  the  calls  should  be  returned 
with  cards  only,  after  a  considerable  interval  of  time. 

If  a  call  has  not  been  returned,  say  for  six  months, 
nine  months,  or  even  twelve  months,  has  too  long  a 
period  of  time  been  allowed  to  elapse  to  admit  of  its 
being  paid  ?  No,  providing  there  is  the  smallest 
excuse  or  justification  for  its  having  been  so  long 
delayed.  Living  far  apart  in  town,  or  in  the  country 
at  a  considerable  distance,  absence  from  home,  or 
occupation,  or  illness  are  paramount  excuses  to  urge  ; 
but  if  indifference  or  caprice  are  the  only  reasons,  and 
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neither  of  the  foregoing  excuses  exist,  so  tardy  a  call 
would  hardly  be  acceptable,  and  a  more  auspicious 
occasion  should  be  sought  for  renewing  the  acquaint- 
ance. Another  point  on  this  head  affects  country 
residents.  For  instance,  a  country  resident  has  failed 
to  call  upon  a  newcomer  on  first  arrival,  yet  after, 
perhaps,  a  year  or  eighteen  months  circumstances 
induce  the  wish  to  call.  Perhaps  the  newcomer 
has  become  popular  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  has 
proved  to  be  smarter  than  was  first  supposed,  or 
prejudices  have  worn  off,  and  the  acquaintance  is 
considered  desirable.  Under  such  conditions  can  a 
call  be  made  ?  Yes,  it  can  be,  and  is  made,  but  the 
meekest  spirited  feel  a  trifle  hurt  at  this  postponed 
recognition,  and  return  it  rather  against  the  grain  ;  but 
the  force  of  circumstances  almost  compels  the  accept- 
ance of  the  proffered  civility  so  late  in  coming. 

Widow  ladies  and  single  ladies  are  often  in  doubt 
as  to  how  bachelors'  calls  can  be  acknowledged, 
especially  calls  from  unmarried  clergymen.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  cards  cannot  be  left  by  ladies  so 
situated.  An  invitation  to  luncheon,  tea,  or  dinner  is 
the  received  way  of  acknowledging  these  calls,  save 
in  the  case  of  parochial  calls,  which  have  no  society 
signification.  When  a  son  is  living  with  his  mother, 
or  a  brother  with  a  sister,  these  gentlemen  should 
return  the  bachelors'  calls,  occupation  permitting. 

A  question  a  hostess  often  puts,  not  only  to  herself, 
but  to  others,  is,  "  Ought  I  to  take  a  friend  staying  with 
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me  to  call  upon  people  I  know  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  wait  until  they  call  upon  her?  The  latter  is  a 
phase  of  calling  unknown  in  England,  and,  therefore, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  hostess  takes  her  guest  with 
her  when  returning  calls,  and  introduces  her  to  those 
she  calls  upon,  who  happen  to  be  at  home.  But  this 
is  entirely  optional  on  her  part,  and  not  unfrequently, 
for  various  reasons,  she  does  not  do  so.  For  instance, 
if  her  neighbours  are  smart  and  exclusive,  and  if  a 
lady  staying  with  her  is  neither,  there  would  be  no 
advantage  in  making  them  known  to  one  another ; 
and,  again,  if  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  the  guest  is 
rather  fine,  and  knows  what  is  termed  the  "best 
people,"  she  does  not  care  to  be  taken  to  call  upon 
those  she  would  consider  "uninteresting,"  and  with 
whom  she  would  probably  have  little  in  common. 

An  idea  is  prevalent  with  many  that  they  should 
introduce  any  guest  staying  with  them  to  all  their 
friends  and  neighbours,  whereas  the  obligation  to  do 
so  does  not  exist ;  and  the  fact  of  asking  a  friend  to 
stay  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  house  does  not  necessitate 
introducing  that  friend  to  the  neighbours  far  and  near. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  visitor  should,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  introduced  to  callers  if  present  when  they 
arrive,  and  invitations  to  garden-parties,  afternoon 
teas,  and  occasionally  to  dinner-parties,  usually  follow 
upon  these  introductions  during  September,  when 
every  one,  more  or  less,  is  entertaining  guests.  In 
the  case  of  large  shooting-parties,  this  question 
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does  not  trouble  a  hostess.  She  knows  very  well 
that  three  or  four  strangers  cannot  be  taken  to  call 
upon  a  resident  unless  there  is  some  ostensible  reason 
for  so  doing,  such  as  being  previously  acquainted 
with  one  or  two  of  the  ladies,  or  the  resident 
being  the  owner  of  a  show  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  which  case  permission  is  asked  to  bring 
some  of  the  party  ;  but  this  latter  would  take  the 
action  of  driving  over  out  of  the  category  of  calling 
altogether,  and  is,  therefore,  beside  the  question  ; 
it  is  entirely  a  side  issue.  In  a  large  shooting- 
party  it  generally  occurs  that  one  or  two  of  the 
guests  have  friends  amongst  the  neighbours,  or  are 
slightly  acquainted  with  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
ones,  in  which  case  a  hostess  invariably  offers  to 
take  them  over  to  call,  on  one  afternoon  during 
their  stay,  as  early  as  possible,  that  the  return  call 
may  be  received,  or  even  a  short  visit  proposed, 
which  often  follows  between  friends  when  it  becomes 
known  that  they  are  staying  in  the  same  county,  or 
on  the  borders  thereof. 


CHAPTER    X. 

SOCIETY  IN   THE  COUNTRY. 

"  WE  came  down  here  at  the  end  of  July.  We  were 
told  it  was  such  a  good  neighbourhood ;  but  hardly 
any  one  has  called  upon  us  as  yet,"  remarks  a  new- 
comer to  a  resident.  During  the  summer  and  autumn 
almost  every  county  is  enlivened  by  the  advent  of 
newcomers,  who  take  for  a  short  term — six  weeks  to 
two  months,  or  even  longer — the  best  houses  in  the 
market.  It  is  sad  to  observe  how  many  of  these  are 
on  the  agents'  lists,  far  more  than  are  actually  taken, 
and  yet  these  temporary  tenants  often  make  the 
foregoing  complaint  of  want  of  cordiality  on  the  part 
of  a  county. 

Practically  speaking,  there  are  other  reasons 
besides  exclusiveness  which  occasions  this  stand- 
offishness  on  the  part  of  county  gentry.  From  an 
agent's  point  of  view  a  "  good  neighbourhood " 
signifies  that  it  includes  many  noblemen's  seats 
occupied  by  the  owners,  and  neither  closed  nor  "  to 
let ; "  but  from  society's  standpoint  these  resident 
owners  prove  far  less  neighbourly  to  their  new 
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neighbours  than  county  gentry  usually  are.  For 
instance,  though  nominally  at  home,  they  are  very 
much  away — in  Scotland,  or  on  a  round  of  visits, 
or,  maybe,  on  the  Continent  for  a  three-weeks' 
course  at  one  or  other  of  the  German  spas.  Their 
stay  in  the  county  itself  is  thus  fitful  during  August 
and  September  ;  and  the  most  good-natured  amongst 
them  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  call  on  a  new 
neighbour  whose  brief  term  will  be  over  before  the 
autumn  sets  in. 

When  renting  a  place  for  a  short  time — if  county 
society  is  to  be  taken  into  account — it  is  far  wiser  to 
make  for  a  neighbourhood  where  fine  mansions  are 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  to  select  one 
where  the  houses  are  not  show  places,  and  are 
occupied  by  residents  who  are  at  home  all  the  year 
round,  so  to  speak,  and  who  welcome  new  arrivals 
into  their  midst,  as  bringing  a  little  variety  into  their 
everyday  life. 

The  clergy  in  every  district  form  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  society  of  the  place,  and  at  every 
garden-party  and  outdoor  gathering  they  are  as 
twenty  to  one  as  compared  with  the  laity.  They  are 
prominent  guests  at  all  entertainments,  and  hospit- 
able givers  of  the  same,  and  they  form  an  important 
link  between  newcomers  and  county  residents. 
A  rector  of  a  parish,  his  wife  and  daughters,  are 
naturally  the  first  to  call  upon  a  new  neighbour, 
and  their  example  is  followed  with  more  or  less 
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alacrity  by  the  society — that  is  to  say,  the  rectors  of 
neighbouring  parishes,  and  the  near  and  outlying 
county  families. 

Occasionally  one  or  other  of  the  neighbours  is 
asked  by  a  mutual  friend  to  call  on  a  new  arrival ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  calling  initiated  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  and  his  family  is  slowly 
followed  by  the  immediate  neighbours  in  due  course. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  calling  is 
the  rumour  or  report  which  is  usually  started,  that  a 
house  is  only  let  for  a  few  weeks.  Thus  it  is  not 
considered  worth  while  calling  upon  people  who 
intend  leaving  so  soon.  This  is  so  good  an  excuse, 
that  it  is  readily  accepted  and  made  use  of,  more 
especially  by  those  living  at  a  distance. 

A  first  idea  with  some  people  in  taking  a  place  for 
a  short  term  is  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  enjoy  a 
summer  in  the  country  without  being  dependent 
upon  the  neighbours  for  society,  and  that  visitors 
from  week  to  week  will  be  all-sufficient  company. 
In  the  long  run  this  proves  a  fallacy.  This  enforced 
seclusion  becomes  depressing  to  the  spirits,  and  a 
longing  to  know  something  of  what  the  outside  world 
is  doing  is  acutely  experienced.  Long  afternoon 
drives  on  winding  and  dusty  country  roads  prove 
something  more  than  monotonous,  simply  aggravat- 
ing, when  there  is  no  end  in  view,  except  a  little 
trivial  shopping  at  an  adjacent  market  town — no  one 
to  visit,  no  calls  to  return,  and  nowhere  to  take 
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visitors  by  way  of  amusing  them.  Afternoon  tea 
with  this  or  that  neighbour,  a  tennis  or  a  garden- 
party,  a  luncheon  at  some  pleasant  house,  are  social 
events  that  fill  up  country  life,  and  make  it  what  it 
is — pleasant  and  sociable. 

A  succession  of  visitors  means  a  considerable 
increase  in  household  expenses,  and  therefore  con- 
tinuous hospitality  amounts  to  somewhat  of  a  tax 
to  thos2  who  are  not  overburdened  with  wealth. 

It  too  often  happens  that  many  of  the  principal 
houses  in  a  county,  or  rather  in  a  corner  of  it,  are 
let  for  a  couple  of  months  or  so,  in  which  case  all 
are  newcomers,  and  consequently  cannot  venture 
to  call  upon  each  other.  It  sometimes  falls  out, 
however,  that  the  few  remaining  residents  bring 
about  an  acquaintanceship  between  the  new  tenants, 
but  oftener  than  not  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  so  doing,  and  near  neighbours — new  comers — 
remain  complete  strangers  to  each  other  to  the  end 
of  their  term  of  occupation. 


CHAPTER   XL 

INVITATION-LISTS,   OR  WHOM   TO   INVITE. 

THE  inspection  of  a  visiting-list  is  oftener  than  not  a 
somewhat  depressing  occupation.  The  list  of  names 
becomes  a  private  yearly  record  of  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  since  it  was  conned  over  a  year  ago. 
In  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  it  is  inevitable  that 
a  list  cannot  remain  intact  year  after  year,  and  each 
season  the  names  of  new  acquaintances  take  the 
place  of  those  who  have  drifted  out  of  it,  through 
absence,  illness,  or  death. 

Opinions  are  divided,  rather  equally  so,  as  to 
whether  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  give  entertainments 
in  the  opening  weeks  of  the  season,  before  it  is  well 
on,  or  towards  its  close,  say,  in  the  last  days  of  July. 
By  satisfactory  is  meant,  plainly  speaking,  an  ade- 
quate return,  and  this  is,  more  or  less — and  rather  more 
than  less — the  basis  on  which  society  hospitality  is 
founded,  and  the  pivot  on  which  it  works. 

This  society  rule  applies  to  all  entertainments,  and 
is  so  strictly  in  force  that  the  obligation  to  give  a 
return  on  the  same  lines  is  generally  recognized 
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and  understood.  A  dinner  invitation  is,  therefore, 
returned  by  a  similar  compliment,  and  so  on  through 
the  gamut  of  social  functions.  It  is  not  the  received 
rule  to  return  an  invitation  to  dinner  by  an  invitation 
to  luncheon,  or  one  to  luncheon  by  one  to  tea.  Each 
invitation  provokes  its  corresponding  value,  socially 
speaking.  Thus  the  majority  of  guests  invited  year 
after  year  to  an  afternoon  "  At  Home,"  for  instance, 
are  not  often  dinner-guests  or  ball-guests  in  that  par- 
ticular house,  although  the  dinner-guests  are  bidden 
to  the  "  At  Home,"  and  the  large  majority  already 
mentioned  are  dinner-guests  at  other  houses.  So 
the  unwritten  law  is  fulfilled. 

Whom  to  invite  and  whom  not  to  invite  are  points 
that  require  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  first  principles  are  simple  enough — to  give  in 
return  a  similar  equivalent ;  but  those  who  take  the 
initiative  in  this  matter  should  be  sure  that  their 
social  importance  justifies  them  in  thus  taking  the 
lead,  and  are  upon  the  same  footing  in  society,  other- 
wise this  movement  is  not  unlikely  to  fall  short  of 
the  anticipated  result,  and  they  will  probably  find 
the  adequate  return  is  made  rather  in  the  letter  than 
in  the  spirit. 

What  length  of  acquaintanceship  justifies  a  dinner- 
invitation  being  given,  and  how  soon  after  intro- 
duction may  this  civility  be  proffered  ?  There  is  no 
hard-and-fast  rule  on  this  head,  and  circumstances 
decide  the  matter ;  although  it  may  be  taken  for 
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granted  that,  if  dinner-invitations  do  not  follow 
shortly  after  introductions,  they  seldom  do  so  as 
time  goes  on,  and  the  less  important  civilities  take 
the  place  of  the  more  important  ones — that  is  to 
say,  new  acquaintances  join  the  afternoon-party 
ranks,  and  do  not  often  get  beyond  this  first  step. 
For  why?  A  dinner-list  is  necessarily  a  restricted 
one,  and,  being  constructed  on  the  return  principle, 
there  is  very  little  margin  left  to  include  those  who 
do  not  come  within  this  category ;  although  all 
who  can  lend  lustre  and  prestige  to  a  function  are 
invited  on  the  same  principle,  and  they  give  perhaps 
more  than  they  take. 

It  is  generally  considered  advantageous  from  the 
above  point  of  view — the  paramount  one  in  society — 
to  give  dances  in  the  opening  days  of  the  season, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  return  in  this  line  for  those  for 
whom  these  dances  are  given.  There  are,  however, 
two  sides  of  looking  at  this  precautionary  measure, 
for  it  is  naturally  desirable  to  invite  those  who  can 
and  do  give  dances,  but  they  are  not  always  amongst 
the  earliest  arrivals  in  town  after  Easter,  and  the 
smartest  dances  generally  come  off  in  July  rather 
than  in  May.  A  dance-list  is  usually  made  up  of 
the  daughters  of  those  who  are  on  the  visiting-list, 
for  in  these  advanced  days  the  mothers  are  not 
invited  with  the  daughters  to  these  small  dances ; 
nevertheless,  the  young  ladies  invited  must  be  the 
daughters  of  mothers  who  are  recognized  as  givers 
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of  dances,  otherwise  there  would  be  little  or  no 
return  forthcoming.  Then  as  to  men  on  a  ball-list, 
nothing  is  expected  from  them  by  way  of  return 
but  their  presence,  and  this  at  times  almost  amounts 
to  a  favour,  so  much  so  that  outside  aid  has  fre- 
quently to  be  drawn  upon  to  render  a  list  anything 
like  complete. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCERNING   NUMBERS  AT   DINNER-PARTIES. 

IN  the  dreary,  dark  month  of  December,  dinner-giving 
in  town  is  principally  limited  to  "  little  dinners," — 
"  friendly  little  dinners  " — dinner-parties  being  almost 
nowhere,  their  turn  coming  a  little  later,  when  Parlia- 
ment reassembles.  Up  to  then,  society  is  on  the 
move — here,  there,  and  everywhere — and  it  is  difficult 
to  know  who  is  and  who  is  not  in  town,  while  many 
of  those  in  town  are  more  or  less  birds  of  passage  on 
the  start  for  elsewhere.  All  this  is  against  big 
dinners  being  given,  but  much  in  favour  of  little 
dinners. 

A  run  up  to  town  is  made  for  a  week  or  ten  days  ; 
men  meet  each  other  at  the  clubs,  and  one  or  the 

other  suggests  dining  together.     Mr.  A tells  his 

wife  that  the  B s  are  in  town,  and  that  he  should 

like  her  to  ask  them  to  dinner,  and  to  get  a  man  to 
meet  them.  This  makes  a  little  dinner  of  five,  but 

not  a  dinner-party.     Or  the  A s  have  dined  with 

the  C s,  and  the  C s,  knowing  the  B s  are 

in  town,  at  once  take  the  opportunity  of  asking  the 
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A s  to  meet   them — a   little   dinner  of  six,  the 

most  sociable  of  numbers.     Or  the  A s,  knowing 

that  the  C s  are  going  away  for  Christmas,  and 

would   like   to   meet   the   D s   and   the  B s, 

invite  them  to  dine  in  a  quiet  way — a  little  dinner  of 
eight,  the  most  difficult  of  numbers,  but  proverbially 
cheery  and  popular  with  both  hostess  and  guests. 

Let  us  see  how  the  numbers  work,  for  although  it 
sounds  simple  enough  to  have  a  few  friends  to  dine, 
yet  to  send  them  in  to  dinner  and  to  place  them 
satisfactorily  requires  more  consideration  than  does 
a  dinner-party  of  from  fourteen  and  upwards. 
Husbands  and  wives  cannot  be  sent  in  to  dinner 
with  each  other,  neither  must  they  be  placed  side 
by  side  at  table  ;  neither  must  precedency  be  ignored, 
and  the  friends  in  whose  honour  the  "  little  dinner " 
is  originated  must  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  front, 
or  the  little  function  falls  flat. 

As  regards  the  before-mentioned  little  dinner  of 
five — host  and  hostess,  one  couple  and  a  man,  in 
dinner-invitation  parlance.  This  last  individual  is 
generally  some  one  rather  out  of  the  common,  some 
one  worth  meeting  ;  a  nonentity  is  not  usually  singled 
out  to  fill  this  position.  What  follows  ?  The  pre- 
cedency due  to  him  sends  him  in  with  the  hostess  in 

place  of  the  married  man,  Mr.  B ,  who  has  to  walk 

in  by  himself,  feeling  rather  out  of  it.  He  makes 
amends  to  himself,  however,  by  sitting  next  to  the 
host,  and  allowing  Mrs.  B to  have  hardly  a  word 
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with  him.     Mrs.  B 's  resource,  however,  is  to  talk 

to  the  man  who  sits  on  her  right  hand,  and  thus  the 
hostess  has  rather  a  dull  time  of  it.  There  are  two 
distinct  t$te-a-t$tes,  and  she  is  in  neither,  and  regrets 
that  she  did  not  invite  two  men,  which  a  hostess  often 
does,  to  avoid  this  block. 

But  very  little  is  gained,  as  a  general  rule,  when  a 
second  man  is  asked.  The  little  dinner  is  over- 
weighted ;  there  are  four  men  to  two  ladies  ;  the 
conversation  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  men,  and 
the  two  ladies  may  crack  walnuts  in  silence,  and 
adjourn  to  the  drawing-room  at  the  earliest  moment, 
leaving  the  gentlemen  in  possession  of  the  dining- 
room,  which  they  frequently  retain  for  at  least  half 
an  hour,  and  on  rejoining  the  two  ladies  one  of  them 
will  perhaps  facetiously  remark,  "  I  hope  we  have 
not  come  too  soon" 

Six  is  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  number,  easy  to 
place.  The  host  has  a  lady  on  either  side  of  him — 
at  his  right  hand  and  at  his  left ;  the  hostess  has  a 
gentleman  at  her  left  and  at  her  right.  The  symmetry 
is  correct — host  and  hostess  at  top  and  bottom  of  the 
dinner-table,  a  couple  on  either  side.  If  the  guests 
are  of  equal  rank,  nothing  is  easier  than  for  the  host 

to  take  Mrs.  B ,  and  Mr.  B Mrs.  A ,  and 

Mr.  A the  hostess  ;  but  if  one  couple  is  of  higher 

rank  it  would  necessitate  the  hostess  asking  the 
gentleman  of  highest  rank  to  take  the  lady  second  in 
rank  instead  of  herself,  to  avoid  sending  the  second 
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couple — husband  and  wife — in  to  dinner  together. 
Thus,  when  six  only  are  >  invited,  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  ask  one  married  couple,  a  widow  or 
unmarried  lady,  and  a  bachelor,  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  Husbands  and  wives  are  seldom  at  their  best 
when  seated  opposite  each  other — at  least,  the  wives 
are  not ;  the  critical  eyes  of  their  husbands  are  upon 
them,  and  their  critical  ears  are  open  to  catch  what 
they  are  saying,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
remarks  they  have  made  during  dinner  may  be  pro- 
nounced foolish,  or  even  indiscreet.  "  You  should  not 
have  repeated  that,"  or,  "  What  made  you  tell  him 
that  ?  "  are  very  marital  phrases  during  the  home- 
ward drive. 

The  number  seven — the  seventh  being  an  extra 
man — is,  perhaps,  an  improvement  on  six,  as  it 
obviates  the  necessity  of  waiving  the  precedency  due 
to  the  man  of  highest  rank  ;  but  the  one  husband  left 
out  in  the  cold  feels  that  he  is  the  odd  man,  and  may 
or  may  not  like  the  position  that  this  number  gives 
him. 

The  delightful  little  dinner  of  eight  is  open  to  two 
objections  in  placing  the  guests  ;  it  obliges  two 
ladies  to  sit  together,  or  two  gentlemen.  Supposing 
the  party  to  consist  of  four  ladies  and  four  gentlemen. 
The  alternative  is  for  the  hostess  to  give  up  her  seat 
at  the  top  of  the  table  to  the  gentleman  who  takes 
her  in  to  dinner,  changing  places  with  him  ;  but  it 
is  an  alternative  many  hostesses  decline  to  take, 
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although  a  few  accept  it,  preferring  to  see  their 
guests  more  sociably  placed.  The  advantages  this 
number  offers  are  that  precedency  can  be  strictly 
followed,  and  that  it  offers  more  variety  than  does  a 
lesser  number,  should  the  guests  be  unknown  to  each 
other,  while  when  all  are  acquainted  it  is  considered 
the  most  perfect  of  numbers  from  a  diner-out's  point 
of  view. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

REASONABLE   NOTICE  TO   DINE. 

IT  is  a  moot  question  as  to  what  would  be  con- 
sidered a  reasonable  notice  to  give  in  respect  to 
dinner  invitations.  The  object  of  a  long  notice  is  to 
secure  the  presence  of  certain  guests  at  a  certain 
dinner  on  a  certain  night,  and  as  this  desire  is  a 
general  one,  it  follows  that  three  or  four  hostesses 
desire  the  company  of  the  same  people  on  the  same 
night.  To  be  the  first  in  the  field,  the  first  to 
invite,  is  palpably  the  only  way  of  attaining  this 
object. 

Granted  that  a  pleasant  dinner  has  occasionally  to 
be  given  up  on  account  of  a  previous  engagement, 
does  it  not  also  happen  that  a  dull  one  is  refused  for 
the  same  reason — a  prior  engagement?  From  a 
hostess's  point  of  view,  the  short  notice  of  a  week 
would  render  her  dinner-party  almost  a  scratch  one. 
Three  or  four  refusals  necessitate  three  or  four  other 
invitations,  and  these  in  their  turn  bring  less  than 
half  the  number  of  acceptances,  thus  rendering 
necessary  a  further  relay  of  invitations  demanding 
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immediate  replies.  Postal  delivery  in  London  is  not 
equal  to  this  strain,  and  from  six  to  eight  hours  is 
bound  to  elapse  between  sending  out  invitations  and 
receiving  answers,  and  to  telegraph  an  acceptance  or 
a  refusal  would  not  go  far  in  mending  matters.  A 
hostess  would  be  equally  uncertain  as  to  who  was 
going  to  dine  with  her  until  within  a  day  or  two  of  a 
projected  dinner-party — not  a  satisfactory  state  of 
things.  Only  those  who  give  dinner-parties  have  any 
idea  of  the  length  of  notice  required  to  bring  together 
the  right  people  on  a  given  day  to  make  a  dinner- 
party a  success,  instead  of  its  being  a  heterogeneous 
assemblage  of  ill-assorted  people  gathered  together 
faute  de  mieux. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  length  of  notice  was,  no  doubt, 
from  eight  to  ten  days,  but  this  was  fifty  years  ago, 
and  people  live  faster  and  get  through  more  now  than 
then,  engagements  on  every  side  being  far  more 
numerous.  Whatever  may  be  the  standing  a  man 
takes  in  life,  socially  speaking,  and  whatever  his 
occupation  or  profession,  he  has  a  round  of  public 
dinners  to  get  through  during  the  London  season 
which  cannot  easily  be  put  on  one  side  ;  and  therefore 
he  has  few  evenings  available  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  even  his  greatest  friends.  Again,  a  week's  notice 
would,  after  all,  bring  things  round  to  the  same  point 
as  would  a  six-weeks'  notice  as  regards  accepting 
pleasant  invitations  and  rejecting  undesirable  ones. 
The  first  received  must  be  the  first  accepted,  and  luck 
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or  chance  would  decide  the  matter  as  to  which  came 
first.  Supposing  that  a  man  had  no  actual  dinner 
engagement,  when  he  desires  to  escape  from  an 
unwelcome  invitation  he  very  readily  improvises  one 
by  asking  a  friend  to  dine  with  him  at  his  club,  and 
so  on.  Moreover,  a  week's  notice  would  materially 
interfere  with  play-going,  as  stalls  for  popular  plays 
are  often  taken  a  fortnight  and  three  weeks  in 
advance,  and  thus  engagements  are  made  for  par- 
ticular evenings  in  consequence,  which  would  prevent 
dining  out. 

The  dignity  of  a  man  is  somewhat  ruffled  at  being 
asked  to  dinner  within  three  days  of  a  dinner-party, 
as  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  been  asked  to  fill  up  a  gap 
made  by  a  refusal.  On  an  average,  out  of  fifteen 
invitations  issued  at  a  week's  notice  only  three 
acceptances  can  be  counted  upon ;  thus  under  a 
week's  notice  acceptances  would  be  almost  hopeless, 
even  from  the  least  popular  of  men. 

In  the  off-season,  in  November  and  December,  little 
dinners  of  eight  can  be  got  up  at  a  week's  notice  with 
a  certain  amount  of  apology  for  the  shortness  of  the 
notice  ;  but  in  the  season  itself  were  answers  to  dinner 
invitations  delayed  to  within  a  week  of  the  event,  it 
would  soon  put  a  stop  to  dinner-giving  altogether. 
The  wear  and  tear,  anxiety,  doubt,  trouble  and  worry 
would  reduce  dinner-givers  to  the  verge  of  distraction, 
and  render  them  quite  incapable  of  continued  efforts 
to  dine  their  friends. 
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From  six  weeks'  to  four  weeks'  notice  is  not  too 
much  to  give  when  a  dinner-party  of  five  and  twenty 
guests  is  projected,  while  three  weeks  to  a  fortnight 
is  equally  reasonable  in  the  case  of  smaller  dinner- 
parties of  from  eight  upwards. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

DINNER-PARTIES. 

THE  dining-out  season  in  the  country,  practically 
speaking,  commences  with  the  opening  days  of 
October,  and  continues  with  more  or  less  briskness 
until  the  close  of  the  shooting  season,  but  later  still 
in  hunting  counties,  where  it  is  prolonged  until 
almost  the  end  of  March. 

It  may  be  asked,  is  dining  out  in  the  country 
popular  as  a  general  rule?  Is  much  hospitality  of 
this  kind  forthcoming?  and  do  people  accept  invi- 
tations to  dine  out  in  the  country  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  in  town  ?  Take  it  all  in  all,  they  do. 
They  grumble,  perhaps,  but  they  go,  nevertheless. 
They  know  that  the  drive  will  be  a  long  one  ;  the 
dinner,  alas !  long  also,  and  as  to  the  company  they 
will  meet — well,  if  they  are  expected  to  reinforce 
a  house-party,  it  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  they  will  find  themselves  amongst  strangers, 
and  supercilious  strangers  oftener  than  not.  If  the 
guests  bidden  are  the  principal  county  neighbours, 
even  then  it  is  hardly  a  case  of  throwing  up  one's 
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hat  and  shouting  for  joy,  but  it  is  a  far  pleasanter 
outlook. 

It  is  customary  in  most  counties  to  invite  each 
evening  four  to  six  of  the  neighbours  to  meet  the 
guests  staying  in  a  house.  Not  exactly  to  meet 
them,  but  to  receive  civility  due,  and  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  accepting  an  annual  invitation. 
To  dine  annually  at  a  house  is  not  altogether  an 
unmixed  pleasure,  and  it  generally  denotes  that  the 
intimacy  between  host  and  guest  is  of  the  slightest. 
Men  who  receive  these  annual  invitations  do  not 
expect  to  derive  much  social  gratification  therefrom, 
but  their  wives  and  daughters  would  be  keenly  alive 
to  any  omission  in  this  respect  on  the  part  of  their 
great  neighbours. 

Autumn  house-parties  are  the  occasion  of  many 
county  dinner-parties  being  given,  on  the  lines  already 
mentioned.  Who  does  not  remember  being  ushered 
into  a  large  and  brilliantly  lighted  drawing-room, 
and  after  shaking  hands  with  host  and  hostess, 
looking  around  for  a  familiar  face  amongst  those 
assembled,  and  then  subsiding  into  some  quiet  corner, 
or  unwillingly  compelled  to  take  a  seat  on  a  centre 
ottoman  between  two  ladies,  a  chandelier  overhead 
throwing  its  blaze  of  light  full  upon  the  silent  trio  ? 
The  custom  of  non-introducing  renders  the  time 
between  arrival  and  announcement  of  dinner  par- 
ticularly flat  and  dispiriting  as  far  as  the  ladies  are 
concerned,  and  is  not  a  good  preparation  for  an  hour 
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and  a  half  s  tete-a-tete  at  dinner,  for  it  usually  happens 
that  the  ladies  sitting  next  to  and  near  the  new 
arrivals  are  not  known  to  them,  but  are  members  of 
the  house-party. 

Men,  as  a  rule,  are  a  little  more  at  their  ease  ;  they 
have  the  privilege  of  standing  ;  they  are  not  required 
to  sit  down  during  the  reception  of  dinner-guests, 
and  there  is  a  possibility  of  exchanging  a  word  or 
two  with  the  host,  with  the  hostess  certainly,  and 
with  a  man  or  two  also  standing  expectantly,  besides 
which,  the  fact  of  standing  inspires  even  a  diffident 
individual  with  an  amount  of  confidence  that  sitting 
down  fails  to  confer ;  it  also  allows  of  desultory 
remarks  being  made  to  other  guests  in  their  vicinity. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  smart  house-party  was  inclined 
to  regard  the  advent  of  country  neighbours  into  its 
midst  almost  as  an  invasion,  and  to  characterize  them 
as  "  natives ; "  but  in  these  latter  days  things  have 
arranged  themselves  on  a  broader  basis,  and  only  in 
very  secluded  and  remote  neighbourhoods  can  the 
genuine  stay-at-home,  old-fashioned  neighbours  of  the 
past  be  found.  The  march  of  the  times,  the  desire 
for  change,  novelty,  and  travel,  has  had  a  marked 
influence  upon  country  society,  widening  it  into 
general  society,  and  removing  the  label  of  provincial- 
ism therefrom. 

The  clergy  form,  as  is  well  known,  by  far  the 
largest  section  of  it,  and  it  is  in  its  ranks  that  con- 
spicuous strides  in  this  direction  have  been  made. 
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The  old-fashioned  country  parson  has  given  place 
to  the  modern  rector  or  vicar,  modern  in  all  his 
ideas,  views,  and  proclivities.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  ladies  of  his  family  ;  they  also  are  up- 
to-date,  and  not  two  decades  behind,  as  in  days  of 
yore. 

In  most  neighbourhoods  little  frictions  and  little 
feuds  occur  between  neighbours,  trivial,  perhaps,  yet 
causing  the  situation  to  become  somewhat  strained  ; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  discretion  and  tact  of  a  host 
and  hostess  is  brought  into  play  when  issuing  invi- 
tations. Two  courses  are  open  to  them,  either  to 
invite  only  those  to  meet  each  other  who  are  on  the 
best  possible  terms,  or  to  ignore  individual  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  to  invite  as  if  these  same  did  not  exist. 
This  latter  line  of  action  is  to  be  recommended  on 
more  counts  than  one.  The  very  fact  of  recognizing 
these  temporary  estrangements  almost  creates  a  new 
one  between  the  hostess  and  those  excluded  from  any 
particular  dinner-list,  when,  but  for  this  cause  alone, 
their  names  would  have  been  on  it,  and  no  after 
civility  can  do  away  with  the  feeling  of  wounded 
dignity  engendered.  A  long  table  offers  plenty  of 
space  to  keep  apart  uncongenial  guests,  and  the  only 
moment  when  private  resentments  should  be  studied 
is  when  sending  neighbours  in  to  dinner.  Then 
it  is  wise  to  bear  in  mind  prejudices  as  well  as 
precedency. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

DINING  OUT  IN  THE   COUNTRY. 

IF  dinner-parties  are  attempted  early  in  the  shooting 
season,  they  generally  fall  flat  on  account  of  the 
excuses  that  are  received.  "  We  have  friends  stay- 
ing with  us  "  is  an  unanswerable  one.  A  husband's 
shooting  engagements  in  different  directions  is 
another,  even  more  convincing.  These,  added  to 
distant  afternoon  engagements,  prevent  the  most 
popular  people  being  present,  and  their  places  are 
either  filled  up  as  best  may  be,  or  the  party  almost 
collapses. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  a  host  or  hostess  having 
visitors  in  the  house  do  not  accept  invitations  to 
dinner,  but  in  the  case  of  a  family  party  exceptions 
are  made,  and  especially  where  one  or  two  of  the 
relations  are  included  in  the  invitation  by  intimate 
friends ;  and  if  only  one  visitor  is  staying  in  the 
house,  that  one  is  asked  also.  During  October 
dining  out  becomes  much  brisker,  and  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  lulls  that  occur  between  the  leaving 
of  one  set  of  guests  and  the  coming  of  another  to 
invite  all  who  should  be  invited. 
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In  nearly  every  county  dinner-giving  becomes 
quite  a  routine  as  regards  invitations.  The  great 
people  of  a  neighbourhood  annually  invite  the  other 
great  neighbours — interspersed  with  the  neighbours 
of  lesser  importance — to  meet  each  other,  and  the 
guests  staying  in  each  house.  Not  seldom  these 
functions  are  very  formal  ones,  but  it  is  a  duty  to 
attend  them,  and  a  social  slur  to  be  left  out  of  the 
invitation-list  of  county  dinner-giving. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  country  dinner- 
parties are  dull  affairs ;  far  from  it.  Many  are 
exceedingly  pleasant ;  but  many  more  are  not.  At 
a  country  dinner-party  it  often  falls  to  the  lot  of 
some  one  to  sit  next  to  some  one  from  a  distant 
parish,  with  whom  there  is  nothing  in  common, 
who  prefers  eating  to  talking,  and  who  is  a  little 
hard  of  hearing  besides ;  or  it  may  be  some  one  who 
ought  to  have  been  called  upon,  but  has  not.  This 
is  awkward  for  both,  and  after  dinner  matters  are 
even  worse.  Sitting  on  the  same  sofa  are  two  ladies 
who  have  been  avoiding  each  other  for  months, 
or,  at  least,  one  has  been  avoiding  the  other.  Or, 
the  friends  who  would  have  been  delighted  to  meet 
are  asked  on  different  nights.  They  either  dine 
there  next  week,  or  did  so  the  previous  week ;  but 
it  can  hardly  be  otherwise,  for  if  all  the  nicest, 
smartest,  cheeriest,  and  most  agreeable  diners-out 
were  asked  the  same  night,  what  would  become  of  the 
other  dinner-parties  ?  Would  they  not  be  deprived  of 
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all  &lat,  and  worse  than  that,  would  this  not  give 
rise  to  no  little  jealousy,  pique,  and  ill-feeling  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  not  been  asked  to  meet 
any  of  the  prominent  people  of  the  neighbourhood  ? 
So,  the  worthy,  dull  people,  whose  vocation  is  not 
dining  out,  have  to  be  asked  side  by  side  with  the 
more  interesting  diners-out,  and  thus  dinner-parties 
are  heavily  handicapped  all  too  often. 

The  guests  staying  in  a  house  sometimes  amal- 
gamate very  pleasantly  with  the  dinner  guests,  and 
a  cheerful  dinner-party  is  the  result ;  but  when  they 
hold  aloof,  and  regard  the  new  arrivals  as  very  local 
and  uninteresting,  a  sort  of  wet-blanket  feeling  comes 
over  the  whole  affair.  Very  little  conversation  is 
attempted  on  either  side,  and  half-past  ten  seems 
a  long  way  off  to  all.  When  it  does  strike  it  is  hailed 
with  relief. 

A  hostess  cannot  be  held  responsible  if  a  dinner- 
party proves  decidedly  a  dull  one,  and  yet  a  good 
deal  does  rest  with  her,  notably  as  regards  invitations, 
yet  the  fear  of  giving  offence  rather  ties  her  hands. 
There  are  people  whom  she  must  invite,  whether 
they  are  pleasant  company  at  a  dinner-party  or  not, 
and  in  sending  her  guests  in  to  dinner,  precedency 
is  at  times  another  drag,  which  is  not  easily  taken 
off.  She  can  order  an  excellent  dinner,  and  this 
counts  for  much  with  not  a  few  of  her  guests,  and 
she  can  offer  a  kindly  welcome  to  those  who  have 
driven  a  long  distance  at  her  invitation. 
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Guests  themselves  are  somewhat  answerable  for 
the  air  of  depression  that  occasionally  hangs  over 
a  dinner-party  ;  having  driven  some  five  or  six  miles 
in  semi-darkness,  they  hardly  enter  the  drawing-room 
at  their  best,  and  are  scarcely  equal  to  taking  in  who 
is  or  is  not  present.  A  married  couple,  for  instance, 
leave  a  well-warmed  and  well-lighted  house.  He  has 
been  out  all  day,  so  has  she.  A  rush  of  cold  wind 
when  the  hall  door  is  open  makes  him  cast  a  longing 
look  at  the  blazing  fire,  and  he  plunges  into  the 
carriage,  wishing  that  dinner-parties  had  never  been 
invented.  He  yawns,  she  stifles  a  yawn,  and  asks 
him  not  to  yawn  again.  He  feels  inclined  to  go  to 
sleep,  she  is  afraid  of  leaning  back — she  does  not 
want  to  disarrange  her  hair ;  and  they  feel  rather 
like  owls  when  they  emerge  from  the  gloom  into  an 
electric-lighted  room,  and  dinner  is  well  on  before 
he  shows  anything  approaching  to  his  usual  good 
spirits.  She  revives  before  he  does — ladies  always 
do,  long  before  their  lords,  and  confess  that  they  like 
dining  out  in  the  country,  which  is  the  very  last 
thing  a  man  is  ever  heard  to  say,  at  the  best  of 
times. 

A  lady's  reasons  are  many.  She  likes  to  meet  her 
friends,  to  wear  a  new  dinner-gown  for  the  first  time, 
or  to  wear  once  more  a  favourite  gown  before  the 
seal  of  fashion  has  departed  from  it ;  she  likes  to 
see  what  her  friends  are  wearing ;  she  likes  the 
excitement,  such  as  it  is  ;  she  has  not  had  a  hard 
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day's  hunting  or  a  long  day's  shooting,  and  con- 
sequently she  is  not  longing  for  a  comfortable  arm- 
chair, and  a  newspaper,  and  to  have  a  little  snooze 
under  cover  of  it. 

Ladies  who  like  giving  dinner-parties  and  dining 
out,  find  that  all  neighbourhoods  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  this  form  of  hospitality,  and  one  could  be 
named  with  between  forty  and  fifty  neighbours 
where  dinner-giving  is  next  to  impossible,  so  few 
among  them  being  rich  enough  to  keep  a  close 
carriage,  or  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  fly  from  a 
distant  town  some  seven  miles  off. 

In  many  counties,  when  distance  is  great,  it  is 
usual  to  ask  people  to  dine  and  sleep,  and  to  drive 
over  in  the  afternoon.  This  makes  a  pleasant  change, 
and  is  more  to  the  taste  of  men  than  a  long  evening 
drive,  especially  when  the  dinner-party  is  followed 
by  a  good  day's  shooting.  Ladies,  on  the  contrary, 
find  these  short  visits  somewhat  of  a  tax,  taking  one 
detail  with  another,  and  prefer  a  long  drive  after 
dinner  to  the  preparations  required  for  one  night's 
stay. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TYPES   OF  DINNER-GUESTS. 

"WHY  not  ask  the  A s  to  dine  on   the  25th,  if 

you  want  another  couple  ? "  says  a  husband  to  his 
young,  and  rather  timid,  wife. 

"  I  should  like  to  do  so  very  much,"  she  objects 
plaintively,  "  but  then,  they  are  not  good  friends  with 

the  B s    now,  and  it  would  be  so  awkward  for 

them  to  meet  at  our  house.  The  party  is  such  a 
small  one,  you  see ;  it  would  not  matter,  perhaps,  if 
we  were  to  be  sixteen  or  eighteen  at  dinner,  but 
eight — oh,  it  would  never  do." 

"Just  as  you  like,"  replies  he.  "If  you  study 
people's  likes  and  dislikes  we  shall  soon  end  by 
dining  alone." 

The  husband  and  wife  have  each  reason  on  their 
side ;  she  sees  only  the  difficulty  of  the  situation, 
while  he  sees  beyond  it. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  says,  after  the  dinner-party, 
"  we  did  not  invite  the  A s,  as  you  suggested." 

"  '  We '  !    You  should  say  '  I,' "  retorts  the  husband. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that ;  I  want  to  tell  you  what 

has  happened,"  says  she.     "  The  A s  and  B s 
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are  now  the  best  of  friends,  and  we  need  not  have 

given  that  stupid  dinner-party  solely  on  the  B 's 

account.     Mrs.  A is   not  nearly  as  friendly  as 

she  was  ;  in  fact,  quite  the  reverse,  almost  disagree- 
able, I  thought.  She  seems  to  resent  not  having 
been  invited  to  the  first  dinner-party  we  gave,  and 
several  little  things  have  convinced  me  that  this  is 
the  case." 

"  Take  it  from  me,  my  dear,"  rejoins  the  husband, 
"  that  you  never  need  concern  yourself  about  cold- 
nesses and  ructions  between  your  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances ;  if  you  do  so,  they  will  make  up  their 
differences  over  your  head,  and  leave  you  out  in  the 
cold.  You  should  ignore  anything  of  the  sort." 

"  I  certainly  shall  do  so  in  future,"  she  says ; 
"  but  now  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Sir  John  and  Lady 

C are  such  advanced  Radicals,  and  Lady  C 

is  even  keener  than  he,  and  Lord  and  Lady  D 

are  staunch  Conservatives ;  I  can't  ask  them  the 
same  night,  can  I  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ? "  queries  he.  "  They  probably  meet 
every  other  day  of  their  lives  in  society.  You  need 
not  study  their  political  opinions  in  the  least.  The 
world  could  not  go  on — certainly,  dinner-parties 
could  not — if  a  hostess  made  herself  responsible  for 
the  politics  of  her  guests.  Why,  men  of  every  shade 
of  opinion  are  the  best  of  friends  when  they  meet ; 
it  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  little  friction  occurs, 
and  then  only  between  irascible  men," 
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"Well,  I  don't  know  about  .that,"  returns  she. 
"  Electioneering  is  the  one  burning  topic  here,  and 
the  other  evening  I  felt  quite  uncomfortable  at  the 
way  those  two  men  went  for  each  other.  I  was 
thankful  when  we  left  the  dining-room." 

"  Oh,"  interrupts  he,  with  a  smile  of  superior 
wisdom,  "  they  got  on  very  well  afterwards';  they 
were  merely  a  little  irritable  just  at  first.  They  had 
been  canvassing  all  day,  and  felt  bound  to  say  hard 
things  of  each  other's  party." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  she  says,  a  little  doubtfully. 
"  I  always  understood  that  the  only  way  to  give  a 
pleasant  dinner  was  to  invite  only  those  people  who 
cared  to  meet  each  other,  and  to  study  the  individual 
idiosyncrasy  of  each  friend  with  the  greatest  care  ; 
besides,  what  is  the  use  of  giving  a  long  notice,  if 
not  to  secure  the  desired  guests?  A  short  notice 
would  do  equally  well  if  it  is  of  no  importance 
whether  the  guests  care  to  meet  one  another  or 
not." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  answered  he,  ironically,  "  there  is 
another  reason  that  actuates  the  giver  of  a  long 
notice  than  the  amiable  one  you  have  put  forth. 

Ask  your  friend,  Mrs.  E ,  whether  it  is  not 

intended  in  her  case  to  secure  the  smartest  of  her 
friends  to  dine  with  her." 

"  Oh,"  she  says,  ingeniously,  "  but  she  is  so 
worldly.  I  really  want  my  dinner-parties  to  be 
exceptionally  pleasant.  I  know  it  is  easy  to  ask 
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people  in  return  to  whom  you  owe  dinners  by  way 
of  repayment,  but  then,  I  want  to  do  something  more 
than  this." 

"  You  want  to  be  the  New  Hostess,  I  see,"  he 
rejoins,  with  a  laugh,  "  but  it  is  a  difficult  part  to 
play  ;  it  will  give  you  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  requires 
no  little  experience  and  knowledge  of  men  and 
women,  added  to  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  from 
which  to  select  kindred  souls.  I  am  afraid  you  will 
have  to  follow  the  beaten  track,  and  let  things  slide. 
If  a  dinner-party  is  not  a  congenial  one,  it,  happily, 
does  not  last  long ;  and  if  the  guests  do  not  know 
one  another,  perhaps  they  do  not  lose  much  in  the 
long  run." 

"  How  cynical  you  are  ! "  she  says.  "  What  a  libel 
on  society!  That  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  eating  and  drinking  at  some  one  else's  ex- 
pense." 

"  I  don't  exactly  mean  that,"  says  the  husband ; 
"but  if  you  ask  the  few  delightful  people  you 
happen  to  know — all  those  in  the  front  rank  of 
society — to  meet  each  other,  how  will  your  other 
dinner-parties  fare?  What  is  to  brighten  their 
dulness  ?  " 

"I  don't  exactly  know,"  replies  she,  rather  crest- 
fallen, "if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  but  my  idea  is 
only  to  invite  those  who  like  each  other,  and  who 
are  pleased  to  meet." 

"  To  quote  your  smart  little  friend  again,"  says  he, 
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"  she  would  say  that  most  people  liked  to  meet  the 
smartest  men  and  women  they  know,  and  those  they 
don't  know." 

"  I  have  no  pretentions  to  put  forward  celebrities 
to  induce  my  friends  to  dine  with  me,"  she  says. 
"  I  am  not  ambitious  enough  for  that ;  my  ideas  do 
not  as  yet  soar  beyond  the  endeavour  to  make  my 
dinner-parties  go  off  well,  to  make  them  pleasant, 
sociable  gatherings,  a  bright  couple  of  hours  to  look 
back  upon.  How  best  can  I  bring  this  about  ? " 

"  Simply  by  asking  only  those  who  see  a  good 
deal  of  each  other,  and  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  constantly,"  says  he,  sententiously. 

"  Would  not  that  be  rather  monotonous  ?  "  objects 
she. 

"  Not  if  you  can  introduce  a  sufficient  variety ; 
otherwise  it  might  become  a  trifle  so,"  replies  he. 
"  But  you  must  not,  in  your  theories  for  the  good  of 
your  guests,  lose  sight  of  the  practical  side  of  the 
question,  which  is  actually  that  the  '  give-and-take ' 
principle  is  that  on  which  the  aggregate  number  of 
dinner-parties  are  given  ;  thus  the  choice  of  guests 
is  distinctly  restricted,  and  the  cleverness  of  a 
hostess  is  never  so  apparent  as  in  the  way  she 
marshals  the  forces  at  her  command,  keeping  a  good 
reserve  in  view,  to  be  drawn  upon  in  emergencies — 
excuses  at  the  eleventh  hour." 

In  these  give-and-take  days,  when  an  equivalent 
is  always  expected  to  be  forthcoming,  and  when  an 
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invitation  is  given  with  the  certainty  of  a  return, 
guests  are  rather  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
although  an  obligation  of  this  nature  is  only  a 
temporary  one,  yet  for  the  time  being  it  is  as  binding 
as  if  it  were  a  permanent  one.  The  knowledge  that 
the  opportunity  for  repayment  is  in  the  near  future, 
perhaps  already  arranged  for,  does  not  alter  the 
position  between  the  one  who  receives  and  the  one 
who  gives.  The  guest  of  the  moment  is  the  one 
under  obligation,  and  this  little  fact  is  rather  lost 
sight  of,  and  allowed  to  slip  out  of  recollection, 
whereas  to  bear  it  in  mind  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  functions  in  general.  An  instance  in 
point :  A  man  is  asked  to  dine  at  a  house  at  which 
he  is  not  very  intimate,  but  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted to  receive  an  invitation  nevertheless,  and 
although  this  obligation  is  but  a  small  one,  many  a 
guest  does  not  come  up  to  time,  even  to  making  the 
slight  return  that  lays  in  his  power,  i.e.  to  render 
himself  agreeable.  If  the  lady  he  takes  into  dinner 
is  not  up  to  his  standard  of  what  a  dinner  companion 
should  be,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  let  her  perceive  it 
by  turning  his  attention  more  particularly  to  his 
plate,  and  remaining  occupied  with  his  own  reflec- 
tions, with  an  occasional  jerky  remark  addressed  to 
his  host,  quite  regardless  that  his  hostess  invited  him 
in  the  expectation  of  something  better  than  this. 
Again,  a  guest  too  frequently  brings  his  own  pre- 
occupations and  disappointments  with  him,  instead 
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of  putting  them  off  with  his  morning-suit.  If  the 
stocks  have  run  down,  if  the  horse  he  has  backed 
is  nowhere,  if — well,  a  thousand  ifs  render  a  man  dull 
and  absolutely  out  of  sorts.  Perhaps  an  invitation 
has  reached  him  that  he  would  much  preferred  to 
have  accepted,  had  he  but  received  it  a  day  earlier, 
or  he  is  disappointed  at  not  meeting  some  one  whom 
he  had  expected  would  have  been  present,  or  some 
crumpled  rose-leaf  affects  him  disagreeably,  and  he 
allows  this  feeling,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  rise  to 
the  surface  and  overweight  him  for  the  time  being. 

Women,  as  a  rule,  fulfil  these  obligations  more 
conscientiously  than  do  men  ;  perhaps  their  cares  do 
not  set  so  heavily  upon  them,  not  being  of  so  weighty 
a  nature,  or  perhaps  their  more  volatile  tempera- 
ments enable  them  to  shake  these  same  cares  off 
more  readily.  They  are  not  purposely  dull  and  the 
reverse  of  agreeable  ;  they  would  rather  be  charming 
than  uninteresting,  and  make  the  best  of  the 
situation,  even  if  it  is  not  all  that  they  could  wish 
in  the  matter  of  companionship.  If  a  lady  does 
find  one  dinner  neighbour  more  easy  to  get  on  with 
than  the  one  who  has  taken  her  in  to  dinner,  it  need 
hardly  be  reckoned  against  her ;  she  is  exerting 
herself  to  please  one  of  the  guests,  at  least,  thus 
doing  her  part  towards  the  success  of  the  dinner- 
party of  which  she  is  a  unit.  Then,  too,  married 
couples  are  not  always  the  acquisitions  they  should 
be.  A  husband  often  overweights  a  wife ;  he,  perhaps, 
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is  censorious ;  she,  nervous,  sensitive,  and  a  little 
afraid  of  him,  and  neither  are  at  their  best  when 
seated  at  a  dinner-table  within  earshot  of  each  other. 
Every  one,  more  or  less,  has  invited  these  types 
of  guests,  or  has  had  one  or  other  of  them  as  a 
neighbour  at  dinner.  Ubiquitous  as  they  are  in 
society,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  their  opposite  guests, 
who  make  a  point  of  being  at  their  brightest  on  all 
social  occasions,  never  allowing  individual  feeling, 
depression,  or  annoyance  to  influence  their  conver- 
sation or  demeanour.  A  man  with  a  momentous 
decision  to  make  on  the  morrow  on  some  public 
question  of  weighty  interest  will  talk  in  a  bright  and 
merry  vein  on  matters  of  trivial  insignificance,  per- 
haps, but  which  serves  to  draw  out  kindred  remarks 
from  others  and  to  keep  the  ball  of  conversation 
lightly  rolling,  while  many  married  couples  give 
each  other  the  lead,  so  to  speak,  and  are  nothing  if 
not  thoroughly  agreeable,  companionable,  and  up- 
to-date. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

DINNER-PARTY   DANCES. 

DlNNER-PARTY  dances  have  now  become  a  recognized 
institution.  Reading  between  the  lines,  this  may  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  maternal  chaperonage  has 
received  almost  its  congt,  certainly  so  far  as  this  style 
of  entertainment  is  concerned.  "  I  used  to  think  I 
should  have  to  chaperon  my  daughter,  and  take  her 
into  society,"  remarks  an  amiable  matron,  still 
comely  in  face  and  figure,  "but  I  find  I  am  not 
wanted,  and  not  asked  to  do  this,  at  any  dance  short 
of  a  ball."  "I  never  thought  I  should  allow  my 
daughter  to  go  to  dance  after  dance  without  being 
chaperoned,"  rejoins  another  society  mother,  "  but  I 
cannot  help  myself;  she  only  does  what  other  girls 
do  in  this  matter."  "Why,  mother  dear,  it  would 
have  been  too  silly  if  you  had  been  asked  to  such  a 
little  dance,"  exclaims  an  up-to-date  daughter.  "  It's 
never  done,  you  know.  Things  are  so  different 
now  from  what  they  were  when  you  were  a  girl." 
"  Who  is  that  old  party  ?  "  whispers  a  young  man  to 
his  partner,  observing  with  surprise  the  presence  of  a 
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middle-aged  gentleman,  and  one  evidently  not  a 
stranger  to  his  fair  companion.  "  That  is  my  father," 
replies  she,  not  a  little  embarrassed  at  being  obliged 
to  confess  to  the  presence  of  a  chaperon  other  than 
a  young  brother  or  a  pretty  hostess. 

The  office  of  chaperon  being  thus  clearly  at  a 
discount  on  these  particular  occasions,  society  has  hit 
upon  a  convenient  mode  of  disposing  of  the  presence 
of  chaperons  without  ruffling  their  dignity,  and  has 
set  the  seal  of  fashion  upon  their  absence.  Dinner- 
party dances  have  been  instituted  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  to  enable  girls  to  attend  dances 
unaccompanied  by  either  mother,  father,  aunt,  or 
elderly  cousin  ;  in  fact,  to  taboo  the  elderly  or  middle- 
aged  element  altogether,  and  to  fill  the  vacant  space 
it  would  occupy  with  youth  and  beauty. 

Another  recommendation  dinner-party  dances  offer, 
when  looked  at  from  a  sordid  point  of  view,  is  that  an 
expensive  supper  is  not  an  imperative  necessity,  a 
consideration  to  many  quite  willing  to  give  a  dinner- 
party to  some  five  and  twenty  guests — young  girls 
and  young  men — but  not  so  well  inclined  to  give  a 
ball-supper  to  some  three  hundred,  half  the  number 
of  whom  belong  to  the  elderly  or  middle-aged 
division  before  mentioned,  and  who  are  critical  on 
this  point — the  quality  of  a  ball-supper. 

In  giving  dinner-party  dances,  arrangements 
slightly  vary,  according  to  the  numbers  intended.  If 
a  hundred  guests,  about  four  dinner-parties  are 
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organized,  or  even  three,  and  the  numbers  are  filled 
up  by  invitations  to  the  dance  only.  The  giver  of 
one  of  these  dances  ascertains  which  of  her  friends 
are  inclined  to  join  forces  on  any  evening  specified, 
and  the  number  that  each  can  conveniently  invite,  it 
being  thoroughly  understood  that  only  girls  and  men 
are  to  be  invited,  with  occasionally  a  young  married 
couple.  In  the  event  of  a  hostess  being  herself 
a  young  married  woman,  she  and  her  husband 
count  as  one  of  these  couples,  and  take  their 
dinner  guests  with  them  after  dinner  to  the 
dinner-party  dance  ;  but  a  lady  having  daughters 
who  are  out,  and  who  gives  the  dinner-party  in  their 
interest,  does  not  go  to  the  dance  with  her  guests, 
the  giver  of  the  dance  being  considered  chaperon 
sufficient  for  all  purposes,  and  the  fact  alone  of  a 
large  party  of  girls  going  together  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  each  one  being  accompanied  by  a 
chaperon. 

The  numbers  at  these  dances  vary  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred,  according  to  the  size  of  the  houses 
where  they  are  given.  The  average  notice  for  the 
invitations  is  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in  finding 
men  disengaged  and  willing  to  dine  and  dance. 
Impromptu  dances,  or  dances  with  but  some  three 
days'  notice,  are  seldom  successful,  and  lead  to  dis- 
appointment. Even  if  a  dance  is  limited  to  thirty 
guests  only,  there  is  oftener  than  not  a  majority  of 
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girls,  which  means  sitting  out  for  some  of  them,  at 
least,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  evening,  thus 
defeating  the  object  for  which  these  dances  were  pro- 
jected, i.e.  to  equalize  numbers,  to  afford  to  girls  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  or 
introduced  to  a  certain  number  of  young  men,  and 
thus  to  go  to  a  dance  actually  knowing  several  young 
men  who  will  presumably  ask  them  to  dance,  instead 
of  trusting  to  casual  introductions,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  made. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  dinner-parties  pre- 
liminary to  dances  put  young  men  and  girls  on 
friendly  terms  with  each  other,  and  therefore  men 
have  not  that  boredom  of  feeling  consequent  upon 
being  introduced  to  girls  who  are  total  strangers  to 
them,  and  with  whom  they  are  expected  to  dance 
nevertheless  at  least  once.  Then,  too,  a  young  man 
who  accepts  one  of  these  dinner  invitations  does  so 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  accepts  also  the  obligation 
it  brings  with  it — that  of  dancing  with  some  of  the 
girls  present  at  the  dinner-party. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

POPULAR  DANCES. 

AN  attempt  has  been  made,  and  successfully  so,  to 
give  dances,  not  in  town  residences,  neither  in  un- 
furnished houses  hired  for  these  occasions,  but  in  the 
spacious  reception-rooms  of  the  new  and  fashionable 
hotels.  The  advantages  offered  are  apparent  at  a 
glance,  and  it  only  required  the  seal  of  fashion  to  be 
set  upon  this  change  to  render  it  the  thing  to  do  by 
those  whose  houses  are  not  equal  to  the  require- 
ments that  giving  smart  dances  entails.  Naturally, 
the  owners  of  lordly  mansions,  with  finely  pro- 
portioned ball-rooms  at  their  command,  such  as 
Stafford  House,  Grosvenor  House,  Devonshire  House, 
Londonderry  House,  and  those  equally  spacious,  are 
beside  and  outside  of  this  question  altogether,  which 
is  rather  one  that  affects  general  society  at  large. 

A  somewhat  dingy,  empty  house,  hired  for  an 
evening,  has  little  chance  of  favour  as  compared 
with  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  in  a  central  hotel, 
brilliantly  lighted  with  electric  light,  and  newly 
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decorated,  requiring  little  or  no  adornment  beyond 
palms,  plants,  and  flowers ;  while  the  melancholy 
rooms  of  a'house,  unlet  and  unfurnished,  make  great 
demands  on  decorative  art  to  render  the  tout  ensemble 
at  all  effective.  Bunting  for  the  balconies,  draperies 
for  walls  and  staircases,  girandoles  and  mirrors  every- 
where ;  lights  to  be  fixed  at  every  available  point, 
stairs  to  be  covered  and  floors  to  be  polished,  seats, 
sofas,  and  lounges  to  be  hired  ;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  is  not  required  where  so  much  has  to  be 
thought  of  and  arranged  for.  Then  there  is  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  expense  the  whole  will  run  to. 
The  trouble  entailed  in  fitting  up  a  tea-room,  a 
supper-room,  a  drawing-room,  for  chaperons,  etc.,  is 
only  understood  by  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  gamut  of  arrangements  with  the  one  desire  that 
everything  should  be  "well  done" — two  little  words 
that  have  a  very  big  meaning  of  their  own  in  fashion- 
able parlance.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
the  idea  of  giving  a  dance  at  a  well-known  hotel 
commends  itself  as  a  pleasing  and  agreeable  novelty, 
meaning,  as  it  does,  little  or  no  responsibility.  The 
suites  of  reception-rooms  at  these  hotels  are  strictly 
appropriate  for  festive  events  of  this  nature,  and 
demand  no  contrivance  to  make  them  look  their 
best.  Guests  are  grateful  to  a  hostess  for  inviting 
them  to  dance  in  a  bond  fide  ball-room  of  fine 
dimensions,  instead  of  in  the  unequal-sized  double 
drawing-rooms,  so  long  the  scenes  of  society's  dances. 
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It  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  new  idea  to  give  dances 
in  public  halls  in  town,  not  that  it  is  considered  a 
particularly  smart  thing  to  do,  but  simply  a  matter 
of  convenience  to  those  possessing  small  houses ; 
but  the  accommodation  at  these  halls  is  not  in  all 
cases  of  a  comprehensive  character,  neither  are  they 
particularly  attractive  in  style  and  decoration,  except 
in  a  few  instances.  Balls  and  dances  are  frequently 
held  in  these  public  buildings,  either  as  charitable  or 
non-charitable  gatherings — dances  for  which  tickets 
can  be  purchased  with  or  without  vouchers,  although 
the  latter  militates  against  their  exclusiveness  in  the 
eyes  of  fashionable  society.  However,  many  enjoy- 
able dances  take  place  in  these  public  halls,  given 
by  those  who  know  exactly  how  to  set  about  it,  who 
have  a  very  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  who 
require  no  outside  assistance  to  swell  the  numbers. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  dances  are  frequently 
given  by  ladies  who  have  but  a  limited  town  ac- 
quaintance, and  consequently  depend  upon  friends 
to  bring  the  numbers  up  to  a  fair  figure.  In  such 
a  case  as  this  the  names  should  be  sent  in  to  the 
giver  of  the  dance,  who  should  fill  in  the  cards 
accordingly,  writing  on  each,  "By  request  of  Mrs. 

B "  or  "  Mrs.  C "     To  more  intimate  friends 

blank  cards  are  given,  but  this  is  not  so  satisfactory, 
as,  though  it  may  save  time  in  the  first  instance,  it 
leaves  a  lady  in  doubt  as  to  who  is  coming  to  her 
dance,  the  numbers,  and  the  names. 
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It  is  rather  an  awkward  moment  for  strangers  to 
be  announced  at  public  rooms  to  a  hostess  whom 
they  do  not  know.  She,  of  course,  shakes  hands 
with  them,  and  her  daughters  do  likewise  ;  but  this 
is  the  extent  of  the  welcome  that  can  be  offered,  and 
they  are  left  to  seek  out  the  friends  to  whom  they 
owe  their  invitations.  If  they  have  not  already 
arrived,  time  is  apt  to  hang  heavy  on  their  hands, 
unless  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  know  several  of 
the  other  guests.  A  hostess,  again,  hardly  ventures 
to  propose  to  introduce  these  strangers  to  her  friends  ; 
she  does  not  know  how  the  idea  will  be  received  on 
either  side.  She  has  yet  to  find  out  whether  they 
are  genial  and  capable  of  being  amused,  or  whether 
they  are  "fine"  and  exclusive — easily  bored.  In  her 
own  house  a  hostess  is  a  little  more  courageous,  but 
in  a  public  hall  she  is  less  sure  of  her  ground. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

BALL-PARTIES. 

DEAR  as  the  shooting  season  is  to  the  heart  of  man, 
the  country-ball  season  is  not  a  wit  less  so  to  the 
heart  of  woman.  The  last  week  of  October  practi- 
cally ushers  in  this  festive  season — not  with  a  rush, 
however,  but  with  a  few  important  fixtures.  These 
October  functions  are  too  far  apart  to  enter  into 
rivalry  with  each  other.  Not  so  in  November ;  then 
the  point  is  to  avoid  a  clash  of  dates,  and  this  is  a 
serious  difficulty  to  ball  committees  and  stewards. 
It  is  idle  to  hope  that  being  first  in  the  field  is  every- 
thing ;  it  is  something,  it  is  true,  but  not  all,  by  a 
long  way.  It  may  warn  experienced  committees 
off  one  particular  date,  for  fear  of  a  clash,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  may  ignore  it  altogether,  con- 
sidering their  own  position  to  be  even  stronger  as 
regards  support. 

Thursdays  and  Fridays  throughout  the  autumn 
months  are  the  favourite  ball  nights,  on  several 
counts,  and  are  thus  invariably  selected  by  com- 
mittees over  other  nights — Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays, 
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to  wit.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  always  considered 
preferable  that  a  ball  should  be  held  at  the  close  of 
a  week,  rather  than  at  its  commencement,  as  allow- 
ing more  time  for  decoration  and  preparation  ;  and 
also  that  a  ball  at  the  termination  of  a  visit  is  more 
likely  to  prove  a  social  success.  By  Thursday  and 
Friday,  guests  of  a  house-party  have  become  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  each  other ;  and  thus,  if  some  half- 
dozen  house-parties  are  assembled  in  the  same  week 
in  one  neighbourhood,  it  promises  well  for  the  ball 
for  which  they  have  been  invited. 

Shooting-parties  are  very  generally  made  to  fit 
in  with  the  dates  of  balls,  more  especially  when 
young  men,  or  men  who  dance,  and  who  do  not 
despise  balls,  are  numbered  among  the  guns  ;  and 
as  the  best  covers  are  shot  in  November,  many  im- 
portant, or  conspicuously  good,  balls  are  fixed  for 
that  month.  It  does  not  follow  that  even  if  a  ball 
is  not  a  financial  success,  it  is  not  an  enjoyable  one 
to  those  who  attend  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  custom 
of  going  to  a  ball  in  large  parties  renders  the  members 
of  each  party  almost  independent  of  any  outside 
element,  as  far  as  dancing  is  concerned  ;  and  yet  a 
half-empty  ball-room  has  always  a  depressing  effect, 
and  a  hostess,  give  her  the  choice,  would  prefer  that 
her  house-party  should  attend  a  crowded  ball,  and 
see  the  county  well  represented,  than  to  have  the 
ball-room,  comparatively  speaking,  to  themselves. 

How   is   the   success  of   a  county   ball   brought 
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about  ?  with  whom  does  it  rest  ?  and  what  are 
the  means  taken  to  insure  it  ?  It  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  stewards  of  a  ball  will  take 
a  certain  number  of  tickets  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  but  these  only  amount  to  so  many 
when  all  is  told,  and  it  really  rests  with  the 
ladies  in  a  county  interested  in  a  projected  ball  to 
make  it  a  success — in  one  way  by  inviting  those 
who  are  ball-goers,  whose  names  lend  eclat  to  these 
festive  gatherings.  Many  hostesses  number  several 
of  these  society  favourites  amongst  their  acquaint- 
ances ;  and  from  the  very  fact  of  their  being  popular, 
it  is  the  more  difficult  to  secure  their  presence,  as, 
perhaps,  two  or  three  invitations  for  the  same  week 
reach  them,  the  one  following  the  other.  Thus,  a 
hostess  needs  to  be  very  much  on  the  alert  in  the 
matter  of  invitations,  and  to  take  into  account 
probable  refusals,  unavoidable,  but  disappointing, 
nevertheless  ;  and  it  has  always  to  be  remembered 
that  two  or  three  days'  shooting  is  the  draw  with  a 
smart  man,  and  the  only  inducement  that  will  lead 
to  his  being  present  at  even  the  smartest  of  balls. 

As  regards  invitations  to  young,  unmarried  girls, 
with  or  without  their  mothers,  little  anxiety  exists 
as  to  whether  acceptance  or  refusal  will  be  the  result, 
as  in  the  latter  case  the  issue  of  invitations  in  another 
direction  is  almost  certain  of  attaining  the  desired 
result.  Mothers  are  pleased  to  accept  with  eager 
readiness  an  invitation  that  includes  a  ball  for  their 
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daughters,  and  a  county  ball  of  all  others,  "where 
the  dear  girls  can  really  enjoy  some  dancing,"  and 
have  as  partners  the  men  of  the  house-party  where 
they  are  staying,  and  probably  of  other  house-parties 
also  in  the  neighbourhood,  friends  of  their  hostess, 
and,  maybe,  friends  of  their  own.  Again,  so  many 
girls  now  visit  at  country  houses  without  their 
mothers,  the  chaperonage  of  a  hostess  being  con- 
sidered all-sufficient,  providing  she  is  willing  to 
accept  the  responsibility.  If  it  falls  in  with  her 
own  convenience,  she  often  does  so ;  and  thus  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  presence  of  as  many 
smart  girls  at  a  ball  as  a  hostess  can  well  accom- 
modate. 

The  efforts  of  ladies  do  not  end  with  their  own 
house-parties  in  endeavouring  to  make  a  ball  go 
off  well.  They  take  any  amount  of  trouble  in  per- 
suading their  neighbours  who  live  at  considerable 
distances  to  attend  their  ball,  to  bring  friends  with 
them,  and  to  give  it  an  all-round  support. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FIRST  BALLS. 

IT  is  rather  a  vexed  question  as  to  which  is  the  most 
advantageous,  from  a  social  point  of  view — to  intro- 
duce a  young  girl  at  the  commencement  of  the 
London  season,  or  even  earlier,  at  one  of  the  spring 
Drawing-rooms,  or  during  the  autumn  season  in  the 
country,  either  at  a  county  ball,  or  at  one  given  in 
her  honour,  to  celebrate  her  "  coming  out."  The 
latter  course  commends  itself  in  many  respects  to 
parents  and  guardians,  as,  amongst  other  advantages, 
once  her  debut  is  duly  made  she  can  count  upon  a 
goodly  number  of  balls  at  which  she  may  hope  to  be 
present — smart  balls,  as  the  accepted  phrase  goes — 
and,  what  all  young  girls  most  desire,  plenty  of 
dancing. 

Hunting  and  shooting  bring  young  men  into  the 
various  counties,  and  as  a  natural  sequence,  they  are 
to  be  met  at  the  county  balls,  and  prove  welcome 
partners  for  the  young  ladies  belonging  to  their 
parties,  or  to  the  parties  of  their  friends.  These 
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festivities  are  spread  over  the  autumn  and  winter 
months,  and  are,  consequently,  not  nightly  occurrences, 
as  in  the  case  of  London  balls.  A  girl  thus  becomes 
gradually  launched  into  society,  and  the  ill-effects  of 
constant  late  hours  do  not  rob  her  of  her  youthful 
bloom,  and  give  her  a  jaded,  tired  look  prematurely. 
When  it  is  taken  into  account  how  little  actual 
pleasure,  and  how  much  disappointment  and  ennui 
often  fall  to  the  lot  of  even  the  prettiest  debutante  in 
a  crowded  London  ball-room,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
careful  and  considerate  parents  and  relatives  prefer 
to  sacrifice  the  eclat  which,  perhaps,  attaches,  or  was 
supposed  to  attach,  to  a  debut  made  at  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Drawing-rooms,  in  favour  of  one  made 
amongst  county  neighbours  and  friends,  and  to 
forestall  by  six  months  an  entrance  into  London 
society. 

Another  much-mooted  point  is  the  age  at  which  a 
girl  should  be  introduced,  whether  at  sweet  seventeen 
or  more  womanly  eighteen.  There  are  arguments  in 
favour  of  both  ages.  An  eldest  daughter,  or  an  only 
daughter,  is  more  frequently  brought  out  at  seven- 
teen. The  mother  is  still  young,  and  wishes  to  have 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  taking  her  daughter 
into  society,  and  to  enjoy  it  with  her,  so  to  speak. 
She  is  able  to  enter  into  all  that  is  going  on  with  zest, 
and  chaperons  her  pretty  daughter  almost  as  a 
married  sister  might  do. 

Apart  from  this  ideal  companionship,  there  is  the 
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idea  that  to  come  out  at  seventeen  gives  a  girl  a 
year's  start ;  it  is  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  and  as 
"  youth  is  fleeting,"  three  years  in  her  teens  are  not 
too  many  for  the  race  that  is  before  her.  When, 
however,  a  girl  is  one  of  three  or  four,  with  an  elder 
sister,  or  even  two  elder  sisters  already  "  out,"  then 
it  is  considered  politic  to  allow  eighteen  to  strike 
before  the  debut  is  made,  on  the  chance  that  one  or 
other  of  her  sisters  may  have  entered  the  ranks  of 
married  women. 

To  take  out  even  three  daughters  is  formidable  to 
most  mothers,  and  when  it  comes  to  having  four  or 
five  daughters  "  out,"  a  mother  is  so  overweighted 
that  she  hardly  knows  how  to  introduce  a  fifth  or  sixth 
with  any  credit  to  herself.  So  much  so,  that  the 
eldest  of  a  large  family  of  girls  very  frequently  with- 
draws from  society,  and  devotes  her  time  to  studies, 
good  works,  or  even  joins  a  Protestant  sisterhood, 
while  in  Catholic  families  the  convent  is  often  the 
retreat  for  the  plainer  elder  daughters. 

Again,  daughters  are  brought  out  at  eighteen  rather 
than  at  seventeen  by  some  society  mothers,  heartless 
enough  to  consider  grown-up  daughters  as  unwelcome 
appendages  ;  and  while  desiring  neither  rivalry  with 
them  nor  the  charge  of  them,  would  fain  keep  them 
back  years  longer,  were  it  possible  to  do  so.  These 
frivolous  women  are  not  few,  alas !  and  their  bearing 
towards  their  daughters  is  selfishly  inconsiderate  and 
unmaternal. 
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Occasionally,  when  girls  are  delicate,  or  shy  and 
backward,  it  is  thought  wisest  to  delay  their  coming 
out  until  they  have  turned  eighteen,  and  allow  them 
to  gain  confidence  by  degrees  at  home,  conceding  to 
them  almost  the  privileges  of  girls  who  are  considered 
"out." 

What  does  "coming  out"  actually  amount  to  in 
these  fin-de-siecle  days?  With  carefully -brought-up 
girls  it  amounts  to  what  it  always  did,  an  important 
epoch  in  a  girl's  life  ;  but  with  those  who  have  been  in 
society  from  their  babyhood,  as  it  were,  it  is  not  an 
epoch  at  all,  but  a  widening  out  of  amusements  with 
which  they  are  already  familiar.  What  have  they  not 
seen  and  done  in  the  way  of  plays,  dances,  evening- 
parties,  and  dinner-parties  ?  and  if  the  dances  were 
termed  juvenile  gatherings,  not  so  the  dinner-parties 
at  which  they  were  encouraged  to  appear.  They 
cycle,  ride  to  hounds,  they  golf,  play  tennis  and 
croquet  and  the  rest ;  but  the  gist  of  the  matter  is, 
that  their  presence  is  no  restraint  upon  conversation, 
and  things  are  discussed  in  their  hearing  almost  as  if 
they  had  no  ears  wherewith  to  hear,  and  no  under- 
standing to  take  in  what  is  said,  whereas  both  are  of 
the  keenest.  Thus  the  only  novelties  left  to  which 
these  little  women  can  look  forward  is  a  presentation 
at  Court,  and  to  appear  at  county  and  private  balls 
and  dances.  All  girls,  however,  are  not  moulded  on 
this  pattern,  and  anticipation  is  the  keynote  of  their 
enjoyment.  A  girl's  first  appearance  as  a  debutante 
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at  a  county  ball,  or  at  a  smart  dance  given  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  bringing  her  out,  is  to  her  an 
event  that  marks  the  closing  of  one  era  and  the  open- 
ing of  another  in  her  young  life. 

To  young  girls  entering  upon  life  in  their  first  and 
second  seasons,  country  balls  possess  especial  im- 
portance and  interest.  They  look  forward  to  them 
with  glad  anticipation,  and  number  them  amongst 
their  society  triumphs,  for  there  is  no  arena  where 
pretty  young  girls  so  thoroughly  enjoy  the  hours, 
and  appear  to  such  advantage  as  at  these  country 
gatherings.  At  a  county  ball  a  young  girl  has 
everything  in  her  favour ;  she  goes  with  her  father 
and  mother  and  a  large  house-party ;  her  father  is 
probably  a  ball-steward,  he  knows  everybody  in  the 
ball-room.  She  meets  the  neighbours,  and  she  is 
known  to  nearly  all  of  them.  They  bring  house- 
parties  also.  She  has  a  programme — an  appendage 
not  recognized  at  London  balls — it  is  filled  up 
directly  she  enters  the  room,  even  to  the  extra 
dances.  Also,  there  is  room  for  dancing,  and  no 
pretence  about  it.  There  is  little  fear  of  her  having 
to  sit  out  dance  after  dance,  looking  on  and  waiting 
for  hours  in  a  hot  and  crowded  room  for  partners 
who  come  not,  and  then  to  return  home  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  danced,  perhaps,  twice 
only  during  the  evening — the  fate  of  so  many 
charming  girls  at  London  balls.  Again,  county 
balls  begin  long  before  midnight ;  people  are  not 
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ashamed  to  arrive  at  io  p.m.,  and  to  remain  until 
4  a.m.,  and  even  later,  and  thus  the  hours  up  to 
midnight  are  occupied  in  dancing  at,  instead  of  in 
dressing  for,  a  ball. 

There  are  ball-going  counties,  and  counties  where 
balls  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise  rather  than  as  a 
recognized  institution.  It  would  be  cruel  to  mention 
these  forlorn  spots,  sufficient  that  they  are  known  to 
those  who  dwell  in  them.  Yorkshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Warwickshire  may  be  complimented,  however,  as 
being  pre-eminently  famous  for  their  balls.  The 
best  county  balls  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  annual 
ones,  and  annual  house-parties  are  made  up  in 
anticipation.  The  daughters  of  the  county  gentry 
frequently  come  out  at  them,  and  they  are  events  in 
county  society.  The  same  gentlemen  are  asked 
year  after  year  to  become  patrons  and  stewards,  and 
the  list,  with  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years,  is  a  veritable  county  chronicle. 
The  father  is  dead,  but  the  son  reigns  in  his  stead ; 
a  distant  cousin  has  succeeded  to  a  well-known 
estate,  and  his  name  appears  in  alphabetical  order ; 
parks  and  halls  have  been  sold,  and  have  changed 
hands,  and  the  new  names  figure  on  the  list  in  place 
of  the  well-known  old  ones,  and  so  on  and  so  on  ; 
and  thus  the  ball  is  kept  rolling. 

These  county  functions  exercise  an  enlivening 
effect  on  society  for  miles  around ;  they  form  a 
topic  of  conversation  for  weeks,  and  occasions  for 
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meeting  and  talking  over  affairs  long  before  they 
come  off,  and  when  some  half-dozen  of  these 
gatherings  are  in  prospect  within  driving  distance, 
matrons  and  maidens  are  very  much  on  the  alert. 
The  former,  when  they  have  given  up  dancing,  look 
upon  them  as  receptions,  as  far  as  their  pleasure  in 
them  is  concerned,  leaving  the  honours  of  the  ball  to 
their  daughters,  and  the  young  ladies  they  bring 
with  them.  The  heads  of  families,  fathers,  actually 
derive  little  or  no  pleasure  from  a  ball,  however 
brilliant.  Their  appearance  at  one  is  a  decided 
sacrifice  of  self,  made  for  sheer  love  of  their 
daughters ;  and  what  will  they  not  do  for  them, 
these  kind  fathers?  And  so  they  take  the 
dowagers  in  to  supper,  and  chat  with  their  con- 
temporaries, and  do  not  grudge  remaining  for  an 
extra  dance,  even  when  the  hour  has  struck  at  which 
the  carriages  are  ordered. 

Where  a  county  is  noted  for  its  public  balls,  it 
generally  comes  to  the  front  with  private  ones.  A 
great  inducement  to  give  a  smart  ball  is  the  fact 
that  all  the  houses  in  a  given  district  will  be  full  of 
guests  at  a  certain  time — namely,  for  forthcoming 
public  balls.  Many  more  would  be  given  were  it 
not  that  the  expense  of  these  brilliant  affairs  is 
somewhat  formidable.  Things  must  be  well  done, 
and  to  carry  out  this  axiom  demands  cash,  if  not 
courage. 

On  first  settling  in  a  neighbourhood,  whether  by 
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inheritance  or  purchase,  the  uppermost  thought  in 
all  minds  is  that  a  ball  should  be  given  by  the  new 
people,  therefore  one  is  given — perhaps  not  repeated 
for  many  a  year;  but  it  has  been  an  event  in  that 
district,  and  is  talked  of  for  months  afterwards  in 
connection  with  the  new  people  in  the  old  house. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

WHEN   IS  CHAPERONAGE  REQUIRED? 

WHEN  is  chaperonage  absolutely  necessary,  and 
when  may  it  be  dispensed  with  ?  When  is  it  of  real 
service,  and  when  is  it  the  contrary — a  relic  of  the 
past,  an  obsolete  custom  ?  In  these  days  of  progress 
and  emancipation,  and  of  marching  with  the  times,  it 
is  well  to  recognize  where  the  line  may  be,  and  is, 
discreetly  drawn  as  regards  chaperonage. 

At  county  balls,  subscription  balls,  charity  balls, 
hunt  and  military  balls,  large  invitation  balls — in 
fact,  at  all  public  balls  and  at  all  invitation  balls 
given  on  a  large  scale — chaperonage  is  imperative, 
and  is  both  a  protection  and  an  assistance. 

Naturally,  the  best  chaperonage  for  a  daughter  or 
daughters  is  that  of  a  mother  or  of  a  father,  while  that 
of  a  married  sister  almost  equals,  and  at  times  sur- 
passes, both.  Relatives  of  a  less  near  degree  rank 
next  in  order,  and  then  steps  in  that  very  large  class 
of  chaperons  known  as  intimate  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. It  would  be  idle  to  enter  into  the  chaperonage 
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a  young  lady  receives  from  her  mother  or  married 
sister ;  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  love  and 
interest  are  on  the  alert  for  her  benefit.  It  is  the 
chaperonage  of  the  friend  or  acquaintance  which 
is  too  often  at  fault,  more  especially  in  allowing 
acquaintances  to  be  formed  of  an  undesirable 
character.  A  public  ball-room  is  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  men  on  the  look-out  for  girls  with  money 
— men  who  have  a  certain  status  in  society,  and  are 
the  more  dangerous  for  this  very  reason. 

Whether  an  engagement  distasteful  to  parents  is 
the  result  of  an  acquaintanceship  so  formed,  depends 
much  upon  whether  a  girl  has  an  obstinate  disposi- 
tion or  a  pliable  one,  whether  she  has  an  independent 
fortune,  or  only  one  in  prospect ;  but  in  most  cases 
much  trouble  and  annoyance  are  occasioned  all 
round. 

The  man  who  is  "  picked  up  at  a  public  ball "  is 
generally  a  source  of  never-failing  discord  between  a 
girl  and  her  parents.  Under  good  chaperonage  the 
risk  of  such  an  intimacy  is  very  slight.  Men  of  this 
stamp  have  a  wholesome  fear  of  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  their  opportunity  is  when  these  natural  protectors 
are  not  on  guard,  and  when  a  girl  is  left  to  the 
negligent  care  of  a  young  married  lady,  or  lively 
widow,  bent  on  amusing  herself.  There  is  all  the 
difference  between  a  chaperon  who  is  asked  to  take 
a  young  lady  to  a  ball  and  one  who  volunteers  to  do 
so.  Some  married  ladies  prefer  the  company  of 
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pretty  girls,  and  are  pleased  to  chaperon  them  any- 
where and  everywhere  ;  others  do  so  under  protest, 
and  would  always  rather  not. 

Reluctant  chaperonage  generally  means  that  a  girl 
is  left  very  much  to  herself,  and  one  of  two  things 
follows ;  she  either  sits  out  in  the  ball-room  or 
corridor  alone  and  unnoticed  by  the  ladies  by  whom 
she  is  surrounded,  or  she  receives  too  much  attention 
from  the  wrong  quarter,  for  although  in  these 
advanced  days  girls  are  not  supposed  to  return  to 
their  chaperons  after  every  dance,*  yet  it  is  considered 
good  style  to  keep  with  "their  party,"  and  men 
essentially  like  dancing  with  girls  who  are  popular 
and  well  supported  by  friends,  and  who  number  the 
smartest  men  amongst  their  partners. 

Is  it  etiquette  for  two  sisters  well  out  of  their  teens 
to  go  to  a  ball  by  themselves  ?  Their  age  and  ex- 
perience would  be  in  favour  of  it,  but  the  loneliness 
of  the  position  would  be  against  it.  They  would  not 
belong  to  any  one's  party  in  particular,  they  would 
feel  like  outsiders,  and  their  own  sex  would  be  the 
first  to  give  them  the  cold  shoulder,  while  the  men 
would  regard  them  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a 
responsibility.  They  could,  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety, join  their  friends  in  the  cloak-room,  if  not 
able  to  drive  to  a  ball  with  them,  and  thus  enter 
the  ball-room  with  their  party.  The  married  ladies 
who  dance  are  so  numerous,  and  the  pretty  young 
widows  swell  the  list  to  such  a  degree,  that  girls  well 
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supported  by  chaperons  and  friends  have  as  much 
as  they  can  do  to  hold  their  own  in  the  matter  of 
partners. 

Where  is  chaperonage  dispensed  with  ?  Well,  at 
the  dances,  large  and  small,  where  it  is  understood 
that  chaperons  are  not  invited  with  young  ladies. 
No  mothers,  no  aunts,  no  married  sisters — young 
people  only.  The  advantages  of  giving  dances  on 
these  lines  are  numerous.  To  wit,  mothers  and 
chaperons  are  pleased  not  to  be  obliged  to  take 
their  daughters  to  a  dance  where  space  for  dancing 
is  limited,  where  the  rooms  are  small,  and  where 
they — the  chaperons — help  to  overcrowd  them,  say 
forty  chaperons  to  eighty  girls ;  the  numbers  are 
overwhelming,  and  even  when  a  drawing-room  is 
set  apart  for  their  use  they  still  overweight  the 
dancers.  Again,  chaperons  require  supper,  and  men 
to  take  them  in  to  supper,  and  a  ball-supper  is  a 
serious  consideration  when  a  dance  is  to  be  given, 
and  swells  the  expenses  considerably.  At  dances 
to  which  chaperons  are  not  asked  the  ball-supper  is 
not  a  feature. 

Dances  without  chaperons  are  quite  distinct  from 
orthodox  dances — almost  little  balls  in  their  way — 
and  not  given  for  young  girls  only,  but  for  general 
society,  and  which  include  married  couples  young 
enough  to  dance,  mothers  with  daughters,  and  all 
on  the  visiting  list  of  the  ball-giver  it  is  considered 
advisable  to  invite. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

HOST  AND   HOSTESS. 

A  HOSTESS  may  be  said  to  have  many  trying 
moments  while  fulfilling  her  hospitable  obligations. 
Social  and  domestic  difficulties  have  to  be  en- 
countered and  surmounted,  more  or  less  successfully, 
and  the  best  made  of  the  inevitable.  There  are  two 
channels  through  which  a  hostess  is  made  to  tremble, 
or  to  feel  something  very  much  akin  to  fear,  that 
mingled  with  annoyance,  with  which  so  many  are  too 
well  acquainted.  A  point  is  scored  on  every  occasion 
when  contretemps  and  dilemmas  are  not  allowed  to 
appear  on  the  surface,  or  to  become  apparent  through 
preoccupation  in  speech  or  manner.  To  carry  off  a 
difficulty  with  ease  and  grace  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  lessons  to  practise.  It  is  easier  to  say  what 
should  not  be  done  than  what  should  ;  but  to  make 
light  of  an  annoyance,  rather  than  magnify  it  into 
a  grievance,  is  a  rule  safe,  though  difficult  to  follow. 
A  host  is  quite  as  prone  to  err  in  the  matter  of 
making  a  grievance  as  is  a  hostess.  For  example, 
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a  displeased  husband,  whose  excellent  cook  happening 
on  one  occasion  to  get  out  of  her  depth  in  some  of 
her  efforts,  drew  attention  to  these  culinary  failures 
by  sarcastically  indicating  each  one  to  the  lady  seated 
at  his  right  hand.  The  intense  chagrin  and  discom- 
fiture of  the  hostess  may  be  imagined.  Things  will 
not  always  go  smoothly  in  the  best-ordered  house- 
holds, and  when  anything  unexpectedly  goes  wrong, 
it  should  be  allowed  to  pass  by  as  quietly  as  may  be, 
and  not  made  a  subject  of  conversation  and  comment. 

Competition  is  a  serious  matter  to  cope  with  ;  it 
is  both  keen  and  alert,  and  a  hostess  cannot  escape 
from  its  influence.  If  unequal  to  taking  the  lead, 
she  must,  at  least,  follow  close  in  the  wake  of  those 
who  do ;  she  must  be  up  to  date  in  surroundings 
and  accessories,  in  what  is  of  importance  as  well  as 
in  mere  trifles.  To  keep  pace  with  others,  she  must 
observe,  she  must  remember,  she  must  keep  her  eyes 
open,  and  she  must  bring  her  intelligence  to  bear 
upon  even  the  pettiest  details ;  she  must  instruct,  she 
must  admonish,  and  bear  with  patience  and  equa- 
nimity shortcomings  and  disappointments  on  the 
part  of  her  domestics. 

From  the  social  side,  unanticipated  refusals  to 
dinner-invitations  often  try  her  resources.  Tele- 
grams reach  her  to  this  effect  within  an  hour  or 
two  of  a  dinner-party.  What  follows  ?  She  must 
despatch  telegrams  on  her  side,  and,  if  unsuccessful, 
she  must  rearrange  the  order  in  which  she  intended 
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sending  her  guests  in  to  dinner,  and  make  pleasant 
excuses  if  the  result  is  not  all  she  could  wish. 

The  quarter  of  an  hour  previous  to  the  announce- 
ment of  dinner  is  another  trying  occasion,  and  when 
it  is  prolonged  to  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
it  becomes  an  ordeal  of  patience.  The  knowledge 
that  every  course  of  the  dinner  will  suffer  by  the 
delay  vexes  her  spirit  the  while  she  is  smiling  and 
making  trivial  conversation  with  guests  who  are 
palpably  bored  and  distrait  from  the  same  cause. 
In  the  country  a  little  relief  is  afforded  by  specu- 
lations as  to  the  reasons  why  A or  B has 

not  turned  up.  The  state  of  the  roads,  the  weather, 
the  hills,  a  long  run  with  the  hounds,  a  distant 
shoot,  a  run  to  town,  are  all  put  forth  in  turn  as 
possible  causes  ;  but  in  town  no  alleviation  of  this 
kind  is  permissible,  and  the  company  merely  surmise 
that  the  hostess  is  waiting  for  some  tardy  guest, 
from  the  fact  of  dinner  not  being  announced. 

The  first  night  of  a  country-house  visit  is  a  test  of 
the  tact  of  a  hostess.  Everything  is  apt  to  fall  a 
little  flat.  The  atmosphere  of  the  gathering  seems 
cold,  and  the  general  demeanour  of  the  guests  not  a 
little  stiff;  they  are  evidently  taking  stock  of  each 
other,  and  there  is  little  appearance  of  cordiality 
between  them.  The  hostess  endeavours  to  be  quite 
herself,  and  not  to  be  oppressed  or  depressed  by  the 
general  tone  pervading  the  company.  The  host  is 
silent,  and  she  knows  that  he  is  not  at  his  best ; 
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this  does  not  tend  to  put  her  more  at  her  ease. 
Could  she  take  this  first  evening,  not  as  the  fore- 
runner of  three  or  four  others  of  a  like  character, 
but  as  an  exception,  she  would  not  feel  so  over- 
weighted by  her  responsibilities. 

Forbearance  is  a  quality  that  a  hostess  does  well  to 
cultivate,  and  it  is  particularly  needed  when  only  one 
or  two  visitors  are  staying  in  a  house,  as  they  not 
unfrequently  coalesce,  and  make  plans  independently 
of  her  arrangements,  thus  she  is  rather  at  a  dis- 
count in  consequence ;  or  they  evince  a  certain 
amount  of  jealousy  of  each  other,  and  she  has  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  keeping  the  balance  of  her 
preference  equally  adjusted. 

Then,  as  regards  balls.  There  is  no  entertainment 
that  occasions  a  hostess  more  anxiety  than  does  a  ball, 
from  start  to  finish  ;  from  the  moment  the  invitations 
are  issued  to  the  one  that  sounds  the  note  of  de- 
parture. Acceptances  often  fall  far  short  of  the 
number  of  invitations  sent  out,  and  substitutes  have 
to  be  thought  of  in  various  directions  ;  not  from  those 
enterprising  firms  who  undertake  to  provide  ball- 
guests  to  order,  military  or  civilian,  as  preferred,  for 
few  hostesses  care  to  order  a  contingent  of  guests  at 
so  much  per  head,  as  they  would  a  supper.  The  other 
directions  referred  to  are  the  good  offices  of  friends 
and  acquaintances,  who  may  be  trusted  to  come  to 
the  rescue.  This  is  the  social  side  again,  and  it 
strikes  home,  when,  after  the  first  hour  of  expectancy, 
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the  smartest  guests  who  have  accepted  fail  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  "  unavoidably  prevented  "  being  the 
excuse  that  reaches  the  hostess  on  the  morrow.  The 
domestic  side  of  the  question  has  its  drawbacks  also ; 
but  these  latter  can  be  escaped  from  by  those  who 
can  afford  to  follow  the  latest  fashion  of  not  giving 
balls  and  dances  at  home  in  small  houses,  but  in 
the  spacious  ball-rooms  at  popular  hotels. 

One  word  as  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  host. 
His  office  is  almost  a  sinecure  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  hostess,  but  when  he  has  to  come  to  the  front, 
if  he  is  in  a  genial  humour,  so  much  the  pleasanter 
for  his  guests  ;  but  if  he  is  preoccupied  and  solemn, 
his  influence  is  the  reverse  of  cheery,  and  the  con- 
tagion is  quickly  caught  by  the  guests.  A  hostess 
will  make  an  effort,  and  a  great  effort,  to  make  a 
party  go  off  well,  but  a  host  is  seldom  so  self- 
sacrificing,  and  oftener  prefers  to  go  with  the  tide 
rather  than  endeavour  to  stem  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OUR  GUESTS. 

MUCH  might  be  said  concerning  the  responsibilities 
of  a  hostess,  and  still  more  about  the  obligations 
of  guests  toward  their  entertainers.  Hostess  and 
guests  are  brought  into  the  closest  proximity.  It  is, 
therefore,  apropos  to  touch  slightly  upon  the  relations 
that  should  exist  between  them. 

Any  one  conversant  with  society  in  general  is 
thoroughly  aware  that  invitations  to  country  house- 
parties  are  based  on  the  same  principle,  as  are  other 
hospitalities,  i.e.  the  "give-and-take;"  and,  therefore, 
the  one  who  is  hostess  to-day  is  guest  to-morrow,  so 
to  speak.  As  usual,  there  are  as  many  exceptions  to 
the  foregoing  rule  as  to  all  others  ;  one  being  in 
favour  of  smart  young  men,  poor,  doubtless,  but  good 
shots,  good-looking,  good  dancers,  and  good  company. 
They  know  all  the  smartest  people  in  the  different 
sets,  and  they  know  all  that  is  going  on  in  society, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  out  of  it  also.  Their 
popularity  is  their  passport,  and  the  give-and-take 
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system  is  not  applied  to  them  as  bachelors,  whatever 
may  be  their  fate  in  the  future,  should  matrimony  or 
inheritance  change  their  lot. 

Relatives  can  hardly  be  said  to  come  within  the 
pale  of  exceptions,  unless  under  isolated  circumstances. 
If  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  as  well  as  take 
hospitality,  they  are  rather  regarded  in  the  light  of 
"  poor  relations  "  than  in  the  rosy  light  of  honoured 
guests.  A  rich,  bachelor  uncle,  or  maiden  aunt,  a 
pretty  niece,  or  a  distant,  well-connected  cousin,  how- 
ever, are  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  the  rule.  In 
fact,  wealthy  relatives,  eccentric  or  otherwise,  are 
welcome  guests,  the  future  in  their  case  being 
discounted  for  the  return  that  may  be  considered 
due,  while  beauty  and  rank  give  what  they  have  to 
give,  namely,  prestige,  and  thus  the  principle  upon 
which  hospitality  works  is  exemplified  even  here. 

The  average  country-house  invitation  is  for  four 
nights,  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday,  and  only  intimate 
friends  are  invited  to  remain  beyond  that  day.  The 
hour  of  arrival  is  not  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
guests,  and  the  hostess  either  mentions  the  hour  at 
which  the  most  convenient  train  will  arrive,  or  requests 
them  to  tell  her  by  what  train  she  may  expect  them. 
When  a  long  notice  is  given,  these  details  are  arranged 
within  a  v/eek  of  a  visit,  but  it  is  an  understood  thing 
that  guests  should  arrive  between  five  and  six  p.m., 
if  possible,  and  not  early  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
should  not  leave  it  doubtful  as  to  what  time  of  the 
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day  they  intend  arriving,  as  it  would  be  an  awkward 
contretemps  to  find  the  hostess  not  at  home  on  arrival, 
and  to  have  anticipated  her  welcome  by  a  couple  of 
hours. 

Punctuality  at  meals  is  one  of  the  canons  of  good 
taste  on  the  part  of  guests.  At  a  dinner-party,  either 
in  town  or  country,  a  host  and  hostess  have  to  submit 
to  the  inevitable,  and  wait  with  what  patience  they 
can  for  tardy  arrivals  ;  but  guests  under  the  roof  of 
host  and  hostess  have  no  such  latitude  allowed  them, 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  dinner-gong  they  are  expected 
to  assemble  and  await  with  their  entertainers  the 
announcement  of  dinner,  which  follows  within  five  to 
ten  minutes  after  the  gong  has  sounded  through  the 
house. 

Early  rising  is  so  much  a  characteristic  of  the  times, 
that  to  be  punctual  at  breakfast  is  scarcely  a  merit, 
and  it  is  no  longer  considered  ultra-fashionable  to 
appear  long  after  the  recognized  breakfast-hour.  Ten 
minutes'  grace  is  tacitly  conceded,  not  that  the  host 
and  hostess  wait  for  their  guests  at  this  meal,  but  that 
no  excuse  is  needed  for  so  slight  a  delay.  Again,  at 
luncheon,  guests  are  expected  to  obey  the  call  of  the 
gong  to  the  minute,  even  if  they  have  not  already 
found  their  way  to  the  drawing-room  before  the 
luncheon-hour  has  struck.  Afternoon  tea  demands 
only  semi-punctuality,  but  guests  seldom  take  advan- 
tage of  this,  and  are  proverbially  true  to  the  tryst. 
The  gentlemen  of  a  party,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
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seldom  in  the  house  at  luncheon-time,  and  their 
appearance  at  the  tea-hour  is  not  to  be  counted  upon. 
A  late  return  from  shooting,  in  a  grimy  and  muddy 
condition,  often  induces  them  to  make  for  the  smoke- 
room,  rather  than  to  make  themselves  presentable. 
There  are  men,  however,  who  would  not  miss  the  tea- 
hour  with  the  ladies,  and  who  hurry  up  on  return 
from  shooting  to  appear  in  the  drawing-room  or 
sitting-hall. 

As  with  the  meals  of  the  day,  so  with  every 
engagement  throughout  it ;  guests  are  expected  to  be 
ready  at  the  hour  named  for  whatever  expedition  is 
set  on  foot,  and  not  to  keep  their  hostess  and  others 
of  the  party  waiting  their  tardy  appearance.  Pro- 
viding that  guests  take  the  trouble  to  be  punctual, 
their  individual  idiosyncrasies  do  not  strike  their 
hostess  unpleasantly,  if  any  such  come  to  the  front. 
They  are  part  of  a  party,  and  their  individuality 
impresses  itself  more  upon  their  fellow-guests  than 
upon  their  hostess.  The  reverse  is  the  case  when  a 
hostess  has  but  one  guest  in  place  of  many.  Then  it 
is  that  the  bearing  of  a  guest  makes  a  visit  a  success 
or  a  failure,  as  far  as  the  pleasure  derived  from  it  by 
a  hostess  is  concerned. 

Almost  every  hostess  has  come  across  a  guest  who 
has  proved  somewhat  impossible,  difficult  to  amuse 
and  please,  and  selfishly  inconsiderate,  and  who 
contrasted  unfavourably  with  some  sweet,  charming, 
and  considerate  one,  who  had  immediately  preceded 
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her,  and  whose  departure  was  felt  with  as  keen  a 
regret  as  that  of  her  successor's  was  hailed  with  relief. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  ladies,  when  guests  in  a 
house,  would  make  the  best  of  adverse  circumstances 
— to  wit,  the  weather  ;  but,  as  a  fact,  they  compare 
unfavourably  with  the  men  of  a  party,  who,  although 
shut  up  in  a  house,  and  debarred  from  shooting  by 
reason  of  weeping  skies  and  wailing  winds,  yet  find 
solace  in  the  smoke-room,  where  they  envelop  them- 
selves in  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  give  no 
anxiety  as  regards  what  to  do  with  them  to  either 
host  or  hostess. 

Guests  are  expected  to  follow  the  lead  of  their 
hostess  on  every  occasion  from  morning  to  evening. 
She  gives  the  signal  and  takes  the  initiative,  whether 
in  the  dining-room  after  each  meal,  or  in  the 
drawing-room  at  the  different  hours  of  the  day  ;  and 
at  its  close  she  makes  the  move  for  the  general 
dispersal,  which  rests  with  her,  and  not  with  her 
guests. 

Although  it  is  the  rule  for  a  host  to  send  to  the 
railway  station  for  his  guests,  yet,  when  a  party  is 
a  large  one,  he  can  only  convey  a  certain  number, 
and  not  all.  When  this  is  the  case,  flys  have  to  be 
ordered  beforehand  by  the  guests  themselves  when 
made  aware  that  it  is  not  possible  to  send  to  meet 
the  train  by  which  they  travel ;  but  it  is  principally  the 
single  men  of  a  party  who  are  thus  obliged  to  find 
their  own  conveyances. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 
SHOOTING-PARTIES. 

SOCIETY  owes  many  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
feathered  tribe,  but  notably  to  grouse,  partridges,  and 
pheasants,  as  they  furnish  the  occasions  for  all  the 
pleasant  shooting-parties  that  are  annually  given.  In 
the  month  of  September  partridge-shooting  brings 
together  in  most  counties  some  of  the  best  shots,  as 
this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  shooting  men  are  most 
keen  about.  Consequently,  three  weeks  in  September 
are  all  too  few  for  the  amount  of  shooting  to  be  got 
through,  and  for  the  number  of  guests  to  be  invited. 
In  some  districts  the  first  week  in  September  can  also 
be  counted  upon — at  least,  three  days  of  it ;  in  others 
the  outstanding  harvest  does  not  admit  of  this. 

The  shooting-parties  that  take  place  in  this  month 
require  to  be  arranged  on  strictly  practical  grounds, 
and  in  selection  the  social  qualities  of  men  run  second 
to  their  staying  powers,  whether  they  are  able  or  not 
to  do  some  five  and  twenty  miles  under  a  scorching 
sun,  and  over  fields  varying  from  sixty  to  one 
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hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  extent — in  Gloucester- 
shire and  Cambridgeshire,  i.e. — decides  the  point. 

It  naturally  follows  that  young  men — bachelors — 
form  a  majority  at  these  gatherings  versus  middle- 
aged,  married  men,  and  therefore  young  ladies  oftener 
than  not  are  invited,  and  given  the  opportunity  of 
thus  meeting  possible  admirers  and  probable  hus- 
bands. Invitations  to  these  parties  vary  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  partridge-shooting  ;  for, 
unless  the  beats  are  distant  ones,  it  is  usual  to 
shoot  only  on  alternate  days.  In  fine  weather  the 
ladies  of  a  house-party  are  able  to  join  the  shooters 
out  of  doors,  if  so  inclined,  either  at  luncheon  or  tea, 
as  is  most  convenient.  A  hostess  generally  finds  that 
a  proposal  to  join  the  shooters  at  one  of  these  meals 
meets  with  more  favour  from  the  young  ladies  than 
from  the  men  themselves,  unless  she  has  induced  her 
husband  to  include  a  couple  of  young  men  whose 
shooting  is  not  up  to  his  standard,  but  whose  worldly 
prospects  meet  with  her  unqualified  approval.  These 
young  men  hail  the  advent  of  the  ladies  with 
unmixed  satisfaction.  They  have  wounded  their  birds, 
but  have  not  killed  them  ;  they  have  incurred  the 
disapproval  of  the  keeper,  and  have,  perhaps,  over- 
heard some  unflattering  remarks  respecting  their  part 
in  the  day's  proceedings.  The  heat  has  rendered 
terrible  the  amount  of  walking  demanded  from  them, 
and  they  are  only  too  willing  to  prolong  the  rest  after 
luncheon  to  its  utmost  limits. 
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Not  seldom  a  man  likes  to  enjoy  a  little  partridge- 
shooting  with  one  or  two  relatives  and  intimate 
friends,  perhaps  five  guns  in  all,  while  his  wife 
frequently  prefers  to  have  only  one  lady  staying  with 
her  instead  of  three  or  four,  either  from  convenience, 
lack  of  accommodation,  or  from  choice. 

In  the  opening  days  of  September  the  country- 
house  parties  nominally  commence.  August  gather- 
ings do  not  amount  to  "  parties,"  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  being  principally  composed  of  relatives  and 
friends,  asked  for  a  pleasant  ten  days  rather  than  for 
a  small  five  days'  visit ;  but  it  is  during  these  friendly 
visits  that  ceremony  is  put  on  one  side  as  far  as  may 
be,  and  every  one  allowed  to  do  pretty  much  as  he 
or  she  likes.  Even  at  the  smartest  country-house 
parties  the  modern  hostess  takes  up  this  line,  as 
against  the  strict  discipline  formerly  in  force. 

Do  you  like  paying  visits  ?  is  a  question  frequently 
put  by  those  who  distinctly  dislike  doing  so,  on  the 
ground  that  the  restraints  of  each  day  are  irksome  to 
them.  They  do  not  like  the  method  by  which  they 
are  to  be  amused — the  fixed  hours  for  pastimes,  for 
meals,  for  riding,  driving,  shooting,  and  the  rest. 
There  is  a  good  deal  in  this  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  jaded  and  tired  individual  seeking  perfect  quiet  and 
repose,  and  also  from  that  of  an  idle  man  who  likes 
his  own  way,  and  to  take  his  own  time  for  amusing 
himself.  The  generality  of  men  feel  very  much  the 
same  on  this  head — viz.  "  the  liberty  of  the  subject  " — 
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although  they,  nevertheless,  conform  to  the  rules  of 
the  house  at  which  they  are  staying,  and  allow  them- 
selves to  be  taken  in  the  meekest  manner,  say  to 
luncheon  at  the  houses  of  people  they  only  know  by 
name,  if  their  hostess  so  wills  it,  when  they  would  far 
rather  be  left  at  home  to  amuse  themselves  in  their 
own  way,  whatever  that  may  be,  with  a  favourite  pipe 
for  a  companion. 

Ladies,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  so  averse  to  plans 
being  made  and  carried  out  for  their  benefit.  They 
readily  fall  into  their  hostess's  projects,  and  expect 
to  go  somewhere  and  to  do  something  most  days  ; 
but  a  hostess  knows  from  experience  that  these  plans 
must  include  the  company  of  one  or  two  of  the  men 
of  a  party,  or  the  expedition  will  prove  somewhat 
dull,  and  the  ladies,  left  to  themselves,  will  not  return 
in  the  most  cheerful  of  spirits.  The  modern  hostess 
invites  the  guests  with  due  regard  to  these  exigencies, 
so  as  not  to  sacrifice  the  leisure  of  the  one  sex  to  the 
demands  of  the  other. 

A  country-house  breakfast  has  been  styled  a  "  first 
instalment  of  a  day  of  gorging."  It  is  quite  true  that 
many  men  do  "  make  a  good  breakfast ;  "  but  a  good 
breakfast  appetite  is  said  to  be  a  sign  of  a  "  clear 
conscience  and  a  good  digestion,"  and  if  a  man  eats 
two  eggs,  half  a  partridge,  two  or  three  rashers  of 
broiled  bacon,  a  muffin  and  some  marmalade,  and 
passes  by  the  numerous  other  breakfast  dishes  set 
before  him — dressed  fish,  broiled  fowl,  omelette,  cold 
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ham,  cutlets,  etc.— he  does  not  consider  he  has  "done 
himself"  too  well,  taking  into  account  the  walking 
exercise  that  is  before  him. 

A  looker-on  at  a  country-house  breakfast  would 
notice  that  a  lady  generally  eats  fish,  either  dressed 
or  fried,  and  either  the  wing  of  a  partridge  or  broiled 
fowl,  or  a  slice  of  cold  ham  or  tongue,  a  breakfast- 
roll  or  dry  toast,  and  butter,  a  little  honey  or  jam, 
and  one  cup  of  coffee  or  tea.  In  these  days  of  early 
rising,  walks  before  breakfast,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  day  passed  in  the  open  air,  cycling,  golfing, 
playing  tennis,  or  croquet,  rowing,  and  riding,  a 
breakfast  appetite  is  a  natural  result,  and  the  question 
so  rife  at  the  present  moment  as  to  whether  ladies 
do  or  do  not  eat  too  much,  answers  itself,  in  any 
case,  at  a  country-house  party. 

From  9  to  9.30  a.m.  is  the  usual  breakfast- 
hour  in  most  houses  ;  occasionally  it  is  extended  to 
10  a.m.,  where  late  hours  are  kept.  Again,  punctuality 
at  this  meal  is  the  rule  in  some  houses,  not  so  in 
others,  where  some  latitude  is  allowed.  At  breakfast 
a  nod,  a  smile,  or  a  "  Good  morning "  is  all  that  is 
said  or  done  by  way  of  greeting,  and  as  to  shaking 
hands,  this  ceremony  takes  place  only  in  the  evening 
when  "  Good  nights  "  are  said. 

The  next  general  meeting  on  non-shooting  days 
is  at  luncheon,  at  1.30  p.m.,  but  on  shooting-days  it 
is  a  meeting  of  ladies  only.  Ladies  generally  prefer 
to  eat  of  but  one  dish  in  the  meat  course — say  a 
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cutlet,  a  helping  of  chicken,  or  a  slice  of  roast  mutton, 
followed  by  a  sweet.  Men  who  have  not  been  out 
shooting  often  eat  quite  a  spare  luncheon,  and  neither 
touch  meat  nor  sweets — cake,  biscuits,  or  bread  and 
cheese  being  the  extent  of  their  requirements  at  this 
hour.  On  the  other  hand,  after  a  long  morning  spent 
in  walking  over  stubble  in  search  of  partridges,  they 
are  equal  to  making  a  very  substantial  luncheon  out 
of  doors,  and  do  not  despise  Irish  stew,  mutton  pies, 
cold  beef,  pigeon  pie,  sausage-rolls,  and  the  like,  to 
say  nothing  of  bitter  beer,  whisky,  and  soda-water, 
and  not  seldom  champagne — the  latter  being  more 
frequently  given  by  young  bachelor  hosts.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  ladies  of  a  house-party  are 
more  than  pleased  to  join  the  shooters  at  their  out- 
door luncheons  ;  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the 
company  of  ladies  is  equally  appreciated  by  keen 
sportsmen  on  these  occasions,  on  the  ground  of  the 
loss  of  time,  and  vexatious  delay  in  resuming  sport, 
the  afternoon  hours  being  all  too  short  in  which  to 
shoot  the  wily  partridge. 

Five  o'clock  is  the  usual  country-house  tea-hour, 
not  "4.30,"  as  in  town;  it  amounts  to  a  meal  in 
itself,  with  its  hot  cakes,  rich  cakes,  and  sandwiches. 
In  September  the  shooters  seldom  return  in  time 
to  join  the  ladies  at  tea,  while  in  November  their 
presence  is  generally  to  be  counted  upon,  as  daylight 
wanes  by  4.30,  and  within  doors  is  far  pleasanter 
than  without  at  this  hour ;  but  even  then  the  smoke- 
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room,  joined  to  genuine  fatigue,  is  a  formidable  rival 
to  the  drawing-room,  however  fascinating  the  tea- 
gowns  and  the  wearers  thereof  may  be. 

The  dinner-hour,  however,  is  a  signal  for  the  whole 
of  the  company  to  assemble  at  close  upon  8.30  p.m. 
When  precedency  is  strictly  followed,  the  same 
couples  are  sent  in  to  dinner  together  night  after 
night ;  but  a  hostess  endeavours  to  introduce  a  little 
variety  in  this  respect,  so  that  the  companions  of 
the  hour  may  not  suffer  from  monotony. 

A  country-house  dinner  is  generally  so  much  to 
the  taste  of  men  that  they  go  through  the  menu 
gallantly ;  but  the  ladies,  as  a  rule,  draw  the  line, 
say  at  half  the  menu,  their  selection  resulting  in 
soup,  one  entree,  game  or  poultry  in  the  second 
course,  a  sweet,  occasionally  a  savoury,  and  an  ice. 

Invitations  to  luncheon  are  a  prominent  feature 
in  country  society,  and  particularly  in  the  last  days 
of  September,  when  long  drives  are  a  pleasure  and 
a  delight,  even  at  midday,  and  the  reverse  of  a 
penance,  as  in  July  and  August,  when  the  heat  at 
this  hour  is  almost  tropical,  and  when  luncheon  at 
home  is  far  preferable  on  this  account.  It  is  usual 
to  ask  people  to  luncheon  on  those  days  that 
shooters  consider  off-days,  and  when  they  are,  con- 
sequently, free  to  join  the  ladies  at  this  meal ; 
although,  by  the  way,  some  men  profess  that  they 
do  not  eat  luncheon  unless  out  shooting. 

It  is  seldom  that  more  than  three  or  four  people 
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are  asked  to  a  luncheon-party  each  day,  as  the 
family  and  the  guests  staying  in  a  house  bring  up 
the  numbers,  on  an  average,  to  about  twelve  or 
fourteen.  Occasionally,  luncheon  guests  are  asked 
to  remain  to  tea,  if  any  one  with  whom  they  are 
acquainted  is  expected  to  drive  over,  and  to  do 
so  is  considered  a  compliment  to  the  host  and 
hostess. 

A  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  as  to 
whether  age  gives  precedency,  or  whether  the  fact 
of  a  guest  being  a  comparative  stranger  entitles  her 
to  receive  it.  On  the  first  count — that  of  age — if 
the  rank  and  position  are  the  same,  an  elderly  lady 
should  precede  a  younger  one.  This  is  tacitly  allowed 
out  of  courtesy,  but  as  regards  giving  precedence  to 
a  new  acquaintance,  for  that  reason  only,  over  a 
friend  of  long  standing,  so  great  a  breach  of  good 
taste  would  not  be  thought  of  by  any  one  experienced 
in  society's  ways. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

LUNCHEON   GUESTS. 

THERE  is  no  invitation  more  readily  responded  to 
in  the  country  than  one  to  luncheon.  It  means,  on 
the  face  of  it,  a  morning  and  afternoon  drive,  a  short 
meal,  agreeable  society,  and  these  friendly  invitations 
are  given  for  almost  every  day  in  the  week  ;  in  most 
houses  one  or  two,  and  frequently  more,  are  invited 
to  drive  over  to  luncheon,  Sunday  excepted.  In 
town,  Sunday  luncheons  are  the  rule  in  smart  circles  ; 
in  the  country  they  are  the  exception.  An  unwritten 
law  is  in  force  against  using  carriages  and  horses  on 
Sundays,  save  for  church-going  in  the  morning,  or  for 
any  important  purpose,  under  which  head  "visiting" 
conies  not,  and  most  county  gentry  stand  by  this 
general  observance. 

Not  only  is  luncheon  a  sociable  meal,  but  it  is  a 
most  useful  institution  on  several  counts.  It  enables 
neighbours,  living  almost  beyond  calling  distance,  to 
meet  frequently  at  each  other's  houses.  The  expense 
entailed  is  trifling  compared  with  that  occasioned  by 
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a  dinner-party,  while  guests  are  actually  brought  into 
far  closer  intercourse  with  their  entertainers  than  is 
possible  at  the  latter  function,  besides  which,  it  is 
quite  immaterial  whether  ladies  are  in  the  majority 
or  not.  Generally  they  are  so,  and  perhaps  only 
one  or  two  men  represent  the  sex.  This  is  due  to 
their  out-of-door  pleasures  and  occupations  ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  height  of  the  shooting  season  they 
seldom  come  in  to  luncheon,  save  on  non-shooting 
days,  while  hunting  is  even  more  engrossing  than 
shooting,  and  takes  them  still  further  afield. 

Luncheon  seldom  lasts  over  half  an  hour,  and  the 
conversation  is  invariably  general — no  tlte-a-tetes  as 
at  dinner — the  host  and  hostess  take  the  lead,  and 
every  one  joins  in  more  or  less.  The  usual  luncheon- 
hour  in  the  country  is  1.30  p.m.,  as  2  o'clock  draws 
too  much  upon  the  afternoon  hours.  The  hostess 
gives  the  signal  for  the  move  from  the  dining-room, 
as  at  dinner,  and  the  whole  party,  men  and  women, 
adjourn  to  the  drawing-room.  Although  "coffee" 
is  not  a  signal  for  departure,  as  in  town,  yet  it 
somewhat  leads  up  to  it,  as  immediately  after  it  has 
been  handed  round,  the  host,  if  at  home,  carries  off 
any  men  present  to  the  smoke-room  to  have  a  cigar, 
or  to  the  stables,  or  even  into  the  garden  or  paddocks 
for  a  turn,  to  inspect  some  new  purchase,  and  the 
hostess,  on  her  side,  takes  the  ladies  for  a  stroll  in 
the  grounds,  if  weather  permits. 

A  little  after  3,  or  3.30  p.m.  at  latest,  the  visitors' 
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carriages  are  ordered  to  come  round,  and  this  admits 
of  the  hostess  herself  driving  out  also,  or  of  receiving 
afternoon  callers,  who  usually  arrive  as  the  luncheon 
guests  are  in  the  act  of  departing.  "  How  d'you  do's  " 
are  exchanged,  but  there  is  no  tarrying  on  this 
account  beyond  the  passing  greeting,  even  in  the 
case  of  very  intimate  friends  coming  across  each 
other ;  the  coast  is  to  be  left  clear  for  the  hostess 
and  the  new  arrivals. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  new  neighbours  are  oftener 
asked  to  dinner  than  to  luncheon,  the  former  function 
being  considered  the  more  formal  one  of  the  two. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  do  not  give  dinner- 
parties are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  mid-day 
hospitality,  and  invite  both  county  neighbours  and 
newcomers  to  luncheon  in  turn. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  but  little  wine  is  drunk 
in  most  houses  at  luncheon  by  both  men  and  women. 
A  glass  of  claret,  or  claret  and  water,  or  even  water 
only,  is  usual  with  the  majority  of  ladies.  Even  a 
man  seldom  cares  for  more  than  a  glass  of  claret  and 
one  of  the  many  mineral  waters,  now  so  generally 
drunk.  Sherry  is  neglected,  while  champagne,  hock, 
etc.,  are  only  offered  at  dinner,  save  on  special  occa- 
sions— a  big  shooting-lunch,  for  instance,  given  by  a 
bachelor  to  young  men. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

AT   AFTERNOON  TEA. 

"AFTERNOON  tea"  of  to-day  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  afternoon  tea  of  some  ten  years  ago.  It 
has  now  become  a  distinct  meal ;  then  it  was  little 
more  than  refreshment  indulged  in  under  protest. 
Men  considered  it  a  woman's  weakness,  an  excuse 
for  afternoon  meetings  and  afternoon  gossip,  and  few 
followed  this  feminine  fashion  ;  they  regarded  it  as 
a  mere  indulgence  unworthy  of  the  sterner  sex. 
To-day  afternoon  tea  is  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
a  necessity,  and  the  members  of  the  Lower  House 
flock  to  the  tea-rooms  when  four  o'clock  has  struck, 
and  invite  each  other  to  join  in  a  substantial  meal  of 
toasted  buns,  bread  and  butter,  rich  cake,  and  cups  of 
hot  tea — big  cups  too.  The  statistics  of  the  kitchen 
department  of  the  House  of  Commons  now  more 
than  prove  the  appreciation  of  our  legislators  for  the 
"  cup  that  cheers." 

Tea-drinking,  however,  is  coming  under  the  severe 
lash  of  the  medical  profession,  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Cooney 
says  that  tea-worship,  carried  on  by  its  fair  devotees 
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in  the  prettiest  of  drawing-rooms,  in  the  smartest  of 
tea-gowns,  with  the  daintiest  of  silver  and  china, 
may,  to  a  large  extent,  disarm  them  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  this  insidious  but  implacable  fiend.  He 
further  says  the  evil  effects  of  the  tannin  in  tea 
are  readily  seen  by  the  ravages  on  the  throats  and 
stomachs  of  tea-tasters.  It  is  well  known  that 
dyspepsia  is  often  caused  and  increased  by  tea-drink- 
ing. Neither  should  it  be  taken  by  those  suffering 
from  varieties  of  heart  affection,  or  by  those  having  a 
feeble  circulation.  Mental  depression,  extremes  of 
melancholia  and  suicidal  monomania  are  also  at- 
tributed to  tea-drinking.  It  would  seem  that  this 
view  is  supported  by  the  lately  published  statistics 
concerning  the  increase  of  lunacy  amongst  the  lower 
orders,  considered  due  in  a  measure  to  the  amount 
of  tea- drinking  now  prevalent  amongst  them  ;  and 
those  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  tea-drinkers  of 
this  class  know  that  the  tea-pot  is  never  off  the  hob, 
and  that  tea  is  drunk  at  every  meal  and  between 
meals. 

It  is  ancient  history  to  say  that  the  tannin  is  the 
cause  of  the  mischief,  and  that  tea  should  be  drunk 
immediately  after  it  is  made.  So  extensive  has  this 
knowledge  on  the  subject  become,  that  at  afternoon 
tea  in  fashionable  drawing-rooms,  both  in  town  and 
country,  people  are  trying  their  hardest  to  put  it  into 
practice.  No  easy  matter.  Tea-makers,  both  ladies 
and  servants,  will  not  go  with  them,  their  notions  of 
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hospitality  being  too  strong  to  admit  of  their  offering 
a  weak  cup  of  tea  to  a  valued  friend  or  a  new 
acquaintance.  The  struggle  to  decline  the  bitter 
beverage  by  saying,  "  Not  quite  so  strong,  please," 
or,  "  May  I  have  a  little  water  ?  "  when  there  is  no 
room  left  in  the  cup  for  it,  are  requests  so  irritating 
and  trouble-giving  to  a  smiling  but  embarrassed  tea- 
maker,  that  a  good-natured  guest  finds  it  easier  to 
swallow  the  tea  as  it  is  than  to  make  a  fuss  about  it. 
It  is  a  general  Complaint  that,  both  at  afternoon  teas 
and  "  At  Homes,"  the  tea  is  made  disagreeably  and 
perniciously  strong.  Formerly  such  a  complaint  was 
never  heard  ;  a  strong  cup  of  tea  was  the  fashion,  all 
liked  it,  and  thought  themselves  ill-treated  if  any- 
thing else  were  offered  them.  Now  it  is  quite  the 
other  way,  and  a  hostess  who  studies  the  fashion  of 
the  day  and  the  tastes  of  her  guests,  makes  it  a 
rule  to  ask  whether  weak  or  strong  tea  is  preferred 
before  pouring  it  out,  and  then  adding  hot  water  to 
taste  ;  while  others  persuade  their  servants,  at  some 
little  trouble  to  themselves,  to  bring  in  the  tea  the 
moment  it  is  made.  Now  is  the  time  for  some 
spirited  patentee  to  produce  an  invention  that  could 
be  applied  to  our  dear  old  silver  tea-pots,  or  to 
modern  china  ones,  to  prevent  the  tea  sinking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tea-pots,  and  thus  brewing  the  harmful 
solution  that  is  accredited  with  bringing  about  such 
ill  effects.  An  approach  to  something  of  this  sort 
has  been  attempted  in  the  little  Japanese  tea-pots, 
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with  china  strainers ;  but  these  tea-pots  are  too  small 
for  ordinary  use,  and  something  which  could  be 
adjusted  to  any  sized  tea-pot  is  required. 

4.30,  or  even  4  o'clock,  is  now  the  regulation 
tea -hour  at  garden-parties;  and  when  people 
adhere  to  the  old-fashioned  custom  of  giving  five- 
o'clock  tea,  their  friends  are  inclined  to  regard  it 
in  the  light  of  a  grievance,  especially  in  the  country, 
when,  after  a  long  drive  or  bicycle  ride,  the  half- 
hour's  delay  in  the  accustomed  tea-hour  makes  all 
the  difference  to  exhausted  nature  ;  for  tea  is  allowed, 
even  by  its  opponents,  to  have  a  stimulating  and 
restorative  effect  on  the  constitution,  in  spite  of  the 
subsequent  depression  and  the  deleterious  results. 

Afternoon  tea  is  now  very  justly  styled  a  meal, 
as  so  many  substantial  things  are  eaten.  Not  only 
at  large  "At  Home"  teas  is  this  the  case,  but  at 
ordinary  afternoon  tea,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  appetites 
of  the  guests  are  found  equal  to  the  occasion.  The 
lateness  of  the  dinner-hour  is,  doubtless,  the  excuse 
and  the  reason  for  the  readiness  shown  to  eat  and 
enjoy  these  dainties  thus  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  a  substantial  afternoon  tea  has 
become  the  fashion,  and  few  wish  it  otherwise. 
Occasionally  one  comes  across  men  and  women  who 
aver  that  they  "  never  touch  tea,"  which,  in  their  case, 
bears  out  the  medical  strictures  upon  this  beverage. 
To  some  it  is  almost  a  poison,  and  to  others  it  is 
an  unnecessary  luxury  not  to  be  indulged  in. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

SOCIETY     POPULARITY. 

WHAT  is  the  secret  of  being  a  "  popular  woman,"  as 
the  phrase  is  understood  in  society  ?  There  is  often 
not  much  social  distinction  between  those  who  are 
decidedly  popular,  and  those  who,  without  being 
unpopular,  are  yet  not  popular  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word  ;  that  is  to  say,  their  lives  are  upon  the  same 
lines,  and  they  are  equals  in  birth,  position  and 
fortune.  To  turn  to  a  dictionary  for  a  definition  of 
popularity,  we  find  that  to  be  popular  is  to  "  be  loved," 
to  be  "  pleasing,"  "  studious  of  favour,"  and  to  have 
"  graciousness  so  as  '  to  please  the  crowd,'  "  the  crowd 
being  naturally  the  set  and  the  circle  in  which  every 
woman  moves.  There  are  different  grades  and 
degrees  of  popularity.  There  is  the  wide  and 
ambitious  popularity,  attained  by  leaders  of  society 
and  fashion.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  invidious  to 
mention  the  names  of  those  of  the  present  day  ;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  but  few  venture  to  soar  so  high. 
As  regards  the  less  brilliant  types  of  women,  who 
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move  only  in  their  own  particular  orbits,  they  are 
either  one  of  the  three — popular,  not  popular,  or 
unpopular. 

Some  women  are  extremely  popular  with  their  own 
sex,  and  have  many  women  friends,  but  are  not 
popular  with  the  opposite  sex.  Again,  there  are 
many  women  who  are  most  popular  with  men,  but 
who  are  unpopular  with  women,  to  whom  they  have 
not  a  word  to  say,  and  are  undeniably  bored  if 
thrown  much  in  their  company,  and  only  rise  to  any- 
thing like  animation  and  interest  in  the  company  of 
their  men  friends. 

As  a  rule,  the  unpopularity  of  women  is  a  verdict 
pronounced  upon  them  by  their  own  sex.  Men,  on 
the  contrary,  proverbially  make  the  best  of  women, 
and  are  broad  and  good-natured  in  their  judgment 
of  them  ;  if  there  is  anything  pleasant  to  be  said 
about  them,  they  say  it,  and  "  a  handful  of  good 
looks"  weighs  greatly  in  a  woman's  favour  from  a 
man's  point  of  view.  A  woman  must  be  very  stupid, 
dull,  disagreeable  and  plain,  before  a  man  will  boldly 
confess  that  "he  can't  get  on  with  her." 

Unpopularity  is  derived  from  various  sources,  and 
by  no  means  from  one  and  the  same.  A  woman  may 
be  piquant,  pretty  and  pleasant,  she  may  live  in  good 
style,  be  the  giver  of  grand  functions,  and  drive  a 
pair  of  two-hundred-guinea  horses  in  the  newest 
victoria  or  phaeton  that  can  be  turned  out,  furnish  an 
expensive  stall  at  a  fashionable  bazaar,  and  do  all 
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that  fashionable  women  do  in  the  way  of  society 
engagements,  and  yet  be  extremely  unpopular  with 
both  men  and  women.  Her  women  friends  are  afraid 
of  her,  and  her  men  friends  never  feel  sure  of  her,  and 
this  because  her  perception  of  the  foibles  and  weak- 
nesses of  her  friends  is  so  keen  and  so  little  tempered 
by  genuine  good-nature,  that  no  one  escapes  from 
the  sting  caused  by  her  subtle,  though  apparently 
innocent,  remarks. 

Another  type  of  the  unpopular  woman  is  one  with 
a  chilling  manner  and  stand-offish  demeanour,  who, 
when  she  would  thaw,  cannot  do  so  with  any 
graciousness.  Her  friends  eat  her  dinners,  go  to  her 
dances,  and  shoot  her  husband's  coverts  ;  and  though 
really  kind-hearted  and  duty-loving,  she  is  as  un- 
popular in  society  as  a  woman  can  well  be. 

A  brusque  manner  renders  a  woman  unpopular 
until  her  friends  know  her  well,  but  acquaintances 
seldom  get  as  far  as  this ;  therefore,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  she  remains  the  brusque  woman  still,  and  her 
amiability  and  goodness  do  not  .come  to  the  front  to 
render  her  popular,  as  they  otherwise  would  do. 

Egotism  is  a  formidable  barrier  to  popularity.  A 
woman  imbued  with  her  own  importance,  and  with 
her  own  advancement  and  aggrandisement  hourly  in 
view,  hardly  stops  to  consider  how  to  win  the  favour 
of  her  friends,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  conduce  to 
her  pleasure  and  gratification.  Women  of  this  type 
are  agreeable  only  so  far  as  the  topics  of  conversation 
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concern  themselves,  their  aims,  ends,  interests, 
amusements,  and  so  forth. 

Popularity  has  a  like  diversity  with  unpopularity. 
Some  women  are  immensely  popular  because  they 
are  what  is  termed  "good  company ;  "  they  have  high 
spirits,  they  are  witty,  and  full  of  good-natured 
repartee,  they  provoke  geniality  by  their  natural 
vivacity  ;  but  this  is  a  popularity  not  to  be  acquired, 
being  the  outcome  of  a  natural  gift,  and  therefore 
outside  the  lines  of  ordinary  popularity. 

A  woman  can  never  be  thoroughly  popular  unless, 
added  to  favourable  position  and  surroundings,  she 
has  an  innate  sweet  disposition,  and  is  kindly  hearted 
and  considerate,  winning  of  speech  and  manner,  and 
has  the  gift  of  saying  at  all  times  the  thing  that  will 
give  the  most  pleasure.  Cleverness  is  too  often 
allied  to  coldness ;  but  when  a  clever  woman  is  also 
a  truly  kindly  one  she  is  liked  by  all  classes,  and 
is  foremost  amongst  popular  women. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

SOCIETY  ACQUAINTANCES. 

WHETHER  new  acquaintances  can  be  made  in  town 
depends  upon  who  puts  the  question,  for  it  is  either 
"  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  according  as  to  who  is  the  questioner. 
Too  often  it  is  a  widow  with  young  and  pretty 
daughters,  and  she  wishes  them  to  take  their  place 
in  society ;  but  she  has  •  few  London  acquaintances, 
certainly  none  who  can  help  her  to  make  her  way 
in  it,  and  although  belonging  to  the  order  of  gentry, 
the  connections  she  has  are  neither  of  note  nor 
fashion.  She  may  have  resided  in  India,  in  Ireland, 
or  in  a  garrison  town  in  any  part  of  England,  but, 
anyhow,  she  settles  in  London  for  the  sake  of  her 
daughters,  in  a  small  house  or  flat  as  far  "in"  as  the 
modest  rent  she  is  able  to  pay  will  admit  of,  and 
finds,  to  her  dismay,  that  she  cannot  get  a  footing  in 
those  sets  in  which,  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband, 
she  was  accustomed  to  move. 

Public  amusements  are  open  to  her,  of  course — 
charity  balls  and  subscription  dances,  etc. ;  but  tickets 
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for  these  run  into  guineas,  and  narrow  incomes  do 
not  yield  superfluous  ones,  besides  which,  money 
spent  in  this  way  would  result  in  her  daughters 
looking  on  at  other  people's  enjoyment,  in  which  they 
had  no  share. 

Many  are  the  young  girls  thus  situated,  who  find 
life  a  disappointment.  The  social  doors  do  not  open 
to  them  as  they  had  hoped,  and  the  public  ones  need 
a  golden  key.  All  the  best  seats  at  the  theatres, 
operas,  and  concerts  are  at  prices  above  their  means, 
and  inferior  places — the  pit  and  gallery — are  beneath 
their  position.  Clearly  it  is  not  these  who  can  make 
new  acquaintances  in  town,  if  by  acquaintances  is 
meant  those  who  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  help 
them  to  a  place  in  society,  and  to  association  with 
their  equals ;  therefore,  from  a  social  point  of  view, 
their  settling  in  town  is  a  mistake.  They  would 
have  done  better  elsewhere — say,  in  a  good  country 
neighbourhood,  where  they  would  be  called  upon  by 
the  neighbours,  and  launched  into  the  society  of  the 
place,  be  it  much  or  little. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  London  society  is  con- 
structed strictly  on  "  the  give-and-take  principle." 
"You  will  find  London  society  very  selfish,"  said  a 
fashionable  town  dame  to  a  country  one,  who  seldom 
visited  the  gay  metropolis.  Taking  it  on  its  con- 
ventional and  commonplace  side,  it  is  distinctly  so ; 
to  seek  the  acquaintance  only  of  those  who  can 
reflect  lustre  and  fashion  upon  their  circle,  and 
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whose  presence  at  an  entertainment  is  considered  a 
social  success,  is  a  weakness  that  society  is  more  or 
less  prone  to. 

One  word,  however,  must  be  said  for  society.  Ought 
strangers  to  expect  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  open 
its  arms  to  receive  them  on  their  own  merits,  and 
without  any  particular  passport  to  its  favour  ?  True, 
young  girls  are  often  companionless,  and  they  have, 
as  their  mothers  phrase  it,  "  nowhere  to  go ; "  but 
is  society  responsible  for  this,  and  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for  it  ?  That  there  are  delightful  excep- 
tions to  be  met  with  every  one  knows — those  who 
associate  with  their  fellows  solely  on  the  grounds  of 
liking,  partiality,  friendship,  and  affection,  and  for 
the  pleasure  that  congenial  minds  find  in  each  other's 
company,  but  these  form  a  small  minority  in  the 
great  bulk  of  general  society. 

New  acquaintances  are  not  easy  to  make,  even  by 
people  fairly  well  off,  well  connected,  and  not  strangers 
to  town.  Beyond  the  fact  of  being  able  occasionally 
to  allude  to  their  smart  connections,  they  are  often 
of  but  little  use  to  them.  Their  position,  it  is  true, 
enables  them  to  make  some  fashionable  acquaintances, 
but  few,  rather  than  many,  and  they  gradually  realize 
that  they  cannot  obtain  at  society's  hands  more  in 
proportion  than  they  are  able  to  give. 

Can  those  who  have  been  absent  from  town  for 
some  years  achieve  all  they  would  in  the  way  of  new 
acquaintances  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  an  uphill  game 
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to  do  so,  the  difficulties  are  great,  and  if  mediocre  in 
themselves,  they  have  to  make  the  most  of  every 
opportunity.  Sometimes  fate  plays  into  their  hands  ; 
at  others,  it  is  cruelly  adverse,  and  it  often  requires 
an  effort  to  live,  as  it  were,  up  to  the  position  they 
consider  to  be  theirs  by  right. 

No  question  need  be  asked  as  to  whether  the  ultra- 
rich,  the  millionaires  of  life,  make  society  acquaint- 
ances to  their  mind.  Royalty  heads  their  invitation 
lists — answer  enough  in  itself. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

TYPES  OF   SOCIETY  WOMEN. 

WHICH  is  considered  to  be  the  most  popular  type  of 
society  woman  ?  Reading  between  the  lines,  this 
might  be  taken  to  mean,  Who  gets  on  best  in  society  ? 
It  is  a  matter-of-fact  way,  perhaps,  of  looking  at  the 
subject,  but  it  is  actually  the  point  at  issue.  To 
answer  one  question  with  another,  it  might  again  be 
asked  what  is  implied  by  "  getting  on  "  in  society  ? 
Those  who  do  not  get  on  know  a  good  deal  about 
this  depressing  condition,  and  could  give  the  best 
interpretation  of  what  "  not  getting  on  "  signifies. 

Society  popularity  is  attained,  not  by  one  type  of 
woman  alone,  but  by  many  and  most  diversified 
types.  One  thing  is  certain,  however ;  circumstances 
and  surroundings  either  create  and  foster  popularity, 
or  are  dead  against  its  growth.  Riches  and  rank 
are,  it  goes  without  saying,  the  most  sure  means  to 
this  end,  and  are  the  direct  road  to  success.  Beauty, 
again,  secures  for  its  possessors  a  distinct  popularity, 
and  when  these  three  gifts  are  united,  the  position  is 
exceptionally  strong,  and  commands  success. 
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As  regards  the  individuality  of  society  women, 
apart  from  surroundings,  what  qualities  are  best 
suited  for  winning  the  race  and  reaching  the  goal  ? 
Does  the  vivacious  and  merry,  animated  and  demon- 
strative woman,  or  the  reserved,  self-contained,  and 
composed  one  come  most  to  the  front,  and  gain  the 
greatest  number  of  social  laurels?  Placing  them 
side  by  side,  and  judging  from  results,  the  permanent 
gains  are  to  the  latter.  Women  of  this  order  are  pre- 
eminently successful  for  various  reasons.  What- 
ever is  lacking  in  them  of  brilliancy  and  animation, 
and  even  of  brain  power,  is  counterbalanced  by  an 
amount  of  persistent  perseverance,  that  produces  a 
slow,  but  sure,  effect. 

An  amusing  woman  is  led  away  from  her  point  by 
the  talent  she  possesses  ;  she  is  delightful  company, 
but  she  does  not  inspire  the  reliance  upon  her,  or  the 
belief  in  her,  that  the  less  clever  woman  does,  while, 
from  a  marriageable  point  of  view,  a  woman  who 
sees  the  humorous  side  of  every  situation  in  daily 
life  is  seldom  the  one  a  man  desires  to  make  his  wife, 
and  a  woman  without  a  scintillation  of  humour  in 
her  composition  is  chosen  before  one  who  is 
dangerously  bright  and  clever.  For  why  ?  Most 
men  look  for  docility  in  a  woman  when  entering  into 
matrimony,  and  prefer  a  placidly  reserved  woman 
— even  to  insipidity — to  one  whose  conversational 
powers  are  undeniable. 

Again,  strong-minded    women,  with   an   assertive 
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manner  of  their  own,  are  not  popular  with  young 
men  as  possible  wives ;  the  fear  of  being  kept  in 
order  by  them  outweighs  the  attraction  of  personal 
charms.  Later  on  in  life,  one  of  these  same  young 
men  regrets,  after  all,  perhaps,  he  did  not  marry  a 
woman  of  this  type  when  he  had  the  chance,  as  she 
might  have  prevented  his  committing  many  deplorable 
mistakes.  "  Then,  alas  !  I  did  not  wish  to  be  kept  in 
order,"  he  plaintively  remarks ;  and  most  young  men 
are  of  this  way  of  thinking.  The  exceptions,  however, 
are  when  a  shy  and  silent  man  is  captivated  by  a 
lively  and  high-spirited,  good-looking  girl,  or  an  ex- 
tremely weak  and  vacillating  man  is  charmed  by  the 
wonderful  decision  of  character  displayed  by  a  woman 
with  a  strong  will  of  her  own ;  but  these  instances 
are  beside  the  actual  question,  and  these  suitable 
partners  in  life  are  not  always  to  be  met  with. 

It  is  the  placid  woman  who  scores  the  greatest 
success  in  society.  Her  husband  is  under  the  spell 
of  her  influence,  and  never  attempts  to  evade  or 
contest  it ;  her  will  is  law,  and  all  that  she  projects 
and  desires  is  carried  out  if  within  the  region  of 
possibility.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  her  supremacy  is 
that  she  is  an  unknown  quantity ;  she  suggests  the 
probability  of  there  being  a  depth  in  her  character 
not  easily  fathomed,  of  there  being  so  much  in  her, 
if  the  right  note  were  only  struck  to  sound  it.  As 
a  girl,  this  placidity  and  unruffled  composure  attracted 
many  suitors ;  as  a  woman,  it  secured  her  a  firm 
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footing  in  society,  and  the  circle  to  which  she 
belonged  believed  in  her  to  any  extent,  and  was  not 
surprised  at  the  strides  she  made  in  popularity,  or  to 
see  how  easily  she  grew  towards  the  light. 

Of  mediocre  women  there  are  plenty,  and  it  is  to 
them  that  the  greatest  share  of  social  disappointments 
fall.  Their  mediocrity  consists  partly  in  being  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other — not  amusing  nor  brilliant, 
but  merely  talkative ;  chatty,  if  not  gossippy ;  not 
attractively  placid,  but  only  dull  and  commonplace  ; 
and,  given  surroundings  equally  moderate,  what 
wonder  is  it  that  they  find  their  level  in  society,  and, 
as  a  natural  result,  do  not  "get  on."  Originality  is 
a  gift  that  wins  for  its  possessor  quick  and  almost 
instant  recognition  ;  but  so  few  women  can  actually 
lay  claim  to  it.  Contrariwise,  counterfeit  originality 
generally  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  eccentricity 
and  unconventionality,  and,  unless  supported  by  great 
wealth  or  acknowledged  beauty,  society  soon  puts 
the  right  name  to  it,  and  is  not  too  tolerant  of  it  in 
any  case,  wherever  or  whenever  it  comes  to  the  front. 

Literary  women  are  now  becoming  a  large  battalion 
in  themselves,  and  society  could  hardly  be  considered 
complete  without  their  presence.  Then,  also,  the 
wives  of  distinguished  men  take  quite  front  rank  in 
society,  and  enjoy  a  prestige  that  their  husbands' 
talents  have  won  for  them  in  contradistinction  to 
that  earned  by  literary  women  themselves. 

As  regards  "  getting  on  in  society,"  the  race  is  not 
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always  to  the  swift.  Some  have  a  good  start,  and 
yet  remain  far  behind  ;  others,  not  well  placed  at  the 
beginning,  get  a  front  place  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  or  they  work  out  the  proverb  that  "  everything 
comes  to  him  who  waits." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  AFTERNOON   DRIVE. 

THERE  is  no  capital  in  the  world  that  boasts  of  so 
fine  a  show  of  carriages  on  a  summer's  afternoon 
in  the  height  of  the  season  as  does  our  own.  As 
yet  ladies  have  not  started  a  carriage  club  on  the 
lines  of  coaching  and  four-in-hand  clubs,  but  in  the 
near  future  they  will  probably  do  so,  when  the 
cycling  fever  is  over,  and  have  their  appointed 
meets  and  musters  in  the  Park  to  display  their 
faultless  cobs  and  carriage  horses  and  their  pedigree 
ponies,  together  with  all  that  is  perfect  and  complete 
in  the  way  of  carriages,  victorias,  phaetons,  carts, 
and  the  rest.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  muster 
and  a  show  every  day  in  Hyde  Park,  namely,  The 
Afternoon  Drive.  Very  true ;  but  then  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  vehicles  come  on  the  scene  as  well  as 
the  ultra-smart  turn-outs,  .and  therefore  competition 
is  impossible  and  comparison  invidious. 

Selfishness  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  society,  and,  doubtless,  this  is  so ;  but  there 
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are  generally  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  on 
the  matter  of  "  an  invitation  to  drive  "  there  are  two 
distinct  opinions.  There  is  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  owner  of  a  smart  carriage  looks  at  things, 
as  well  as  the  one  from  which  those  who  do  not  keep 
carriages  regard  them.  "  My  cousin  drives  every 
afternoon,"  says  one  whose  income  is  small,  and 
whose  dress  is  decidedly  economical-looking.  "  She 
knows  I  have  no  carriage,  but  she  never  offers  to 
take  me  out  driving,  either  in  the  Park  or  to  leave 
a  few  cards.  Is  it  not  selfish  of  her?"  "  I  should  so 
like  to  take  poor  Evelyn  out  for  a  drive,"  says  the 
cousin,  "  but  she  lives  the  other  side  of  the  Park  ;  I 
really  have  not  time  to  call  for  her."  "My  niece 
never  thinks  of  taking  me  with  her,"  remarks  an 
elderly  lady,  "  although  she  knows  how  good  a  little 
fresh  air  and  a  drive  in  the  Park  would  be  for  me, 
and  how  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  calls,  which  is 
so  difficult  to  do,  not  having  a  carriage."  "  I  cannot 
possibly  take  Aunt  Sophia  out  driving  with  me  in 
town,"  remarks  the  niece,  in  justifying  herself  to 
that  little  monitor  within,  which  she  is  pleased  to 
call  her  conscience.  "When  people  are  at  home 
I  must  go  in  and  see  them ;  she  hates  being  left 
in  the  carriage,  and  I  can't  take  her  in  with  me, 
as  she  does  not  know  any  of  my  friends,  and  she 
does  dress — oh !  in  such  a  frumpy  way !  "  These 
excuses  are  not  altogether  idle  ones.  Even  the 
most  kindly  intentioned  women  find  that  to  give 
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a  drive  to  the  generality  of  friends  entails  more  of  a 
sacrifice  than  they  are  willing  to  make.  It  means 
apologizing  each  time  the  friend  is  left  in  the 
carriage.  "I  am  afraid  I  must  go  in  if  she  is  at 
home ;  I  hope  you  won't  mind.  I  will  not  stay 
longer  than  I  can  possibly  help."  Or,  again,  as 
regards  shopping,  "  I  shall  not  be  very  long,  I 
think,  if  you  won't  mind  waiting  a  few  minutes," 
the  few  minutes  often  stretching  to  half  an  hour. 
Then,  too,  the  opportunity  of  leaving  a  few  cards 
must  of  necessity  be  offered.  "Is  there  anything 
you  would  like  to  do  this  afternoon — any  one  you 
wish  to  call  upon  that  we  could  take  on  our  way  ? " 
says  the  one,  while  secretly  hoping  that  the  proffered 
civility  will  be  declined.  One  who  understands  her 
world  does  decline  it,  but  the  unwise  one  jumps  at 
the  offer,  and  produces  a  list  which,  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon,  at  least,  almost  reverses  the  position 
of  the  two  ladies,  and  is  exasperating  to  the  one  who 
has  been  good-natured  enough  to  take  the  other  out 
driving — a  favour  she  does  not  feel  inclined  to  repeat, 
after  having  dropped  her  companion  at  some  distant 
point  of  unfashionable  London. 

Granted  that  shopping  and  calling  are  somewhat 
of  a  strain  affecting  equally  both  ladies,  surely  an 
afternoon  drive  in  the  Park  might  be  offered  without 
any  sacrifice  being  made  of  time  or  temper.  Not 
exactly  so.  There  is  one  weakness  which  many 
women  succumb  to ;  that  is  to  say,  a  smart  woman 
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does  not  like  to  appear  side  by  side  with  a  dowdily 
or  badly  dressed  one.  This  is  not  saying  that  small 
incomes  and  dowdiness  are  synonymous.  On  the 
contrary,  in  these  days  of  cheap  materials  every 
woman  is  more  or  less  well-dressed.  But  there  is 
just  this  difference.  A  lady  who  owns  a  carriage 
dresses  in  what  used  to  be  called  "carriage  dress," 
and  one  who  has  no  carriage  dresses  accordingly. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  dress,  looks  count  also 
with  many  women.  A  smartly-dressed,  pretty  girl 
would  be  taken  for  a  drive,  while  a  plain  and  un- 
attractive one  would  be  left  at  home  or  passed 
by.  Then,  as  regards  companionship,  many  young 
married  women  prefer  to  drive  alone,  and  each  one 
chooses  to  be  the  occupant  of  her  own  carriage. 
These  ladies  think  that  to  drive  alone  looks  distingue 
chic,  and  that  it  shows  off  a  turn-out  and  a  get-up  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  they  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
the  position  to  go  hither  and  thither  at  their  own 
wills.  Besides  this,  many  ladies  entertain  a  strong 
prejudice  against  having  all  four  seats  occupied  in  a 
carriage,  or  even  three  seats ;  this  arrangement  is  not 
to  their  taste.  The  next  best  thing  to  driving  alone 
is  held  to  be  the  company  of  one  lady  equally  smart 
and  up  to  date,  a  young  married  woman  or  a  good- 
looking  girl. 

This  fastidiousness  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  every  one  is  very  much  en  evidence  in  an  open 
carriage,  far  more  so  than  in  a  drawing-room,  dining- 
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room,  or  even  ball-room.  The  slightest  incongruity 
is  so  apparent,  and  a  lady  actually  winces  if  an 
occupant  of  her  carriage  unfurls  a  two-year-old 
sunshade.  "  My  dear,  pray  take  my  sunshade,  and 
don't  put  up  that  horrid  thing,"  she  says,  if  intimate 
enough  to  venture  on  the  remark.  Every  point  of 
the  toilette  is  conspicuous  to  a  degree  during  the 
slow  march-past  in  the  drive. 

It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that  there  are 
many  lovely  characters,  sweet-minded  women  who 
are  outside  of  all  this  conventionalism,  and  who 
study  appearances  so  little,  that  to  give  pleasure  to 
their  friends  and  relatives  in  the  matter  of  driving 
is  far  more  to  them  than  the  comments  or  criticism 
of  their  acquaintances  and  of  the  crowd.  They 
have  no  desire  to  be  leaders  of  fashion,  or  that 
their  carriages  should  appear  conspicuously  smart, 
and  a  daughter  takes  a  seat  with  her  back  to  the 
horses  cheerfully,  that  hers  may  be  occupied  by 
some  one  or  other  of  these  friends  and  relatives,  to 
whom  a  drive  is  a  distinct  enjoyment ;  and  thus  a 
carriage,  with  a  party  of  three  or  four  ladies,  elderly 
aunts,  or  middle-aged  cousins,  or  youthful  nieces,  or 
friends  of  long  standing,  may  be  seen  any  afternoon 
in  line  in  the  Park  with  the  smartest  equipages 
belonging  to  the  smartest  section  of  society. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

DO  SOCIETY  WOMEN   SMOKE? 

Is  it  a  fact  that  the  habit  of  smoking  has  become  a 
custom  among  society  women?  Not  women  whom 
it  would  be  considered  kind  to  term  "  fast,"  or  who 
in  any  way  merit  the  appellation,  but  those  to 
whom  this  title  could  never  be  applied,  and  to  whom 
it  would  not  occur  to  any  one  to  apply  it.  The 
class  referred  to  is  obviously  beside  the  question. 
This  essay  is  concerned  only  with  society  ladies  in 
general — the  honoured  and  respected,  the  proper 
and  conventional,  the  correct  and  the  well-man- 
nered, and  to  whom  every  laudable  adjective  as 
regards  conduct  is  applicable.  Do  these  ladies 
actually  smoke  to  the  extent  they  are  now  credited 
with  doing  ?  Is  it  a  libel  on  them,  or  do  they  really 
enjoy  this  indulgence  as  a  recognized  one  ?  Not  so 
long  ago  it  was  considered  a  very  risky  and  frisky 
thing  for  a  woman  to  smoke  a  cigarette  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  family  circle,  while  to-day  well- 
brought-up  married  ladies,  without  the  least  approach 
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to  fastness  in  their  behaviour,  smoke  their  three  or 
four  cigarettes  a  day  with  the  approval  of  their 
husbands  and  in  the  presence  of  their  servants. 

There  is  always  a  pour  et  contre  in  every  case,  and 
in  this  country,  until  very  recently,  the  practice  of 
smoking  cigarettes  was  confined  to  those  ladies  who 
have  been  so  fully  represented  on  the  stage  in  the 
popular  plays  of  the  day;  indeed,  the  cigarette-case  has 
been  stigmatized  as  the  badge  of  this  particular  class 
of  woman,  so  much  so  that  they  were  supposed  to 
smoke  the  cigarette  not  so  much  for  enjoyment,  but 
merely  to  appear  what  they  were.  This  being  so 
widely  understood,  one  might  have  thought  that  the 
ladies  of  the  great  world  would  have  looked  askance 
at  smoking.  Not  so,  however ;  forbidden  fruit  is 
often  the  sweetest.  Ladies  in  Russian  society  smoke 
cigarettes  as  a  matter  of  course  in  private  and  public. 
At  an  afternoon  call  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  day,  a  Russian  lady  offers  a  cigarette-case  in 
the  most  natural  manner  to  her  visitors,  and  without 
any  demur  cigarettes  are  accepted  and  smoked.  In 
the  principal  Russian  hotels  the  ladies  smoke  their 
cigarettes  after  dinner  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled company,  even  to  the  burning  end  on  the  point 
of  a  penknife.  In  London  such  a  custom  would 
not  be  allowed,  and  a  fair  smoker  would  be  at  once 
requested,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner  possible, 
to  desist.  American  ladies  appear,  from  all  that 
is  said,  to  be  going  side  by  side  with  their  English 
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sisters — some  smoking  con  amore,  others  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing.  Still,  it  is  apparent  to  all  in  society 
that  smoking  amongst  ladies  is  immensely  on  the 
increase.  Husbands,  brothers,  and  men  friends  say 
nothing  against  the  practice,  and  oftener  than  not 
encourage  it,  unless  extravagant  indulgence  is  the 
result.  Then  they  put  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
cigarettes  to  be  smoked  by  the  wife  during  the  day, 
if  she  has  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  do  so 
for  herself;  and,  indeed,  most  lady-smokers  make 
a  point  of  limiting  themselves  to  three  cigarettes  a 
day  on  an  average. 

Ladies  in  these  days  are  nurtured  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  tobacco-smoke  ;  how  can  it  be  otherwise 
than  that  they  should  acquire  a  taste  for  it  ? — in  a 
milder  form,  it  is  true,  than  that  of  the  pipe  or  cigar, 
which  their  male  relatives  so  keenly  enjoy — that  of 
the  dainty  cigarette.  The  days  have  gone  by  when 
the  smell  of  tobacco-smoke  was  supposed  to  make 
a  woman  feel  faint.  Amongst  a  few  married  ladies 
an  antipathy  to  it  does  still  exist,  and  these  ladies, 
it  must  be  confessed,  make  their  husbands  rather 
uncomfortable  with  their  restrictions  against  smoking 
here  or  smoking  there,  and  render  them  a  little 
envious  of  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  other  men,  whose 
wives  are  not  so  sensitive  to  this  pungent  scent.  It 
may  be  the  encouragement  men  give  to  the  ladies 
of  their  families  and  to  their  charming  friends  to 
smoke,  by  offering  them  an  occasional  cigarette,  has 
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a  suspicion  of  selfishness  about  it  in  thus  subtly 
cultivating  a  liking  for  what  they  might  otherwise 
consider  obnoxious.  So  easily  flattered  are  women 
— even  the  most  strong-minded  amongst  them — that 
not  seldom  they  profess  an  inclination  for  smoking 
when  they  do  not  actually  care  for  it,  rather  than 
appear  churlish  or  prim  in  the  eyes  of  their  intimates. 

Smoking  cigarettes  after  dinner  has  now  become 
so  general,  that  even  in  the  most  orthodox  and 
highly  conventional  families  cigarettes  are  smoked 
at  dessert  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  who  not  un- 
frequently  smoke  also.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
case  in  country  houses ;  but  in  town  the  fashion  is 
followed  to  a  great  degree  in  smart  society. 

Another  insidious  opening  for  the  cigarette  into 
woman's  favour  is  the  benefit  that  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  it  in  cases  of  acute  neuralgia,  asthma, 
nerve-trouble,  toothache,  and  so  forth,  and  many  of 
the  medical  profession,  if  they  do  not  prescribe  it  as 
a  sedative,  rather  smile  upon  its  use,  and  tacitly 
allow  it. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  those  most  lenient 
towards  smoking  as  regards  married  ladies,  are 
emphatic  in  their  disapproval  of  the  practice  as  far 
as  young  girls  are  concerned.  Still,  the  thin  edge  of 
the  wedge  has  penetrated  deeply,  and  one  question 
is,  Where  will  it  end  ?  and  another,  Is  there  any  real 
harm  in  the  practice  beyond  prejudice  ? 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

"  FIN-DE-SIECLE  "   MOTHERS. 

EVERY  one  is  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
fin-de-sihle  girl,  but  the  fin-de-stede  mother,  who  is 
quite  as  prominent  a  type  of  the  period,  has  not 
evoked  the  discussion  and  criticism  that  the  fin-de- 
sticle  girl  has  latterly  called  forth  ;  yet  in  how  many 
instances  is  the  mother  responsible  for  this  cognomen 
acquired  by  the  daughter. 

There  are  numerous  types  of  society  mothers  to 
whom  this  appellation  may  be  directly  applied,  and 
although  each  is  apparently  distinctly  different  from 
the  other,,  yet  the  motive-power  that  actuates  them 
is  one  and  the  same,  and  the  results  precisely 
similar. 

The  cry  of  the  day  is  the  independence  of  girls, 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  further  from  whence 
this  springs.  Is  it  the  outcome  of  a  rebellious  and 
independent  spirit,  or  has  it  been  engendered  and 
fostered  by  home  influence.  Let  us  take  certain 
examples  of  home  life,  and  see  what  the  state  of 
feeling  of  girls  is  under  such  conditions,  and  whether, 
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after  all,  the  whole  of  the  blame  rests  with  them, 
or  whether  it  can  be  shifted  on  to  other  shoulders. 

Take,  for  instance,  society  mothers,  handsome  and 
popular,  with  daughters  whose  good  looks  are  not 
backed  up  by  large  marriage  portions.  Seldom  do  the 
suitors  realize  the  mother's  ambitious  ideas.  Girls 
so  situated  soon  find  the  home  an  unhappy  one, 
and  the  position  almost  intolerable.  A  worldly 
mother,  disappointed  and  sore  at  heart  at  her 
daughters  still  being  on  her  hands,  daily  and  hourly 
reproaches  them  with  their  non-success  in  life,  and 
not  only  grudges  them  every  pleasure,  but  almost 
every  comfort.  What  wonder  is  it  that,  tormented 
and  driven  to  bay,  they  should  seek  some  outlet 
from  this  unlovely  existence,  and  take  up  any 
occupation,  and  follow  any  line  that  will  lead  to 
emancipation  from  this  state  of  thraldom.  This  is, 
alas !  not  a  solitary  picture,  but  one  of  thousands ; 
the  mothers  are  commiserated  with,  and  the  girls  are 
styled  fin-de-sticle. 

Then  there  are  mothers  so  fond  of  society,  admira- 
tion, and  attention,  that  they  will  not  relinquish  to 
their  daughters  any  portion  of  these  things,  and 
actually  divert  the  attention  of  young  men — would- 
be  suitors — from  their  daughters  to  themselves.  This 
is  an  easy  thing  to  do  ;  there  is  not  much  credit 
in  doing  it.  Young  men  are  flattered  by  the  notice 
of  smart,  society  women,  and  vote  them  charming 
and  the  girls  stupid.  Added  to  this,  not  a  few 
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mothers  are  decidedly  jealous  of  their  daughters' 
youth  and  prettiness,  and  are  selfish  enough  to 
discourage  them  from  marrying  while  young,  not 
wishing  to  own  to  married  daughters.  With  such 
examples  before  them  of  frivolity  and  foolish  philan- 
dering, how  can  these  daughters  be  other  than  fast 
and  frivolous,  or  scruple  to  avail  themselves  of  inde- 
pendence of  action  ? 

Side  by  side  with  such  mothers  as  the  foregoing 
are  women  who  are  too  self-indulgent  and  indifferent  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  lives  of  their  daughters  ; 
it  is  less  trouble  to  let  them  go  here  and  there, 
to  make  what  friends  they  like,  to  accept  all  invita- 
tions that  come  in  their  way,  rather  than  exert  any 
wholesome  control  over  their  actions.  They  pursue 
their  own  selfish  ends  and  aims,  and  are  thankful 
if  their  daughters  will  relieve  them  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  parental  authority. 

Over-indulgent  mothers,  who  weakly  give  way 
to  their  daughters  from  their  very  babyhood,  by 
spoiling  and  humouring  them,  subversive  of  all  dis- 
cipline, oddly  enough,  bring  about  identical  results. 
They  allow  their  authority  to  be  set  at  naught,  not 
through  selfishness  or  vanity,  but  simply  from  moral 
cowardice,  and  a  fear  of  vexing  and  contradicting 
the  idols  of  their  hearts  ;  consequently  these  idols, 
oftener  than  not,  develop  into  home  tyrants,  and 
ultimately  join  the  ranks  of  undisciplined,  fin-de- 
sttcle  girls. 
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The  want  of  self-control  on  the  part  of  mothers  in 
every-day  life  is  a  frequent  and  sorrowful  cause  of 
friction  between  them  and  their  daughters.  Con- 
tinued outbreaks  of  rage,  occasioned  by  mere  trifles, 
render  the  lives  of  their  daughters  thoroughly 
miserable.  When  this  is  the  case  the  upshot  usually 
is  an  intense  desire  to  get  away  from  home  some- 
how, whether  to  make  an  uncongenial  marriage,  or 
to  take  up  an  independent  line  of  life,  unconventional 
rather  than  not,  it  matters  little,  so  that  escape  from 
daily  and  hourly  scenes,  lowering  alike  to  all  con- 
cerned, is  effected. 

High-spirited  girls  are  prone  to  resent  injustice 
and  unmerited  unkindness.  Passionate,  ill-judged 
words  weaken  parental  authority,  and  induce  revolt 
and  rebellion.  But,  when  all  has  been  said,  mothers 
of  the  types  here  referred  to  are,  after  all,  in  the 
minority,  and  the  larger  number  have  little  or  any 
of  these  things  wherewith  to  reproach  themselves. 
If  their  daughters  swell  the  ranks  of  self-willed 
maidens,  the  cause  is  not  to  be  sought  in  their  home 
life,  but  rather  from  without.  Example,  association, 
imitation,  inherent  love  of  novelty,  and  the  desire  to 
follow  the  lead  of  others. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

"  FIN-DE-SIECLE  "   DAUGHTERS. 

Is  chaperonage  what  it  was  ?  Are  the  restrictions 
now  imposed  by  it  irritating  and  unnecessary,  or 
strictly  governed  by  common  sense,  and,  one  might 
say,  good  taste  ?  It  would  seem  that  all  do  not 
realize  the  difference  between  the  chaperonage  re- 
quired by  society  for  its  daughters  to-day  and  that 
demanded  some  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  now  elastic 
enough  to  satisfy  the  broadest  notion  of  emancipa- 
tion. Might  not  the  word  "  companionship  "  well  be 
substituted  for  it? — as  actually  it  now  amounts  to 
little  more  than  intelligent  support  and  countenance. 
What  further  liberty  of  action  can  young,  unmarried 
girls  desire  than  is  at  the  present  moment  accorded 
to  them  ?  and  where  may  not  young,  unmarried  girls 
go  without  a  chaperon  each  and  every  day  ?  They 
may  "  bike  "  in  any  part  of  London  alone  and  together, 
alone  in  the  quiet  streets  and  thoroughfares,  and 
together  in  the  more  crowded,  and  what  is  commonly 
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known  as  the  more  dangerous  ones.  They  may 
"  bike  "  in  the  Park — two  girls  together.  They  may 
ride  together,  and  may  be  joined,  either  "  biking  "  or 
riding,  by  their  male  friends.  A  young  girl  may  go 
to  luncheon  or  to  afternoon  tea  to  the  house  of 
an  acquaintance  alone,  unaccompanied  by  sister  or 
friend.  It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  chaperone  her  ; 
she  is  considered  quite  capable  of  dispensing  with 
chaperonage  on  these  and  similar  occasions.  At 
large  morning  concerts,  and  at  matintes,  however, 
slight  chaperonage  is  required,  and  one  ventures  to 
think  that,  were  the  doors  of  concert  hall  and  theatre 
thrown  open  for  a  girl  to  enter  alone,  she  would 
shrink  from  the  loneliness  of  the  situation.  By 
slight  chaperonage  is  meant,  not,  imperatively  speak- 
ing, that  of  a  married  woman,  but  that  of  a  woman 
who  has  passed  out  of  girlhood  and  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion.  This  semi-chaperonage  applies  equally 
to  outdoor  gatherings,  such  as  flower  shows,  cricket 
matches,  and  so  forth,  where  slight  chaperonage  is 
all  that  is  now  deemed  necessary. 

How  as  regards  evening  hours?  Well,  girls  are 
constantly  asked  to  dinner-parties  without  their 
parents  and  chaperons,  a  friendly  hostess  being  con- 
sidered chaperon  enough.  The  fact  of  daughters 
being  invited  with  their  parents  does  not  prevent 
others  not  being  so  accompanied.  Again,  although 
many  girls  go  to  dances  with  their  mothers,  many 
do  so  without  any  chaperonage  beyond  that  of  the 
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hostess,  when  it  is  understood  that  no  chaperons  are 
to  be  present. 

What  is  true  as  regards  attending  large  concerts 
and  matinees  is  equally  true  of  balls.  Is  there  a  girl 
who  would  care  to  go  to  a  ball  without  a  chaperon  ? 
Surely  not  !  What  would  she  do  with  herself  ?  How 
enter  the  ball-room  ?  Would  she,  for  a  moment,  wish 
to  place  herself  in  such  an  anomalous  position  ?  No, 
indeed!  The  most  independent  of  girls  would  prefer 
the  strictest  chaperonage  to  the  isolation  that  would 
be  her  portion  without  it. 

Then,  as  regards  country-house  visiting,  it  is  no 
longer  hedged  round  about  with  chaperonage,  and 
smart  and  pretty  girls  are  frequently  asked  to  large 
house-parties  without  any  kind  of  chaperon,  save, 
again,  the  hostess  who  invites  them  —  girls  without 
money,  perhaps,  but  society  girls,  nevertheless.  They 
enjoy  the  full  liberty  given  by  society  to  married 
women,  as  far  as  the  disposal  of  their  time  is  con- 
cerned. They  take  their  own  line  with  regard  to 
the  friends  they  make,  and  as  to  how  much  or  how 
little  they  see  of  them,  and  as  a  rule  they  see  less 
of  the  hostess  than  of  any  one  else.  They  are  con- 
sidered acquisitions  to  a  house-party  by  reason  of 
this  very  independence. 

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  mothers 
agree  with  and  allow  this  independence  of  action  to 
their  daughters,  but  just  as  many  do  to  admit  of 
almost  every  one  knowing,  at  least,  three  or  four  girls 
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to  whom  this  much  freedom  is  allowed.  How  does 
it  influence  their  prospects,  matrimonially  speaking  ? 
— as  a  good  marriage  is,  from  a  society  point  of  view, 
the  aim  of  the  generality  of  mothers  for  their 
daughters  in  the  first  flush  of  their  maidenhood, 
and  during  three  or  four  seasons,  at  least.  Well, 
decidedly  adversely  than  not.  It  is  a  fact  that  they 
do  not  marry  so  soon,  or  as  well,  even  if  they  marry 
at  all,  as  do  the  girls  who  are  well  chaperoned  and 
thoroughly  under  their  mothers'  control.  The  reason 
for  this  is  unnecessary  to  go  into,  it  speaks  for  itself. 
Englishmen  at  home  have  not  yet  shaken  off  the 
idea  that  a  mother's  authority  is  the  best  thing  for 
a  girl.  In  another  decade  they  may,  perhaps,  think 
very  differently.  At  present,  the  ideas  of  girls  run 
rather  ahead,  with  regard  to  emancipation,  so  much 
so,  that  men  as  yet  are  not  quite  sure  that  girls  are 
altogether  in  the  right. 

Year  by  year  chaperonage  has  become  less  irksome 
to  mothers  and  relations  in  general.  Formerly  it 
weighed  rather  heavily  upon  them.  The  responsi- 
bility of  having  two  or  three  daughters  out  was  not 
a  light  one,  by  any  means.  Girls  were  never  allowed 
to  go  out  by  themselves  during  any  hour  of  the 
day.  If  they  went  shopping  in  the  morning  they 
were  accompanied  by  a  maid  ;  or  even  in  the  case  of 
walking  exercise  a  maid  must  walk  by  their  side. 
If  they  went  to  afternoon  tea,  the  maid  must  take 
them  to  the  house  and  wait  for  them  in  the  hall, 
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and  failing  the  maid,  the  mother  or  some  other 
relation  must  be  on  duty  at  whatever  inconvenience 
to  herself.  Again,  at  a  ball  a  girl  was  expected  to 
return  to  her  mother  after  every  dance,  and  partners 
were  oftener  introduced  by  the  mother  to  the 
daughter,  than  by  the  daughter  to  the  mother,  as 
in  these  modern  days. 

Riding  in  the  Park  was  another  strong  point  of 
chaperonage,  and  could  only  be  indulged  in  under 
the  care  of  a  father,  brother,  or  some  near  relative. 
Now,  these  restrictions  are  waived  on  one  side,  and 
every  amount  of  reasonable  liberty  is  conceded  to 
girls,  even  when  belonging  to  the  highest  ranks  of 
society.  There  is  little  reason  to  deplore  that  some 
conventionalities  still  remain,  and  the  girls  of  to-day 
have,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  much  freedom 
of  action  as  they  well  know  what  to  do  with. 

It  is  needless  to  run  through  the  gamut  of  what 
girls  were  not  allowed  to  do,  but,  more  to  the  point, 
to  open  our  eyes  wide  to  the  concessions  granted  to 
them  on  the  side  of  personal  liberty  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
now  to  define  the  exact  limit  reached,  and  where 
the  line  is  actually  drawn.  When  the  opinions  of 
mothers  are  asked  on  the  subject,  they  would  that 
things  were  as  in  their  own  girlhood,  and  not  as  they 
are,  but  they  cannot  make  head  against  the  tide,  and 
if  they  have  more  anxiety  on  their  daughters'  account, 
they  have  less  trouble  in  looking  after  them  in  daily 
life,  in  going  out  with  them  themselves,  or  in  finding 
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a  substitute.  A  mother's  authority  is  not  what  it 
was  a  decade  ago,  and  she  dare  not  be  as  old- 
fashioned  in  this  respect  as  she  fain  would  be. 

A  real  danger  exists  for  young  girls  walking  alone 
in  London,  that  should  not  be  lightly  regarded,  as, 
unfortunately,  a  fair  share  of  the  peril  comes  from 
within,  as  it  were — from  the  frolicsome  lambs  them- 
selves, as  also  from  the  prowling  wolves. 

Although  it  is  now  considered  quite  permissible 
and  quite  conventional  for  a  young  girl  to  walk  by 
herself  through  the  streets  of  London,  there  is  no 
restriction  as  to  the  length  of  time  she  may  look  in 
at  shop  windows,  and  thus  attract  the  notice  of  un- 
principled flaneurs — idle  men,  so-called  gentlemen, 
who  make  a  practice  of  bestowing  their  odious 
attentions  upon  young  and  pretty  girls.  A  pretty, 
well-dressed  girl  stops  to  look  in  at  the  window  of 
a  print  shop,  or  of  a  jeweller's  ;  the  enemy  appears  at 
her  elbow,  and  succeeds  in  arresting  her  attention. 
Is  she  discreet,  she  walks  quickly  away,  having  taken 
the  alarm,  but  if  silly  enough  to  be  flattered  by  this 
humiliating  admiration,  she  moves  away,  only  to  linger 
at  the  next  shop  window,  followed  up  and  subjected 
to  more  of  this  sort  of  thing.  If  such  episodes  as 
these  began  and  ended  at  this  stage,  it  would  be 
unpleasant  enough  for  a  well-brought-up  girl,  but 
too  often  they  go  far  beyond  it,  even  to  disaster  and 
disgrace. 

The  best  protection  for  young  girls  is  to  impress 
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upon  them  from  their  earliest  girlhood  that  any 
notice  they  may  attract  in  the  streets  is  the  reverse 
of  complimentary,  and  is  both  humiliating  and  de- 
grading to  their  self-respect  and  to  their  ladyhood  ; 
and  a  girl  has  not  now  her  father  always  at  her 
elbow  to  come  to  the  rescue  at  an  awkward 
moment. 

It  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  too  many  girls 
not  only  dress  as  if  they  courted  this  style  of  ad- 
miration, but  actually  seek  it  by  their  demeanour, 
by  the  looks  and  the  glances  they  give  so  readily 
in  the  masculine  direction,  perhaps  hardly  realizing 
the  construction  that  can  be  put  upon  their  girlish 
vanity. 

Another  marked  change  in  the  aims  of  the  girls 
of  the  day,  is  the  wish  to  escape  from  the  restraints 
of  home,  not  only  by  the  way  of  matrimony,  but  by 
setting  up  a  home  with  a  comrade  of  their  own  age, 
in  flats,  or  even  in  lodgings.  Of  course,  this  cannot 
be  done  without  money,  and  without  the  consent  of 
the  parents,  but  both  are  extracted  sooner  or  later, 
when  sufficient  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  powers  that  be.  The  dulness  of  home  and  the 
desire  for  culture  are  the  arguments  used.  Whether 
they  call  each  other  by  masculine  abbreviations,  such 
as  "Jack,"  "Joe,"  and  "Jim,"  at  their  manly  little 
tea-parties  is  a  detail ;  their  one  aim  is  to  affect  a 
masculine  independence,  with  or  without  the  affecta- 
tions of  the  hour. 
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The  independence  allowed  to  the  fair  sex  is  a 
boon  when  means  are  small,  and  when  sisters,  still 
young  on  the  death  of  their  parents,  wish  to  live 
together ;  and  in  these  modern  days  they  may  live 
in  a  small  house  or  flat  without  a  chaperon,  according 
to  the  present  code  of  emancipation. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

SOCIETY  WOOERS. 

A  MOST  noticeable  sign  of  the  times,  and  one  that 
cannot  fail  to  strike  an  observer  of  society's  ways,  is 
the  business-like  manner  in  which  marriages  are 
brought  about.  A  man  is  no  longer  designated  by 
the  opprobrious  term  "  fortune  hunter "  when  he 
openly  avows  his  intention  of  "  marrying  money  ; " 
indeed,  he  himself  rather  makes  a  merit  of  the 
situation,  and  says  frankly  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
marry  at  all  unless  he  marries  an  heiress — "  a  woman 
with  money  ;  "  and,  so  far  from  these  sentiments  being 
regarded  as  mercenary  by  society,  he  is  considered 
prudent,  unselfish,  and  the  rest.  Unselfish  because 
he  does  not  propose  to  ask  a  portionless  girl  to  share 
with  him  his  small  means,  or  his  impoverished  estate, 
but  intends  to  persuade  a  woman  with  large  means  to 
share  hers  with  him. 

So  thoroughly  does  society  approve  of  this  prac- 
tical view  of  the  question,  that  oftener  than  not  it 
lends  its  aid  to  bring  about  the  desired  result,  and 
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any  one  and  every  one  taking  an  interest  in  men  and 
mashers  holding  these  advanced  views,  do  their  little 
best  to  bring  heiresses,  or  women  with  money,  within 
their  orbit.  No  sooner  is  an  engagement  on  these 
lines  announced,  than  congratulations  flow  in  on  every 
side,  and  the  greater  the  wealth,  the  richer  the  prize 
secured,  the  more  far-reaching  are  these  good  wishes. 

How  do  "  women  with  money,"  it  may  be  asked, 
regard  this  practical  wooing  ?  Well,  it  must  be  said 
they  accept  the  situation,  and  expect  to  receive  an 
equivalent  in  rank,  position,  or  birth — rank,  it  goes 
without  saying,  being  foremost  in  favour ;  and  so 
much  impecunious  rank  finds  its  way  into  the  market 
that  social  position  and  good  birth  have  but  a  very 
secondary  value.  Once  upon  a  time,  women  were 
afraid  of  being  married  for  their  money,  and  a  man 
who  married  an  heiress  occupied  a  subordinate  place 
in  the  home,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  wife's 
relatives  and  friends.  The  idea  of  to-day  is,  that  it  is 
not  derogatory  to  a  woman  to  be  married  for  her 
money,  nor  despicable  in  a  man  to  woo  her  on  this 
account.  If  romance  can  be  made  to  encircle  the 
transaction,  well  and  good,  but  if  not,  it  is  on  both 
sides  quite  possible  to  dispense  with  it. 

As  regards  heiresses,  the  supply  is  not  always  equal 
to  the  demand,  for  "a  girl  with  money"  does  not 
actually  mean  a  girl  with  ready  money,  or  that  her 
fortune  is  her  own  to  spend,  to  set  up  an  establish- 
ment with.  On  the  contrary,  many  girls  who  are 
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reputed  heiresses  are  only  so  in  prospective,  and  do 
not  come  into  their  money  until  the  demise  of  their 
parents — too  long  to  wait  as  regards  rehabilitating 
an  estate,  and  hopeless  in  the  matter  of  present 
luxury.  The  allowance  made  by  a  parent,  however 
wealthy  he  may  be,  is  rather  in  hundreds  than  in 
thousands,  and,  therefore,  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  case — paying  off  mortgages  and  debts,  and  doing 
things  as  they  should  be  done. 

This  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  causes  that  induce 
young  men  to  seek  well-dowered  brides  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  sons  and  daughters  are 
equally  portioned,  and  not  as  with  us,  where  the 
younger  sons  have  more  than  a  double  portion  as 
compared  with  the  daughters.  There,  a  father  gives 
his  daughter  a  handsome  marriage  portion  on  the 
wedding-day,  instead  of  deferring  it  until  the  grave 
has  closed  over  him. 

Statistics  go  to  prove  that  the  names  of  daughters 

of  "the  late  A and  B ,"  Esqs.,  figure  oftener 

in  the  marriage  columns  of  the  daily  newspapers 
than  do  those  of  daughters  who,  happily,  do  not  put 
the  word  "  late  "  before  their  fathers'  names — for  why  ? 
The  one  is  in  possession  of  her  fortune,  and  the 
other  is  only  expectant  of  it. 

As  to  the  wealthy  widow  of  fiction  and  of  the 
drama,  she  is  rather  more  difficult  to  meet  with,  and 
not  easy  to  woo  when  met.  Ofttimes  her  wealth  is 
contingent  upon  her  widowhood,  and  a  second 
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marriage  deprives  her  of  it  altogether,  or  she  has  a 
jointure  only,  and  no  capital  at  her  command,  and 
even  should  an  adoring  husband  leave  her  all  his 
wealth,  she  knows  its  value,  and  her  own  in  conse- 
quence, too  well  to  lightly  dispose  of  it  to  the  first 
would-be  suitor.  Thus,  wooing  a  wealthy  widow 
is  somewhat  of  a  disheartening  and  protracted 
ordeal. 

A  girl  who  marries  for  money,  and  solely  for  this 
sordid  possession,  is  still  regarded  as  mercenary  and 
heartless.  She  is  considered  clever  and  fortunate, 
and  is  congratulated  upon  having  secured  a  rich 
husband  ;  but  still,  pity  is  mingled  with  praise  when 
it  is  known  that  love  on  her  side  is  lacking,  and  the 
same  favourable  indulgence  is  not  accorded  to  her 
achievement  as  is  freely  given  to  a  needy  man  who 
has  secured  a  wealthy  prize. 

The  number  of  girls  who  encourage  men  to  pay 
them  attentions,  well  knowing  that  they  cannot 
marry  them  by  reason  of  their  slender  means,  is  not 
to  be  counted,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  very  reprehen- 
sible are  those  poor  and  needy  men,  smart  withal, 
who  philander  with  pretty  girls,  although  aware  that 
they  do  not  possess  "  a  single  penny."  The  admira- 
tion they  subtly  insinuate,  and  their  fascination  of 
manner,  make  deeper  impressions  than  they  intend, 
and  it  is  easier  for  them  to  love  and  ride  away  than 
for  girls  to  forget.  In  these  fin-de-sihle  days  the 
limits  of  allowable  flirting  are  greatly  extended,  and 
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girls  give  and  receive  presents,  exchange  photo- 
graphs, correspond  and  make  assignations  with  their 
men  friends,  without  being  supposed  to  have  done 
anything  out  of  the  common,  or  to  have  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  conventionality,  or  to  merit  any  reproof 
from  the  parental  authorities,  it  being  thoroughly 
understood  that  there  is  "  nothing  in  it "  beyond  the 
amusement  of  the  hour ;  and  whether  they  "  bike  "  or 
"golf "  together  is  quite  immaterial — they  are  only 
doing  what  every  one  else  does  in  society. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENTS. 

THE  subject  of  marriage  settlements  is  one  of 
paramount  importance  to  women.  The  Married 
Women's  Property  Act  is  well  enough  for  heiresses 
and  richly  dowered  widows  ;  and  the  protection  it 
affords  to  the  poorer  classes  is  invaluable,  viz.  to  a 
poor  woman  who  owns  a  mangle  and  also  a  drunken 
husband.  She  does  not  desire  separation  from  the 
one,  although  she  has  voluntarily  separated  herself 
from  the  other.  Here  the  Act  steps  in  and  protects 
her ;  but  for  the  majority  of  women  in  the  upper 
classes  this  said  Act  does  not  take  the  place  of 
marriage  settlements,  which  remain  potent  and  all- 
powerful  for  their  protection. 

Girls  on  an  average  do  not  inherit  on  the  death  of 
their  parents  more  than  .£5000,  and  oftener  less — as 
little  as  .£2000,  maybe,  when  a  family  is  a  large  one. 
The  Married  Women's  Property  Act  secures  her 
dowry  intact  to  a  wife,  but  this  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  Act  can  go.  The  marriage  settlement  can  do 
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better;  it  obliges  a  husband  to  settle  either  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  his  fortune  upon  his  wife  and  her 
children,  in  addition  to  her  own  small  fortune.  The 
number  of  children  born  of  a  marriage  determines 
how  this  money  shall  be  ultimately  divided.  A 
certain  sum  is  set  apart  for  the  separate  use  of  the 
widow,  or  the  widow  enjoys  the  whole  of  the  income 
therefrom  during  her  life,  the  children  inheriting  at 
her  death,  or  the  widow  has  a  jointure  secured  to  her 
on  the  family  estates.  Men  of  property  often  bequeath 
by  will  further  sums  to  each  child  individually,  the 
estates  going  to  the  eldest  son  by  entail. 

Nothing  can  touch  the  provision  made  by  these 
marriage  settlements  for  wife  and  children,  neither 
adversity  nor  extravagance,  gambling  nor  bank- 
ruptcy, misconduct  nor  estrangement ;  they  remain 
unalterable,  guarded  by  trustees.  The  second  mar- 
riage of  a  husband  does  not  set  them  on  one  side  ; 
the  children  must  inherit  under  the  marriage  settle- 
ment of  their  father  and  mother  the  sums  set  apart 
for  them,  and  the  interest  only  of  the  sum  thus 
settled,  and  not  the  capital,  is  at  the  disposaj  of  the 
parents. 

Whether  a  girl  be  rich  or  poor,  whether  she  has 
^3000  or  ^20,000,  a  marriage  settlement  is  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  her.  It  assures  her  future  and 
the  future  of  her  children,  and  gives  her  an  income 
according  to  the  position  given  to  her  by  her  husband. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  she  depends  entirely  upon  the 
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Married  Women's  Property  Act  to  secure  her  £3000 
to  herself  and  her  children,  her  share  of  her  husband's 
property  is  both  uncertain  and  unsettled.  Has  he 
small  means,  he  may  squander  all.  He  may  put  it 
into  losing  stock — not  a  difficult  thing  to  do  in  these 
days,  or,  worse  still,  into  imaginary  mines,  and  see  it 
melt  away  like  snow  in  April.  Is  he  rich,  incompati- 
bility of  temper  as  years  go  on  may  not  induce  him 
to  make  a  will  in  her  favour ;  on  the  contrary,  if  she 
displeases  him,  he  may  threaten  to  leave  her  a  mere 
pittance — say  .£200  a  year — in  comparison  with  what 
she  has  enjoyed  during  his  lifetime ;  and  this  is  not  a 
figurative  instance  of  marital  caprice  towards  a  wife 
who  has  not  a  marriage  settlement  to  secure  her 
interests. 

The  first  question  asked  by  a  father  of  a  suitor  for 
his  daughter's  hand  is,  "  What  do  you  propose  to  settle 
upon  my  daughter?  "  or,  "  What  settlements  can  you 
make  ? "  Then  follows  on  the  part  of  the  suitor  a 
statement  of  what  he  can  or  cannot  do  ;  he  may  be 
able  to  make  liberal  settlements,  or  very  moderate 
ones,  or  he  may  have  nothing  whatever  to  settle,  and 
be  dependent  upon  what  his  father  may  be  able  to 
leave  him  by  will  on  his  death.  "  Ask  your  father  to 
come  and  see  me,  and  talk  it  over,"  is  a  request 
that  many  a  young  man  has  heard  with  fear  and 
trembling  at  the  conclusion  of  an  interview  of  this 
description. 

The  sum  that  most  younger  sons  can  settle  is  that 
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which  they  take  under  their  father  and  mother's 
marriage  settlement,  and  which  they  inherit  at  their 
death ;  and  this  is  considered  satisfactory  to  most 
fathers.  When  a  young  man  has  good  prospects 
— assured  ones — he  makes  a  contingent  marriage 
settlement,  and  insures  his  life  for  a  certain  sum, 
bequeathing  the  policy  by  will  to  his  wife,  and  signing 
the  will  immediately  after  the  marriage.  Many  are 
the  engagements  that  are  made  shipwreck  of  on  the 
rock  of  marriage  settlements.  A  father,  however, 
takes  a  common-sense  view  of  the  question,  and  says, 
"  If  my  daughter  loses  her  husband,  and  is  left  penni- 
less, or  nearly  so,  I  should  have  to  support  both  her 
and  her  children,  and  the  sum  that  I  can  leave  her  at 
my  death  will  hardly  keep  her  in  comfort ; "  and  this  is 
reason  enough  to  convince  the  most  unreasonable  of 
daughters. 

Rich  men,  besides  settling  a  sum  of  money  on  their 
daughters  on  their  marriage,  are  able  to  make  them, 
in  addition,  a  yearly  allowance  from  £200  upwards, 
and  frequently  do  so ;  but  it  is  the  few  rather  than 
the  many  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  this. 

The  trustees  of  marriage  settlements  are  generally 
chosen  from  among  the  family  friends,  and  if  one  of 
the  trustees  should  die  before  the  trust  has  expired,  he 
should  immediately  be  replaced,  as  a  guarantee  against 
any  misappropriation  on  the  part  of  a  sole  remaining 
trustee  ;  and  should  both  trustees  die,  they  should  be 
replaced  without  delay,  as  in  the  event  of  trust-money 
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falling  in,  in  the  absence  of  trustees,  the  property 
would  be  "  thrown  into  Chancery,"  to  the  dismay  of 
all  concerned. 

The  professional  classes  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make 
marriage  settlements — for  why  ?  They  have  no 
settled  incomes,  only  fluctuating  ones.  If  a  profes- 
sional man  is  even  at  the  "  top  of  the  tree,"  he 
well  knows  that  his  income  is  dependent  upon  his 
own  health  and  strength  ;  how  long  he  can  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  arduous  professional  life  he 
knows  not,  and,  added  to  an  expensive  establishment, 
he  has  to  make  provision  for  the  time  when  he  shall 
be  past  work.  He,  therefore,  provides  for  his  large 
family  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  by  dividing  what  he 
has  to  leave  amongst  them  at  his  death  by  will.  Thus 
his  sons  and  daughters  have  expectations  from  him, 
but  seldom  marriage  settlements.  Therefore  life- 
insurance  is  about  the  only  thing  that  a  professional 
man  can  do  on  his  marriage  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife 
and  children. 

The  trading  classes  are  similarly  situated  as  regards 
marriage  settlements.  A  floating  capital  can  scarcely 
be  tied  up  in  this  way,  it  is  required  for  purposes  of 
trade ;  and  only  the  very  wealthy  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule — those  who  have  already  made  fortunes  in 
trade. 

There  is  yet  another  word  in  favour  of  marriage 
settlements  to  be  said.  Besides  being  a  protection 
to  the  wife  and  children,  they  are  frequently  of 
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great  service  to  the  husband.  Should  he  be  unfortu- 
nate in  speculation  or  otherwise,  the  wife's  settle- 
ment is  inviolate,  and  cannot  be  touched  by  his 
creditors,  it  having  been  made  when  he  was  solvent. 
This  may  be  hard  upon  the  creditors,  but  it  is  law, 
nevertheless. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

CONNECTIONS   BY  MARRIAGE. 

FAMILIES  about  to  be  allied  by  marriage  often 
experience  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  and 
hesitation  in  initiating  acquaintanceship  with  each 
other.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  bride- 
elect  is  not  introduced  to  the  members  of  the 
bridegroom's  family  until  the  wedding-day  ;  but  this 
is  only  the  case  as  regards  the  more  distant  members 
of  his  kindred.  The  parents,  and  married  sisters,  and 
married  brothers,  uncles  and  aunts,  if  possible,  make 
her  acquaintance  as  soon  as  the  engagement  is 
announced.  In  most  cases  the  bridegroom's  family 
take  the  first  step  in  this  direction,  and  any  want 
of  cordiality  or  coolness  displayed  on  their  part  is 
likely  to  give  rise  to  what  may  be  termed  "  strained 
relations"  in  the  future.  Especially  so,  if  a  bride- 
groom's family  is  more  wealthy,  or  in  a  higher  social 
position  than  that  of  a  bride.  Even  when  the  reverse 
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is  the  case,  however,  and  a  bride's  family  possesses 
these  advantages  in  a  marked  degree,  the  advances 
must  still  come  from  the  bridegroom's  family,  although 
they  may  not  be  received  with  any  degree  of  pleasure, 
merely  with  condescending  toleration,  and  the  feeling 
that  a  daughter  is  making  "  a  bad  marriage  "  allowed 
to  be  too  apparent. 

These  preliminaries  are  variously  made,  but  they 
have  all  the  same  end — to  please  the  bridegroom 
and  the  bride.  The  first  step  is  usually  made  by 
letter,  followed  by  a  call  on  the  bride  and  her 
mother.  The  bride-elect  is  invited  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  the  bridegroom's  parents,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  some  brides-elect  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
trying  ordeal,  especially  if  the  family  circle  is  a  large 
one.  A  bridegroom  is  not  called  upon  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  this  family  opinion  in  so  summary  a 
manner.  He  is  generally  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
all  the  members  of  the  bride-elect's  family  before  she 
occupies  this  position  towards  him.  He  is  thoroughly 
at  home  in  her  home,  having  been  welcomed  and 
feted,  and  made  much  of  by  all  related  to  her,  more 
especially  by  her  mother ;  and  even  if  his  position, 
from  a  money  point  of  view,  is  not  everything  that 
might  be  wished,  yet,  as  the  bridegroom -elect  of  one 
of  her  daughters,  he  is  a  person  to  be  greatly  con- 
sidered and  studied.  The  brothers  regard  him  as  one 
of  themselves,  the  sisters  approve  of  him  on  many 
grounds,  and  he  enjoys  a  halcyon  time. 
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Very  often  the  bride-elect  is  equally  at  home  with 
the  bridegroom's  family.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  school  or 
college  friend  of  one  of  her  brothers,  or  the  son  of  an 
old  family  friend,  or  the  son  of  a  neighbour,  or  the 
son  of  one  of  the  partners  in  her  father's  firm,  or, 
oftener  still,  he  is  a  cousin  or  a  connection  of  her  own. 
Thus,  there  are  no  preliminaries  to  be  got  through, 
no  awkward  moments  to  pass  at  a  first  introduction, 
and  she  knows  that  she  will  neither  be  criticized  nor 
put  through  her  paces  ;  while,  after  the  first  surprise 
which  usually  follows  the  announcement  of  an  engage- 
ment, the  relations  on  both  sides  accept  it  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Novelists  and  dramatists  have  thrown  much  ridicule 
upon  mothers-in-law,  but  how  unjustly  many  a  son- 
in-law  could  say,  for,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  one  person 
with  whom  a  man  is  on  better  terms  than  with  his 
wife's  mother.  He  is  to  her  as  another  son  from  the 
day  when  she  first  gives  her  willing  consent  to  her 
daughter's  marriage  with  him.  She  is  intrinsically 
his  best  friend  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity.  She 
rejoices  in  all  good  that  comes  to  him,  and  he  turns 
to  her  for  advice  and  help  in  moments  of  difficulty ; 
and  a  mother-in-law  who  attempts  to  usurp  any  kind 
of  authority  in  the  house  of  a  son-in-law  is  the 
exception  far  more  than  the  rule  in  life. 

The  point  has  been  missed,  and  where  there  is, 
perhaps,  much  room  for  remark  on  this  head,  are 
the  relations  which  often  exist  between  the  bride 
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and  Jier  mother-in-law ;  in  other  words,  between 
the  bride  and  the  bridegroom's  mother.  The  old 
adage  holds  good  in  these  days  as  in  the  days  of 
yore — "  My  son  is  my  son  till  he  gets  him  a  wife." 
An  undefined  and  unacknowledged  jealousy  is,  per- 
haps, at  the  root  of  this  feeling.  A  mother  can 
seldom  be  brought  to  confess  that  any  one  is  good 
enough  for  her  son  ;  thus  any  shortcomings  on  the 
part  of  the  son's  choice  are  keenly  noted,  and  too 
often  reported  to  him.  She  feels  that  her  influence 
over  her  son  is  a  thing  of  the  past — that  in  her  son's 
household  she  is  almost  a  cipher,  and  she  and  her 
daughter-in-law  are  not  d'accord ;  her  advice  in 
domestic  matters  is  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
interference  ;  and  happy  are  the  brides  and  the  young 
wives  who  can  win  and  keep  the  cordial,  real  good- 
will and  affection  of  their  mothers-in-law.  Some 
women,  however,  are  so  truly  good  and  kind,. and  so 
large-hearted,  that  even  when  there  is  room  for 
disapproval  in  a  newly  formed  household,  they  over- 
look it,  and  make  the  best  of  everything  and  every- 
body, and  endeavour  to  win  the  good  graces  of  a 
son's  wife  by  untold  little  acts  of  consideration  and 
kindness. 

All  this  leads  up  to  one  fact,  and  that  is — taking 
families  in  the  aggregate,  and  not  singly,  or  in  twos 
or  threes — the  relatives  of  a  bridegroom  are  on  a  very 
ceremonious  footing  in  the  house  of  a  bride,  while 
hers  are  thoroughly  at  home  in  it.  The  fact  of  a 
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bride  being  dowerless  does  not  alter  the  situation  of 
affairs ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  then  even  more 
tenacious  of  her  position  as  mistress  of  her  husband's 
house. 

All  invitations  to  the  bridegroom's  people  must 
come  through  the  wife  ;  he  does  not  venture  to  invite 
them  without  her  concurrence.  This  is  soon  under- 
stood by  the  ladies  of  his  family,  who  conform  to  this 
unwritten  code  of  etiquette,  that  the  son's  wife  or  the 
brother's  wife  is  to  be  the  one  from  whom  a  welcome 
must  be  sought  for,  or  the  reception  is  likely  to  be  a 
chilling  one,  even  if  it  amounts  to  a  welcome,  which 
is  more  than  doubtful  ;  for  excuses  are  readily  made 
by  a  young  bride  if  a  visit  from  one  of  her  husband's 
relations  is  undesired,  and  the  intimation  of  the  visit 
made  to  him  instead  of  to  her. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  sisters-in-law  are  regarded 
in  different  lights  by  the  husband  and  wife.  The 
former,  as  a  rule,  is  most  brotherly  and  friendly  to 
his  wife's  sister  or  sisters — they  are  his  very  welcome 
guests  ;  but  the  latter  too  frequently  holds  her 
husband's  sisters  at  arms'  length,  restricting  the 
intimacy  to  the  most  ceremonious  limits,  never 
allowing  it  to  become  either  confidential  or  affec- 
tionate. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  and  bright  exceptions 
to  the  foregoing  ;  but  human  nature,  more  especially 
feminine  nature,  will  run  on  these  lines,  and  whatever 
professions  of  affection  a  young  bride  may  have  made 
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before  marriage  to  the  sisters  of  the  bridegroom,  it  is 
seldom  convenient  to  her  to  fulfil  them  after  marriage. 
The  lesson  is  sometimes  hard  to  learn,  especially 
when  it  is  a  "  dearest  friend  "  who  falls  so  short  of 
the  expectations  raised. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

DIALOGUES  OF  THE   DAY. 

Is  the  conversation  of  the  present  day  brilliant,  epi- 
grammatical,  profound,  instinct  with  culture,  and  so 
on  ?  Does  it  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
being  exceptionally  clever  —  a  sort  of  intellectual 
treat?  and  is  it  aesthetic,  theosophic,  hypnotic, 
Ibsenish,  and  distinctly  pioneerish  ?  Only  of  certain 
coteries  and  advanced  circles  can  this  be  asserted 
with  any  degree  of  truth,  but  which  bear  about  the 
same  comparison  to  the  bulk  of  general  society  as 
does  a  rivulet  to  a  river. 

The  conversation  of  ordinary  men  and  women — 
and  on  the  average  but  one  in  twelve  is  anything 
else — is  but  a  reflex  of  themselves,  and  is,  therefore, 
far  more  ordinary  than  extraordinary ;  common- 
place, sensible,  trivial  always ;  sympathetic  and  kind 
now  and  again  ;  egotistical  and  assertive  not  seldom  ; 
contradictory  and  pugnacious  too  often. 

The  mind  and  temper  of  both  man  and  woman 
is  shown  with  little  or  no  disguise  in  their  intercourse 
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with  each  other  in  general  conversation,  and  in  dual 
dialogue.     Given  two  ladies  of  average  intelligence, 
moving  in  the  same  orbit,  with  no  particular  leanings 
toward  art,  science,   or  literature,   but  who,   in   the 
course  of  their  social  rounds,  see  all  there  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  way  of  exhibitions,  plays,  etc.,  and  who 
lead  the  usual    conventional  society  life.     What  do 
they  talk  about  when  they  meet  ?     Nothing  of  any 
moment,  or  of  any  conversational  value,  is  said  by 
either.     Inquiries  after  the  various  members  of  each 
other's  families  is  a  usual  topic,  which  broadens  out 
into  personal  matters,  such  as  health,  diet,  etc.,  and 
when  illness  is  discussed  the   names  of  well-known 
specialists   generally   figure    in    this    description    of 
dialogue.     Then  follows  a  few  mild  remarks  on  the 
plays  of  the  hour.     They  do  not  criticize  or  describe, 
but  they  ask  each  other  if  they  have  seen  this  or  that 
piece,  or  whether  they  have  been  to  this  or  that  gallery, 
or  are  going  to  this  or  that  bazaar  ?   Dialogues  such  as 
these  may  be  heard  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
in  almost  every  drawing-room.     Ladies  of  a  different 
temperament  vary  the  conversation,  in  a  degree,  by 
confining  their  remarks  to  fashionable  doings,  start- 
ing with  some  such  phrase  as  this :  "  I  did  not  see 

you  at  Lady  G 's  last  night."     A  remark  that  is 

parried  with,  "  I  have  not  called.  I  suppose  she 
does  not  know  we  have  returned  to  town."  If  one 
of  the  two  happens  to  be  of  an  egotistical  turn  of 
mind,  she  diverges  into  a  semi-monologue  on  the 
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subject  of  her  own  doings,  "  the  things  "  she  has  been 
to,  "the  things  "she  is  going  to,  and  "the  things" 
she  is  afraid  she  will  not  get  to  ;  while  "  Really !  " 
"Oh  yes!"  "Oh!"  "Did  you?"  and  "Indeed!" 
fill  up  the  dialogue  on  the  part  of  her  listener. 
Ejaculations  of  this  order,  feeble  as  they  are,  serve 
to  keep  the  ball  of  conversation  rolling,  and  occupy 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  dialogues  of  the  day ;  the 
more  supercilious  the  speaker,  the  more  frequent  is 
the  repetition  of  one  or  more  of  these  monosyllables. 

Dialogues  in  a  different  vein  may  also  be  frequently 
heard  ;  not  soliloquies  or  monologues,  but  a  placid 
interchange  of  facts.  One  mentions  one  fact  and 
one  another ;  each  is  pleased  to  hear  what  the  other 
has  to  tell,  and,  although  both  are  in  society,  they 
do  not  talk  of  society's  doings,  but  rather  of  good 
works,  of  undertakings  for  this  or  that  benevolent 
purpose,  of  church  services  and  popular  preachers, 
of  matters  of  common  interest,  each  taking  an 
equal  share  in  the  prose  duet.  A  gentle  spirit  and 
a  sympathetic  manner  rule  all  that  they  say.  Meta- 
physical and  physiological  problems  do  not  trouble 
the  even  tenor  of  their  thoughts,  and  the  practical  is 
what  chiefly  concerns  them. 

Speaking  of  men,  there  are,  in  proportion,  perhaps, 
as  many  of  an  ordinary  calibre  as  there  are  women, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  ordinary  woman  is  equal 
to  taking  her  part  in  any  ordinary  conversation, 
while  the  ordinary  man  is  oftener  than  not  shy  and 
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dull.  He  does  not  know  what  to  talk  about ;  he 
does  not  attempt  to  originate  a  topic,  and  leaves 
the  uphill  task  of  making  conversation  to  the  lady 
with  whom  he  is  associated  for  the  moment.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  ordinary  men  prattle  agreeably 
to  the  ladies,  laugh  a  good  deal  at  nothing  in  par- 
ticular, are  good-humoured  and  pleasant,  and  make 
themselves  generally  useful  at  social  functions. 

Here  and  there  gifted  men  and  women  may  be 
met ;  they  may  or  may  not  be  celebrities  ;  anyhow, 
they  are  out  of  the  common  run.  The  majority  of 
these  rara  avises  are  distinguished  representatives  of 
the  line  of  life  followed  by  them.  Brilliant  monologues, 
however,  do  not  flow  from  them  like  unto  a  babbling 
brook.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  dialogues  are  to  be 
above  the  level  of  mediocrity,  it  can  only  be  accom- 
plished through  the  medium  of  judicious  questioners 
and  sympathetic  listeners  ;  in  other  words,  they  require 
to  be  skilfully  induced  to  talk  and  to  be  drawn  out. 
It  is  not  every  one  who  is  equal  to  doing  this  success- 
fully, and  therefore  it  often  follows  that  men  and 
women,  who  are  known  to  be  clever  notabilities,  are 
labelled  dull  and  uninteresting,  and  what  they  say 
to  be  very  much  like  what  any  one  else  would  say. 

Some  few  society  men  and  women  are  so  genial 
and  overflowing  with  humour  that  they  expand 
almost  without  a  touch,  and  conversation  with  such 
as  these  is  exhilarating,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  while 
even  the  exchange  of  a  few  words  alone  is  inspiriting. 
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They  possess  the  essence  of  humour,  as  distinct  from 
wit.  They  give  to  a  casual  and  commonplace  remark 
a  humorous  rejoinder,  lifting  it  at  once  out  of  the 
matter-of-fact,  and  raising  it  to  playful  badinage. 

Wit,  on  the  contrary,  requires  a  shaft — some  one 
or  something,  more  often  "  some  one  " — and  as  wit  is 
dangerously  allied  to  sarcasm,  as  a  natural  sequence 
a  witty  dialogue  finds  its  point  in  the  foibles  of 
mutual  acquaintances — a  style  of  conversation  more 
feared  than  courted. 

Between  fin-de-sikle  girls  the  conversation — if  it 
may  be  so  designated — is  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
with  all  the  latest  abbreviations  and  fashionable 
slang  ;  while  a  dialogue  between  a  "  chappie  "  and 
&  fin-de-sttcle  girl  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  latitude 
taken  by  the  advanced  brigade  in  the  best  society. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

SOCIETY    AMENITIES   "EN    VOYAGE/' 

IN  the  good  old  coaching  days  a  journey  in  the 
company  of  fellow-passengers  was  regarded  as  a 
pleasant  experience,  and  anticipated  with  no  little 
satisfaction.  Does  the  weight  of  evidence  go  to 
prove  that  this  may  be  said  of  latter-day  travelling, 
both  at  home  and  abroad?  Oftener  than  not  a 
journey  by  rail  is  the  reverse  of  pleasurable,  and, 
consequently,  its  termination  the  nearest  approach 
to  that  sentiment.  The  reason  for  this  is  scarcely 
due  to  the  means  of  locomotion  now  at  command  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
passengers  have  been  studied  to  a  great  extent  of 
late  years.  Commodious  carriages,  fast  trains,  civil 
and  obliging  guards  and  porters,  are  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception,  and  it  is  simply  the  travellers  them- 
selves who  make  travelling  what  it  is. 

For  instance,  the  claim  as  regards  retaining  a  seat 
has  a  good  deal  of  etiquette  about  it.  The  railway 
etiquette  would  appear  to  be  that  a  seat  must  be 
occupied  to  constitute  a  right  to  it,  either  personally 
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or  by  means  of  some  light  travelling  impedimenta — 
a  travelling  bag,  a  rug,  an  overcoat,  or  so  forth ;  or 
the  right  may  be  claimed  through  the  intervention 
of  a  friend  explaining  that  a  seat  in  question  has 
been  already  taken.  But  does  a  newspaper  thrown 
upon  a  seat  reserve  that  seat  for  a  traveller?  This 
is  a  question  that  causes  no  little  friction  between 
travellers  when  railway  carriages  are  crowded  or 
filling  fast,  and  there  is  little  time  for  a  choice  of 
seats,  if  choice  were  to  be  had.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  much-vexed  point,  the  following  is  to  the 
purpose.  An  English  traveller,  not  a  fluent  ex- 
ponent of  the  French  language,  was  ensconced  by 
a  railway  porter  in  a  comfortable  corner  of  a  first- 
class  compartment,  with  all  his  paraphernalia  care- 
fully packed  away.  A  few  moments  before  the  train 
was  about  to  start  a  French  gentleman  entered  the 
carriage  and  loudly  demanded  possession  of  the  seat 
in  question,  asserting  he  had  secured  it  by  placing  a 
newspaper  upon  it,  which  the  porter  had  thrown  off. 
The  porter  declined  to  interfere,  and  the  guard  was 
brought  on  the  scene.  He  also  politely  refused  to  ask 
the  English  gentleman  to  relinquish  his  seat,  rightly 
judging  that  a  gentleman  whose  "light  baggage" 
consisted  of  a  newspaper  could  readily  suit  himself 
with  another  seat,  whereas  one  travelling  with  the 
accessories  consequent  upon  a  long  railway  journey 
could  not  so  easily  do  so.  This  decision  would, 
doubtless,  be  endorsed  on  all  railway  lines,  English 
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as  well  as  foreign,  and,  consequently,  something  more 
than  a  newspaper  is  requisite  to  ensure  the  possession 
of  a  seat  in  the  absence  of  the  temporary  owner  of 
it.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind,  to  avoid  unplea- 
sant altercations,  to  make  sure  of  a  desirable  seat. 

Another  frequent  source  of  annoyance  and  real 
discomfort  to  delicate  travellers  is  the  insistence  of 
many  passengers  to  travel  with  both  windows  of  a 
carriage  down.  One  of  the  clergy  at  a  fashionable 
West-end  church  recently  made  some  apposite  re- 
marks in  a  sermonette  regarding  the  want  of  con- 
sideration so  often  displayed  by  travellers  towards 
each  other,  and  said  it  would  seem  that  "  they  laid 
aside  their  Christian  principles  on  the  occasion  of  a 
journey  ; "  and  on  the  question  of  open  windows  they 
certainly  exemplify  this  stricture  to  a  great  extent. 
To  travel  by  express  in  a  thorough  draught,  caused 
by  two  wide-open  windows,  often  inflicts  days  and 
weeks  of  after-suffering  upon  those  disposed  to  take 
cold,  or  barely  recovered  from  attacks  of  influenza 
or  bronchitis.  The  surliness  of  manner  with  which 
a  polite  request  for  a  modification  of  draught  is 
received  is  too  well  known  to  those  who  have  courage 
enough  to  make  it ;  and  a  downright  refusal  is  not 
an  unusual  answer  from  a  passenger  seated  under  a 
window  of  a  railway  carriage,  and  consequently  not 
affected  by  the  current  of  air  so  distressing  to  those 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  carriage.  "  Would  you 
mind  putting  the  window  half  up?"  is  a  request  that 
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ought  not  to  meet  with  the  snubbing  it  generally 
does.  Now  and  again,  however,  a  kindly  assent  is 
given,  but  so  seldom  that  it  makes  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  recipient  of  the  favour.  The  one  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  at  present  is  to  arrive  early  at 
a  terminus,  and  to  enter  a  vacant  carriage  at  once, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  command  of  one  or  other  of 
the  windows ;  but  the  ventilation  of  the  carriage  by 
means  of  two  open  windows  is  a  matter  that  requires 
adjusting  by  the  railway  companies  themselves,  and 
a  little  wholesome  control  over  the  arbitrary  wills  of 
selfish  travellers  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  general  public. 

Again,  a  little  courtesy  from  one  passenger  to 
another  regarding  the  rearrangement  or  removal  of 
travelling  bags  and  light  luggage  from  unoccupied 
seats  would  be  preferable  to  the  inconsiderate  attacks 
often  made  by  late  arrivals  upon  unoffending  bags, 
the  owners  of  which  would  take  the  initiative  in 
clearing  a  seat  if  civilly  asked  to  do  so,  but  not  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  even  the  slightest  service  is  not  expected  to  be 
rendered  by  one  passenger  to  another.  In  these 
days  of  feminine  independence  sex  has  little  or  no 
claim,  and  men  and  women  are  merely  passengers, 
each  doing  his  or  her  best  for  him  or  herself;  never- 
theless, a  little  graciousness  and  consideration  of 
bearing  are  certainly  due  from  man  to  woman,  and 
from  one  woman  to  another. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

MANNERS     OF     TO-DAY. 

THE  customs  in  force  in  society — in  other  words, 
the  rules  and  observances — vary  but  slightly  in  the 
course  of  each  year,  and  yet  it  is  important  to  note 
the  variations,  and  to  be  cognizant  of  them,  and  to 
conform  to  every  innovation,  great  or  small.  English 
people  who  have  lived  much  abroad,  and  foreigners 
who  occasionally  enter  into  English  society,  are 
rather  perplexed  as  to  what  they  should  do,  or  should 
not  do,  that  which  is  correct  in  one  capital  being 
often  the  reverse  in  another.  For  instance,  in  Paris 
and  in  St.  Petersburg,  a  gentleman  leaves  his  card 
with  his  Christian  and  surname  upon  it,  without  a 
prefix ;  in  London  this  would  label  him  as  not  being 
in  society.  In  France,  a  newcomer  calls  upon  a 
resident;  in  England,  the  resident  would  think  the 
newcomer  a  very  odd  person,  and  quite  ignorant 
of  the  ways  of  society,  were  he  or  she  to  pay  such 
a  visit.  In  France,  a  gentleman  hastens  to  bow  to 
a  lady  ;  in  England,  he  waits  for  recognition  from 
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her.  In  St.  Petersburg,  gentlemen  kiss  the  hand  of 
the  hostess,  after  a  dinner-party,  on  taking  leave ; 
in  England,  this  pretty  custom,  if  followed,  would 
occasion  some  little  surprise. 

Etiquette  may  be  styled  the  machinery  of  society  ; 
but  it  is  not  cumbersome,  neither  is  it  intricate.  It 
might  be  divided  into  two  sections — -rules,  which 
are  stubborn  facts  ;  and  manners  and  bearing,  which 
include  also  sayings  and  doings.  We  English,  it  is 
generally  acknowledged,  are  ever  ready  to  disparage, 
and  to  cast  the  stone,  as  it  were,  at  ourselves ;  to 
underrate  our  institutions,  social  and  political,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  us,  even  to  our  manners.  Perhaps, 
if  this  self-depreciation  were  analyzed,  it  would  be 
found  to  amount  to  very  little  more  than  a  wish  to 
be  contradicted,  or  a  spurious  humility  at  best,  and 
hardly  to  a  real,  honest  belief  that  we  are  not  as 
good  as  our  neighbours  ;  or  as  clever,  or  as  polished  ; 
or  that  we  are  inferior,  all  round,  to  our  ancestors. 
Our  Continental  neighbours,  on  the  contrary,  be  they 
French,  German,  or  Russian,  have  a  pretty  knack  of 
speaking  well  of  themselves,  of  admiring  themselves  ; 
they  do  not  show  you  the  seamy  side,  and  they  will 
not  even  acknowledge  that  there  is  one. 

Disparage  ourselves  as  we  may,  these  same 
Continental  neighbours  have  been  led  to  take  a 
far  more  favourable  view  of  our  manners  and 
bearing  when  amongst  them,  than  our  detractors 
care  to  admit.  The  John  Bull  excursionist,  loud 
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in  manner  and  dress,  is  no  longer  considered  the 
type  of  an  Englishman  ;  the  Englishman  abroad  of 
to-day  is  as  the  Englishman  at  home,  only  that 
he  is  a  little  more  genial  and  unbending ;  while 
travelled  English  are  recognized  as  a  most  agree- 
able element  in  every  Continental  city. 

A  sign  of  the  times  is  the  marked  difference  in 
the  demeanour  of  superiors  towards  inferiors,  from 
whatever  standpoint,  from  whatever  grade,  whether 
political,  social,  or  domestic.  Politically,  may  we 
not  cite  our  colonies  en  passant,  five  and  twenty 
years  ago  was  it  not  the  line  to  snub  them  all 
round,  and  to  keep  them  at  arm's-length  ?  But 
now,  is  it  not  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office  to 
pat  them  on  the  back,  and  to  send  the  flower  of 
our  aristocracy  as  Governors  to  their  shores  ?  And 
socially,  may  not  the  gracious  bearing  of  every 
member  of  the  Royal  Family  towards  society  in 
general  be  quoted  as  an  instance  in  point  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  "manners  have  grievously 
deteriorated  with  the  present  generation."  Perhaps 
it  is  so,  but  similar  complaints  have  been  uttered 
over  every  successive  generation.  Change  of 
manners  and  habits  are  inevitable,  but  do  not 
necessarily  imply  deterioration.  We  flatter  our- 
selves, when  all  is  said  and  done,  that  we  are  very 
much  ahead  of  the  past.  If  the  literature  of  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries 
may  be  trusted,  as  a  true  reflex  of  the  manners 
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of  each  century,  then  we  are  considerable  gainers. 
If  we  no  longer  hear  the  elaborate  and  studied 
compliments  and  flowery  speeches  of  the  courtly 
gentlemen  of  yore,  jewelled  snuff-box  in  hand,  and 
arrayed  in  very  fine  clothes,  our  ears  are  not  made 
to  tingle  with  utterances  garnished  with  oaths,  or 
with  expressions  which,  in  these  days,  we  should 
consider  unpardonable  in  the  lowest  class  of  life  ; 
while  from  the  rosy  lips  of  ladies  came  words 
and  appellations  that  girls  of  the  present  day 
hardly  know  the  meaning  of.  As  an  instance  in 
point,  the  dialogue  introduced  into  plays  adapted 
from  Fielding's  novels,  and  others  of  that  period, 
was  so  utterly  coarse  that  it  was  painful  for  modest 
women  to  sit  and  listen  to,  and  we  are  tempted 
to  ask  whether  anything  was  gained  by  these  re- 
vivals, except  to  show  us  how  far  superior  are  our 
manners  and  conversation  to  those  of  our  ancestors. 

The  manners  of  men  and  women  of  the  present 
day  towards  their  servants  are  invariably  marked 
by  consideration,  kindness,  and  civility — a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment of  how  much  the  comfort  of  masters 
and  mistresses  depends  upon  their  servants  ;  and  it 
is  now  considered  the  worst  possible  taste  to  speak 
roughly,  or  even  crossly  to  a  servant. 

Sweetness  of  manner  has  a  fascination  for  and 
influence  over  all ;  but  there  is  the  sweetness  of 
manner  which  has  for  its  groundwork  sincerity 
itself,  and  is  entirely  genuine,  and  there  is  the 
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sweetness  of  manner  which  is  only  surface  manner. 
It  requires  a  knowledge — an  intimate  knowledge — of 
an  individual  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
It  is  invidious  to  dwell  upon  the  value  of  the 
former,  or  to  set  forth  what  it  is  as  an  example, 
an  influence,  a  charm,  or  to  trace  it  to  its  source ; 
but  it  may  be  said  of  the  latter  just  this.  Take  the 
society  phrase,  "  How  d'y  do,"  and  go  and  stand  for 
a  few  minutes  beside  one  of  the  leading,  fashionable 
hostesses  of  the  day  when  she  is  receiving  a  crowd 
of  guests,  and  listen  to "  the  tones  in  which  she 
addresses  this  phrase  to  each  one.  An  uninitiated 
listener,  on  hearing  "  How  d'y  do"  in  a  caressing 
and  all -interested  tone,  thinks  that  the  one  longed 
for,  and  waited  for,  has  come  at  last  ;  this  must  be 
the  bosom  friend,  the  sister  soul  of  the  hostess. 
But  when  he  hears  the  phrase  repeated  with  the 
same  charming  emphasis  some  twenty  times,  he 
begins  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  accents  ad- 
dressed to  all  alike,  and  to  gauge  the  sweetness 
in  which  he  was  so  firm  a  believer. 

Still,  a  pretty  manner  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
times,  and  whether  it  springs  from  love  of  others, 
or  love  of  self,  it  carries  all  before  it — for  the  time 
being,  at  least. 

Those  who  make  use  of  public  conveyances,  omni- 
buses, trams,  who  frequent  places  of  public  resort, 
theatres,  concert-rooms,  lecture-halls,  etc.,  find  what  a 
broad  principle  of  give-and-take  prevails  amongst  all 
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classes,  and  how  much  kindly  civility  is  shown  by  sex 
to  sex,  and  by  one  sex  to  the  other ;  and  when  an 
exception  arises,  as  exceptions  do,  it  is  "  a  thing  to 
make  a  note  of."  If  ladies  occasionally  show  them- 
selves exacting,  overbearing,  and  put  themselves  too 
much  on  an  equality  with  men,  they  cannot  complain 
if  they  have  to  accept  the  consequences.  But  how 
often,  in  a  theatre,  will  a  kindly  hand  be  stretched 
out  to  help  a  lady  on  with  her  cloak,  or  a  programme 
be  lent  at  a  concert,  or  in  an  omnibus  a  seat  be  given 
up  to  her  by  an  occupant,  who  will  find  himself 
another,  and  so  on,  civility  being  the  keynote  of  the 
piece. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

THE  TIDE  OF  CHANGE. 

CHANGE  is  inevitable.  It  is  the  law  of  life.  It  is 
the  law  of  fashion — the  least  of  all  laws,  and  the 
most  contemptible — and  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  what  is  there  it  does  not  govern  and  control 
in  every  capital  and  in  every  country  ?  We  are 
changing  our  views  of  life,  our  ideas,  our  interests, 
and  our  occupations.  Our  homes  are  growing  too 
small  for  us.  We  want  the  wide  world  as  an  arena. 
We  are  not  content  to  sit  still,  we  must  be  up  and 
doing — doing  something,  if  not  from  necessity,  yet 
from  inclination.  Recline  on  a  sofa  and  read  a 
novel  ?  No  ;  get  up  and  write  one.  Read  a  book 
of  travels  ?  Do  more  than  read  ;  explore  the  most 
inaccessible  and  unfrequented  spots,  unattended  and 
alone,  and  write  our  experiences.  Go  and  see  the 
last  new  piece  out  ?  Yes  ;  and  then  write  a  three- 
act  drama,  or  even  go  further,  and  take  to  the  stage 
ourselves.  Disapprove  of  a  certain  style  of  dancing  ? 
By  no  means  ;  take  a  lesson  from  it,  and  go  in  for 
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stage  dancing.  Buy  the  last  thing  in  bonnets  or 
hats  at  the  most  fashionable  milliner's  ?  Yes  ;  and 
then  set  up  a  rival  establishment  on  our  own  account, 
and  do  a  good  business  amongst  our  friends.  Are 
not  these  proclivities  of  the  day  familiar  to  all  ? 

Another  phase  of  change  is  the  freedom  accorded 
to  the  girls  of  the  day,  to  young  ladies,  well  brought 
up.  Society  has  changed  its  views  about  its  daughters ; 
it  allows  them  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the 
mornings  and  in  the  afternoons,  and  only  thinks  it 
necessary  to  chaperon  and  look  after  them  in  the 
evenings.  Even  here  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  has 
been  inserted  in  a  subtle  way,  and  with  the  seal  of 
fashion  upon  it.  Thus  the  "  afternoon  parties  "  given 
by  young  ladies,  to  the  exclusion  of  chaperons, 
opened  the  door  to  "  evening  dances,"  also  with  the 
consent,  but  without  the  presence,  of  chaperons.  But 
feminine  independence  is  a  subject  in  itself. 

As  to  novelties  taking  root,  skirt-dancing,  which 
at  one  time  looked  so  vigorous,  now  seems  to  please 
the  dancers  more  than  the  spectators.  It  was  a 
conspicuous  innovation,  and  no  one  is  altogether 
sorry  not  to  see  it  too  flourishing.  From  a  man's 
point  of  view  it  lacks  distance  to  lend  it  enchantment, 
and  a  large  foot  becomes  a  too  prominent  object  in 
a  drawing-room  performance  of  this  nature  to  be 
altogether  pleasing. 

To  continue  further  personalities,  note  how  the 
freak  of  fashion  has  been  for  some  time  past  levelled 
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at  the  voice.  Formerly  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  lady  was  her  voice  ;  it  was  soft,  low,  well-modulated. 
Poets  and  novelists  bestowed  this  charm  upon  their 
heroines.  But  now  the  fashionable  voice  of  the  day 
is  high,  shrill,  and  strident ;  an  exaggerated  imitation 
of  American  intonation  would  best  describe  it.  These 
voices  come  not  from  the  outer  ring  of  the  circle,  but 
from  the  charmed  inner  ring1,  the  highest  in  rank 
being  foremost  in  taking  the  lead  in  this  respect. 
True,  many  American  voices  are  naturally  pitched 
on  these  lines — formerly  regarded  as  a  defect — but 
quaint  Americanisms  and  American  humour,  allied 
to  the  tones  in  which  they  are  uttered,  give  them  a 
distinct  originality ;  and  without  the  one,  the  other 
falls  worse  than  flat  on  the  ear,  and  the  general  com- 
plaint amongst  men  now  is,  that  the  girls  of  to-day 
have  "such  very  ugly  voices." 

Following  the  dictates  of  fashion,  we  have  changed, 
and  are  changing,  all  that  we  can  within  doors  and 
without.  We  build  our  houses  of  red  brick  in  place 
of  stone,  and  no  longer  ornament  them  with  stucco  ; 
we  have  broad,  low  doorways  instead  of  narrow  ones  ; 
we  put  in  Queen  Anne  windows  instead  of  Queen 
Victoria  ones,  small  panes  of  glass  instead  of  large 
ones  ;  we  change  our  fireplaces  and  our  mantelpieces  ; 
we  have  discarded  marble,  and  have  taken  to  wood  ; 
we  have  electric  lamps  in  our  ceilings  and  on  our 

walls  ;  we  have But  enough  of  what  we  have 

done,  and  a  word  for  what  we  are  doing.     We  have 
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taken  to  omnibuses  as  a  national  means  of  locomotion  ; 
high-born  ladies,  and  ladies  of  all  ages,  and  gentle- 
men of  every  degree  and  calling,  go  from  one  end  of 
London  to  another  in  this  wise,  and  in  this  way, 
"outside  "  or  "inside,"  as  may  be. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  most  unlady-like  feat  to  endeavour  to  stop 
an  omnibus  in  transit ;  it  is  now  done  every  minute 
of  the  day  by  ladies  on  business  or  pleasure  bent. 
Not  only  have  omnibuses  become  the  fashion,  but  the 
levelling  down  stretches  into  railway  travelling,  and 
second  and  third-class  carriages,  especially  third-class 
ones,  are  greatly  patronized  by  ladies,  whether  the 
journey  be  long  or  short ;  and  in  these  days  a  lady 
has  not  the  slightest  mauvais  hoiite  in  being  seen  by 
her  friends  to  enter  a  third-class  carnage.  It  is  a 
sign  of  the  times  in  more  ways  than  one,  as  well  as 
an  established  and  recognized  fact. 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

WHAT   MEN   SAY  ON   THE  SUBJECT   OF   WOMEN'S 
DRESS. 

THE  influence  that  men  exercise  upon  women's  dress 
is  somewhat  under-estimated.  The  taste  of  the 
husband,  the  taste  of  the  lover,  of  the  intimate  friend, 
and  even  of  the  brother,  has  always  to  be  deferred 
and  submitted  to,  and  in  each  and  every  case  is 
acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  that  possessed  by 
fair  woman.  The  secret  of  this  is,  perhaps,  in  a 
measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  masculine  eye  sees 
and  judges  from  the  effect  produced,  and  a  verdict 
is  passed  accordingly,  whereas  the  feminine  mind  is 
often  distracted  by  the  choice  of  colour,  and  material, 
trimming,  and  style  offered  ;  and  when  and  where 
natural  good  taste  does  exist,  it  is  frequently 
dominated  by  the  will  of  another,  actuated  by  self- 
interest,  and  thus  good  judgment  is  for  the  moment 
overpowered.  The  desire  to  confine  expense  within 
a  certain  limit  is  another  fertile  source  of  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  good  taste.  Still,  allowing  all  this  and 
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more,  the  fact  remains  uncontrovertible  that  a  man 
intuitively  knows  what  suits  a  woman  better  than  she 
knows  herself. 

Take  the  question  of  whether  men  prefer  to  see 
women  in  black  or  not.  This  cannot  be  answered 
by  a  "Yes"  or  "No,"  as  there  is  much  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  point,  and  circumstances  as  well  as 
physique  decide  it  materially.  When  men — French- 
men, Russians,  and  Englishmen  alike — assert  that 
women  look  best  in  "black,"  they  say  so  with  a 
reservation,  and  do  not  make  the  rule  absolute. 
Thus,  it  is  an  understood  thing  that  this  unwritten 
dictum  refers  to  public  places  of  amusement.  At 
St.  Petersburg,  a  fastidious  Russian  gentleman  would 
decline  to  take  a  lady  not  dressed  in  black  for  a 
promenade  between  the  acts  at  the  opera-house,  and 
would  leave  her  to  sit  in  the  opera-box,  while  he 
conducted  another  of  the  party  thus  attired,  in 
preference,  solely  on  account  of  her  being  dressed  in 
better  style,  according  to  his  taste.  Again,  a 
Frenchman  insists  on  his  fair  companion  exchanging 
a  pretty  grey  dress  for  a  black  one  before  taking  her 
to  join  a  dinner-party  at  a  fashionable  restaurant. 
Most  Englishmen  follow  the  same  line  of  thought, 
and  consider  women  are  less  conspicuous  in  black, 
and  hence  it  should  be  worn  in  public  places,  where 
to  be  conspicuous  would  be  bad  style.  Many  men 
entertaining  this  view  as  regards  the  advisability  of 
wearing  black  under  certain  circumstances,  are  dead 
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against  it  for  everyday  wear,  while  as  regards  the 
deep  crape  worn  by  widows,  many  husbands  express 
the  hope  that  their  wives,  should  they  become  widows, 
will  not  so  array  themselves. 

On  the  subject  of  wearing  white,  men  have  hardly 
two  opinions,  so  generally  is  it  approved  of.  For  one 
thing,  its  very  simplicity  commends  it  to  them,  and, 
for  another,  they  pronounce  it  to  be  almost  univer- 
sally becoming ;  painters  and  poets  regarding  it  as 
the  ideal  attire  of  woman. 

English  women,  oftener  than  not,  acquire  the 
reputation  of  being  badly  dressed,  from  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  harmony  of  colour,  and  also  from 
inability  to  select  the  colour  or  colours  that  best  suit 
them.  Here  it  is  that  the  taste  of  the  sterner  sex 
comes  to  the  rescue  when  called  in.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  is  allowed  to  possess  an  undeniable  eye  for 
colour,  and  the  charming  toilettes  worn  by  the  Princess 
of  Wales  are  supposed  to  owe  much  to  this  source 
of  inspiration.  A  husband  is  sometimes  tyrannical 
enough  to  desire  his  wife  not  to  appear  again  in  a 
dress  the  colour  of  which  offends  his  taste,  and 
many  a  handsome  dress  has  been  sacrificed  to  this 
mandatory  command. 

Every  woman,  whether  she  knows  it  or  not,  has  a 
colour  or  colours  that  are  hers  by  right  of  suitability, 
and,  however  much  her  eye  may  be  captivated  by 
other  tints,  she  should  not  be  led  astray  by  her  fancy. 
Again,  certain  shades  of  a  particular  colour  are  often 
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as  unbecoming  to  a  woman's  complexion  as  others 
are  the  reverse.  Thus,  not  only  colours,  but  shades, 
have  to  be  studied  and  understood  if  harmony  in 
these,  and  the  becoming  in  dress,  are  to  be  attained. 
Some  women  only  get  far  enough  on  the  road  of 
good  taste  in  dress  to  choose  colours  and  materials 
that  blend  well  or  contrast  better,  but  not  far  enough 
to  take  into  consideration  the  more  important 
question  of  whether  the  choice  made  is  one  that  will 
conduce  to  their  personal  appearance. 

There  is  a  prevailing  idea  that  men  lean  much 
towards  the  plain,  if  not  strictly  severe,  style  of  dress, 
'or  what  is  now  termed  tailor-made.  The  plainer  the 
cut  of  a  bodice,  and  the  less  elaborate  in  make,  the 
more  becoming  it  is  to  the  figure  of  the  wearer,  and 
the  more  it  appeals  to  the  masculine  taste. 

Many  men  go  a  step  further,  and  absolutely  taboo 
the  present  style  of  tea-gown,  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
women.  From  their  point  of  view,  the  tea-gown, 
concealing  the  waist,  destroys  the  symmetry  of  the 
figure,  and,  therefore,  should  only  be  worn  in  the 
bedroom,  and  not  out  of  it.  To  this  mandate  many 
wives  have  to  bow,  much  against  their  wills,  and  are 
compelled,  even  in  the  family  circle,  to  wear  evening 
dress,  that  admits  of  the  waist  being  clearly  defined. 

Men  are  particularly  keen  to  note  the  inappro- 
priateness  of  a  dress  to  an  occasion  ;  and,  therefore, 
to  know  how  to  dress  for  an  occasion  is  another 
of  the  secrets  that  lead  to  success.  Some  little 
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forethought  is  requisite  to  achieve  this,  and  method  in 
the  outlay  of  money  to  secure  the  necessary  variety ; 
but  it  often  happens  that  the  most  inexpensive  and 
simplest  proves  the  most  suitable  and  appropriate. 
A  gown  worn  out  of  season  is  as  great  an  anomaly, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  as  would  be  bringing 
game  out  of  season  to  table  from  a  culinary  one. 

The  next  best  thing  to  knowing  what  to  buy  is  to 
know  when  to  wear  it.  A  light  and  airy  "  get  up," 
however  charming  it  may  be,  loses  all  its  chic  if  the 
day  is  a  cold  and  cheerless  one;  again,  the  handsomest 
gown  or  jacket,  distinctly  designed  for  cold  weather, 
looks  anything  but  smart  on  a  hot  and  sunny  day, 
and  the  temptation  to  wear  either  in  defiance  of 
climatic  changes  should  be  strenuously  resisted. 

Women  are  somewhat  reluctant  to  own  that  the 
approval  of  men  in  the  matter  of  dress  is  sought  and 
coveted  by  them,  although  when  men  are  not  present 
they  own  that  they  dress  for  each  other.  Their 
natural  taste  should  lead  them  at  all  times  to  dress 
in  a  style  most  becoming  to  themselves  and  their 
surroundings.  The  criticisms  of  male  relatives  are 
a  wholesome  check  to  feminine  caprice  and  the  love 
of  the  bizarre — dangerous,  though  fascinating,  sources 
of  originality. 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

REMARKS  ON    LETTER-WRITING. 

THE  letter-writing  of  to-day  bears  but  little  re- 
semblance to  the  letter-writing  of  other  days.  "  The 
lack  of  good  letters  in  modern  life "  is  not  so  much 
from  the  "  lack  of  writers "  as  from  the  "  lack  of 
readers,"  says  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  This  may  be  so, 
yet  the  pace  at  which  we  live,  and  the  rush  and  hurry 
of  each  day,  are  answerable  in  a  measure  for  this 
change  in  our  style  of  correspondence  ;  but  is  it  not 
more  entirely  the  result  of  the  flood  of  journalism, 
which  sweeps  all  before  it  ?  The  letter-writers  of  the 
past  wrote  for  posterity,  it  is  true,  but  also  to  keep 
their  friends  in  touch  with  the  topics  of  the  day, 
political  and  social.  Our  newspapers  do  this  for  us 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  only  the  most  private 
matters  remain  for  the  letter-writer  to  record,  matters 
of  so  private  a  nature  that  were  such  letters  given  to 
posterity,  a  discreet  editor  would  at  once  erase  these 
confidences  from  the  manuscripts. 

The  letter-writer  of  to-day,  unlike  his  predecessor, 
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does  not  confide  his  experiences — whatever  form 
they  may  have  taken — to  his  friend  and  corre- 
spondent ;  for  if  he  has  anything  to  say  worth  saying 
on  any  particular  subject  he  rushes  into  print  forth- 
with, into  the  pages  of  one  or  other  of  the  many 
magazines,  or  into  the  daily  or  weekly  newspapers. 
Women  are  not  one  whit  behind  men  in  this  respect, 
and  newspaper  and  magazine  readers  are  the  recipients 
of  their  confidences,  and  all  they  have  seen  and  done 
becomes  at  once  public  property. 

The  admirable  diction,  the  vigorous  English,  the 
polished  periods,  the  telling  epigrams  in  the  careful 
and  well-thought-out  essays  of  the  day  are  not  to 
be  found,  as  heretofore,  in  private  correspondence, 
but  in  magazine  and  journalistic  literature.  Remarks 
on  current  events  were  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
majority  of  the  letters  handed  down  to  us  ;  but  in 
these  days  the  march  of  events  is  so  rapid  that 
the  evening  papers  forestall  the  news  of  the  next 
morning's  mail,  and  even  elderly  ladies  resent  being 
told  in  letters  what  they  have  already  read  in  the 
daily  newspapers. 

Clubs,  again,  have  so  multiplied  that  the  gossip 
which  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  society  papers 
at  once  becomes  common  property  throughout  club- 
land ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  opportunity  for 
penning  a  long  epistle  on  these  lines,  even  if  there 
were  an  inclination  to  do  so.  The  decided  bias  of 
the  times  lies  in  the  other  direction — that  is,  never 
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to  write  a  letter  when  a  note  will  answer  the  purpose, 
never  to  write  a  note  when  a  card  will  suffice,  and 
oftener  than  not  to  send  a  "wire"  in  lieu  of  either 
note  or  letter. 

The  points  in  the  notes  of  to-day — which  have 
superseded  letters — are  conciseness  and  brevity ;  to 
write  without  preamble  of  any  kind,  and  to  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter  at  once.  Formerly,  if  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  request  was  made,  a  suggestion 
as  regards  a  plan  to  do  something,  or  any  one  of 
the  thousand  social  trifles  that  fill  up  leisure  and 
life,  it  required  a  lead  of  some  lines  to  introduce  it, 
and  oftener  than  not  an  apology  also.  In  fact,  a 
letter  itself  was  little  more  than  a  lead,  the  pith 
of  the  letter  being  usually  found  in  the  postscript  ; 
under  the  letters  P.S.  anything  important  was 
invariably  to  be  found. 

To-day  almost  telegraphic  conciseness  is  the  mode 
adopted,  and  aught  else  would  read  out  of  date  ;  in 
truth,  telegrams  have  had  not  a  little  to  do  in 
forming  the  present  style  of  letter-writing,  and  have 
taught  economy  in  the  use  of  words.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  letters  of  to-day  are  the  direct  antithesis 
of  those  of  yore.  Then  too  many  subjects  could 
not  be  broached  and  commented  upon,  now  the 
reverse  is  the  rule,  and  to  keep  to  one  subject  only, 
and  that  in  the  fewest  words,  is  what  society  affects  ; 
hence  the  brief  notes  we  all  receive  and  write. 
Brief  as  they  are,  however,  a  clever  man  or  a  talented 
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woman  conveys  in  a  sentence  or  two  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter,  epigrammatical  in  neatness  and  subtly 
humorous — a  compensation,  small  in  its  way,  perhaps, 
for  the  lengthy  epistles  of  the  past,  but  all  that 
this  work-a-day  world  has  time  either  to  write  or  to 
read. 


CHAPTER   XLIII. 

OUR  COUNTY   FLOWER-SHOWS. 

COUNTY  flower-shows  have  now  become  a  feature 
in  county  life.  From  small  beginnings  they  have 
grown  into  monster  gatherings  in  every  county  and 
in  every  neighbourhood.  The  flower-show  season 
ranges  from  July  to  the  middle  of  September,  and 
thus  the  earlier  shows  are  richer  in  floral  exhibits, 
the  latter  in  fruit  and  vegetables. 

In  the  first  instance  these  horticultural  shows  were 
promoted  to  encourage  cottage  industries,  and  to 
induce  villagers  to  compete  with  each  other  in  rearing 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  Success  has  far  out- 
stripped anticipation,  and  at  the  present  moment 
the  village  "  Flower  Show "  is  annually  looked  for- 
ward to  in  each  district  as  the  fete  of  the  year, 
a  holiday  and  a  festival,  for  miles  around.  The 
gentry  of  each  neighbourhood  warmly  support  these 
gatherings  in  different  ways ;  by  subscriptions,  by 
lending  beautiful  stove-plants  from  their  greenhouses 
and  conservatories,  and  also  by  allowing  their 
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gardeners  to  compete  with  each  other.  Thus  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  and  the  choicest  fruit  and 
vegetables  enter  the  lists,  and  give  importance  and 
interest  to  the  simplest  cottage  show.  Again,  in 
many  districts,  notably  in  the  rose-growing  ones,  the 
nurserymen  enrich  these  exhibitions  with  the  triumphs 
of  their  culture  and  skill  in  this  direction  ;  and  thus 
many  a  new  beauty  in  the  world  of  flowers  is  intro- 
duced to  public  notice.  Nurserymen  exhibit  princi- 
pally at  flower-shows  held  in  county  towns,  and  in 
close  vicinity  to  these  towns  ;  further  afield  they 
seldom  care  to  go. 

As  regards  organizing  these  meritorious  gatherings, 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  one  of  the  principal 
county  gentry  in  a  neighbourhood  places  his  grounds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  holding  the 
show,  and  is  willing  to  entertain  the  county  at  an 
afternoon  "At  Home" — always  a  great  attraction 
and  draw  on  these  occasions.  When  three  or  more 
villages  combine  in  one  flower-show,  one  of  the 
leading  gentry — either  squire  or  rector — of  each 
village  holds  the  flower-show  alternately  in  his 
grounds  in  each  successive  year.  There  are  villages, 
however,  that  cannot  depend  upon  this  support. 
The  rectory  grounds  are  too  small  for  the  purpose, 
and  a  meadow  lent  by  a  kindly  farmer  is  the  only 
alternative,  failing  a  convenient  cricket-ground. 
Such  village  gatherings  have  not  the  falat  that  belong 
to  the  former,  as  locale  and  beautiful  surroundings 
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contribute  not  a  little  to  swell  the  number  of  visitors, 
and  it  is  just  this  that  adds  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  money  prizes  given  ;  a  good  attendance  scores 
a  financial  success. 

The  show  itself  is  either  held  in  a  large  marquee 
or  in  the  schoolroom  of  the  village,  and  the  exhibits 
require  much  time  and  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  exhibitors  to  make  a  goodly  display.  The  judging 
takes  place  in  the  morning,  head-gardeners  from  a 
distance,  not  connected  with  the  show,  officiating  as 
judges,  and  great  is  the  excitement  when  it  is  known 
to  whom  the  first  prizes  in  the  different  classes  have 
fallen.  Admission  to  the  show  is  from  half  a  crown 
to  one  shilling,  from  3  to  4.30  p.m.,  and  afterwards 
from  sixpence  to  twopence,  from  4.30  to  10  p.m. 

After  the  show  has  been  thoroughly  inspected,  the 
crowd  makes  for  the  amusements,  which  are  the 
great  adjunct  of  the  show  ;  and,  if  arrangements  are 
made  in  good  time  with  the  proprietors  of  the  same, 
these  also  are  made  a  source  of  profit  towards  ex- 
penses and  prizes,  the .  favourite  amusements  being 
steam-horses,  swings,  shooting-galleries,  etc. 

Tea  is  usually  served  at  five  o'clock.  In  about  half 
an  hour  the  tea-room  becomes  comparatively  empty, 
and  the  host  takes  in  the  leading  tenant  farmers  and 
others.  All  who  have  received  an  invitation  then 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Many  of  the  gentry, 
who  are  friends  with  the  families  of  the  various 
farmers,  make  short  returns  to  the  tea-room  to  hold 
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a  little  conversation  with  them  ;  but  it  is  usual  to 
dispense  something  more  potent  than  tea  at  this 
time,  in  the  way  of  sherry  and  champagne,  etc.  So 
the  ladies  leave  the  coast  clear  to  the  sterner  sex,  to 
talk  of  agriculture  and  other  local  topics.  After  tea 
every  one,  more  or  less,  looks  on  at  the  athletic  sports, 
which  are  often  held  in  an  adjoining  meadow,  and 
applaud  the  successful  competitors,  or  pay  a  visit  to 
the  scene  of  the  before-mentioned  amusements,  and 
every  one  has  a  word  and  a  smile  for  those  they 
know  amidst  the  throng.  Most  of  the  company 
disperse  before  the  prizes  are  given  away. 

Not  unfrequently  the  county  member  is  asked  to 
assist  in  giving  away  the  prizes  at  the  close  of  a 
show,  and  to  say  something  encouraging  to  the 
various  prize-winners.  This  ceremony  commences 
about  6  p.m.,  and  lasts  half  an  hour,  or  so. 

The  local  band,  as  evening  draws  on,  usually  plays 
popular  dance-music  until  10  p.m.,  to  the  delight  of 
the  villagers,  and  in  this  way  terminates  their  flower- 
show  festival. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

IMPERATIVE   PRESENTS  AND   DOUCEURS. 

GIVING  presents  is  not  always  spontaneous  generosity, 
nor  are  such  offerings  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  givers  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  exists  a  distinct 
code  relating  to  the  act  of  giving,  and  any  one  attempt- 
ing to  evade  it  is  almost  regarded  as  a  moral  defaulter, 
or,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  "  a  mean  person." 

Wedding  presents  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  on 
the  list  of  binding  obligations,  and  so  far-reaching 
are  they  that  even  slight  acquaintances  come  into 
the  category  of  givers.  An  invitation  to  a  wedding 
implies  that  a  wedding  present  must  follow,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Between  relatives  and  friends  of 
long  standing  this  is  reasonable  enough,  but  where  it 
becomes  a  tax  and  somewhat  of  a  strain  is  in  the 
case  of  young  men  and  of  young  girls.  Upon  the 
former  it  presses  the  hardest,  as  they  generally  give 
actually  beyond  their  means,  being  imbued  with  the 
idea  that,  if  they  make  a  present  at  all,  it  must  be 
a  good  one,  and  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  that  trifling  offerings  present. 
Young  girls  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  valueless, 
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pretty  novelties,  the  fashion  or  conceit  of  the  hour, 
considering  that  small  allowances  are  a  valid  excuse 
for  small  presents  being  made.  As  regards  hand- 
some presents,  they  are  frequently  joint  offerings 
from  husband  and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  mother 
and  daughter ;  and  this  is  a  popular  custom  followed 
by  Royalty  and  general  society  alike. 

Although  it  is  understood  that  an  invitation  to  a 
wedding  is  a  forerunner  of  a  present,  yet  actually  the 
present  precedes  the  invitation,  for  as  soon  as  the 
announcement  of  an  engagement  becomes  known, 
presents  follow  within  a  few  weeks,  before  invitations 
to  the  marriage  are  even  issued,  and,  therefore,  as 
many  send  presents  to  both  bride  and  bridegroom 
before  as  after  invitations  are  issued.  Presents  to 
bridegrooms  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous 
by  reason,  doubtless,  of  the  luxury  of  the  age,  and  the 
fancy  men  have  to  surround  themselves  with  expen- 
sive prettinesses. 

Concerning  Christmas  presents,  every  one  knows, 
more  or  less,  what  they  imply,  not  lavish  generosity, 
but  a  broadcast  scattering  of  tokens  of  remembrance 
and  consideration,  side  by  side  with  others  that  spring 
from  obligation  or  the  carrying  out  of  the  give-and- 
take  system.  New  Year's  gifts,  again,  run  on  similar 
lines,  but  with  English  people  they  are  second  in 
importance.  On  the  Continent  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  Our  German,  French,  and  American  neighbours 
signalize  the  New  Year  by  a  general  interchange 
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of  gifts,  although  it  is  gradually  apparent  that  the 
Parisians  are  becoming  more  than  a  little  slack  in 
keeping  up  this  time-honoured  custom.  Her  Majesty 
herself  leads  the  fashion  in  this  respect  by  presenting 
New  Year's  gifts  to  the  various  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  to  the  members  of  her  household.  Across 
the  Border  this  preference  is  shared  in  to  a  great  extent 
— viz.  New  Year's  gifts  as  against  Christmas  presents. 

Birthday  presents  are  so  essentially  confined  to  the 
family  circle  that  they  do  not  amount  to  social  obliga- 
tions, and  are  distinctly  proofs  of  love  and  affection. 

Christening  presents  almost  come  under  the  same 
denomination,  relatives  being  most  usually  the 
sponsors ;  but  when  friends  are  asked  to  fill  this 
office,  obligation  steps  in,  and  a  christening  present 
to  the  infant  from  each  sponsor,  and  one  to  its  nurse, 
is  de  rigueur. 

Amongst  the  numerous  presents  annually  made 
are  those  which  pass  from  landlord  to  tenant,  and 
vice  versd  ;  for  instance,  county  gentry  send  presents 
of  game  during  the  shooting  season  to  their  principal 
tenants,  and  at  Christmas  the  return  is  made  by  the 
tenants  from  farm  produce  in  the  way  of  fine  turkeys. 
Again,  game  is  given  to  those  neighbours  who  have 
little  or  no  shooting  of  their  own — notably,  the  clergy 
and  professional  men,  widow  ladies  and  spinsters.  On 
the  other  hand,  professional  men,  stockbrokers,  solici- 
tors, and  others,  occasionally  make  their  most  influential 
clients  annual  presents  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
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A  mooted  question  is,  should  presents  be  given  by 
visitors  to  their  hostess,  and,  if  so,  should  it  be  after 
or  before  a  visit,  or  does  the  length  of  a  stay  decide 
the  point  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  between  those  equally 
well  off,  presents  are  only  given  to  the  children,  and 
even  the  little  daughter  of  a  duke  is  pleased  to  receive 
a  handsome  doll  from  a  genial  gentleman,  her  father's 
friend,  on  his  arrival  at  the  ducal  palace.  When 
visitors,  however,  are  more  richly  endowed  with 
worldly  goods  than  their  entertainers,  it  is  customary 
and  considerate  to  think  of  something  in  the  way  of 
a  present  that  will  give  pleasure,  yet  at  the  same 
time  will  be  easy  of  acceptance,  and  not  wound 
delicate  susceptibilities.  Thus  it  is  that  presents  of 
game  and  venison  are  often  made  to  meet  the 
difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  position 
is  reversed,  a  visitor  makes  her  small  presents  to  the 
children,  or  some  pretty  offering  of  her  own  needle- 
work to  her  friend  the  hostess. 

DOUCEURS. — As  with  presents,  so  with  gratuities, 
with  regard  to  the  obligation  of  giving  at  certain 
times  and  seasons.  The  amount  of  gratuity  offered 
is  subject  to  variations ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a 
minimum,  recognized  scale  exists,  but  the  maximum 
rests  with  the  donors,  and  therefore  it  gives  rise  to 
not  a  little  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion. 

The  cupidity  of  man,  or  rather  his  principle  of 
doing  nothing  for  nothing,  is  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that  for  the  most  trifling  service  a  gratuity  is  always 
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expected  as  a  right,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Continent  it  amounts  to  persecu- 
tion and  wholesale  begging.  Even  in  Merry  England 
a  country  labourer  will  hardly  open  a  gate  or  point 
to  one  without  asking  for  a  gratuity  in  the  shape  of 
"  something  to  drink  ; "  neither  will  a  boatman,  stand- 
ing idly  on  the  beach,  answer  a  query  with  regard  to 
the  weather  or  the  wind  without  at  once  also  asking 
for  "something  to  drink;"  and  these  and  all  other 
petty  douceurs,  that  can  be  refused  or  granted  at 
will,  are  leaders  to  those  substantial  gratuities  which, 
though  not  demanded  in  so  many  words,  are  duly 
expected  to  be  forthcoming  on  each  and  every 
occasion.  As  an  exception  to  this  almost  universal 
rule,  a  popular  artist  relates  the  following  experience, 
which  occurred  during  his  visit  at  the  house  of  a 
Scotch  nobleman.  On  offering  a  crown  piece  as  a 
gratuity  for  a  service  received  during  his  stay,  it  was 
declined  with,  "  Nae,  nae  ;  the  time  was  my  laird's, 
and  the  wood  was  my  laird's,  and  ye  mona  gie  me 
anything."  And  again,  on  being  driven  to  the 
station,  the  crown  piece  was  once  more  rejected  with, 
"  Nae,  nae ;  I  am  my  laird's  servant." 

The  highest  gratuities  given  to  servants  are  those 
to  gamekeepers,  which  actually  amount  to  fees,  and 
are  so  styled.  They  range  from  five  shillings  to  five 
pounds,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  sport  and  to 
the  wealth  or  liberality  of  the  giver ;  while,  in  these 
days  of  depression,  the  average  fee  runs  frequently 
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from  fifteen  shillings  to  two  pounds.  Men  boldly 
declare  that  they  cannot  afford  to  give  in  this  direction 
as  they  formerly  did,  and  the  highest  sum — viz.  five 
pounds — is  given  by  the  very  few,  chiefly  by  the 
ultra-rich  and  the  recklessly  extravagant.  It  is  a 
delusion  to  suppose  that  the  "guns"  are  dependent 
upon  the  good  offices  of  the  head  gamekeeper  to  be 
well  placed  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  very  little  to  do 
with  it,  unless  his  master  is  new  to  country  life,  and 
requires  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  this  matter.  As 
a  rule,  his  master  talks  things  over  with  him  when 
arranging  which  covers  are  to  be  shot,  and  he  is  in 
no  way  biassed  by  his  keeper's  advice  as  to  where 
any  particular  friend  of  his  is  to  stand.  Indeed,  as 
far  as  partridge  driving  is  concerned,  the  "guns" 
frequently  draw  lots  for  places.  Again,  it  is  objected 
that  if  small  fees  are  given  the  gamekeeper  takes  his 
revenge  by  selecting  old  partridges  and  pheasants 
well  peppered  with  shot  for  the  guest's  present  of 
game  from  his  host ;  but  against  this  the  game  is 
frequently  selected  by  a  host  himself  for  his  depart- 
ing guests.  Anyhow,  half  a  dozen  pheasants  may  be 
had  in  the  West-End  shops  for  a  little  over  a  sovereign, 
so  extra  large  fees  need  not  be  given  on  this  count ; 
and  it  is  now  thoroughly  understood  that  young  men 
who  are  not  well  off  are  not  expected  to  fee  the 
gamekeeper  to  the  same  extent  that  rich  men  are 
supposed  to  do.  The  word  "  supposed "  is  used 
advisedly,  as  the  very  rich  are  riot  always  the  very 
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liberal,  and  they  give  with  a  due  amount  of  discre- 
tion. 

Fees  to  butlers  rank  next  in  importance,  and  these 
vary  from  five  shillings  to  a  sovereign.  Ladies,  as  a 
rule,  seldom  fee  the  butler  after  a  visit,  unless  they 
have  received  extra  service  from  him  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  man-servant  who  has  carried  up 
luggage,  or  done  other  trifling  services  for  them, 
receives  a  gratuity.  The  fee  of  ten  shillings  or  a 
sovereign  is  given  by  a  married  or  single  man  who  has 
been  valeted  by  a  butler  or  under-butler  during  a  stay. 

Fees  are  not  given  to  butlers  or  footmen  after 
dinner-parties,  or  after  any  entertainment  whatever, 
balls  not  excepted,  and  it  would  be  considered  very 
second-rate  to  offer  fees  on  such  occasions,  the  only 
recognized  ones  being  at  the  termination  of  visits. 
The  fact,  however,  of  bringing  a  man-servant  to  wait 
upon  his  master  or  mistress  does  away  with  this 
obligation.  Fees  given  to  footmen  entirely  depend 
upon  the  services  rendered  by  them  to  the  guests. 

The  gratuities  given  to  coachmen  are  from  half  a 
crown  to  ten  shillings,  seldom  reaching  the  latter 
sum,  driving  visitors  to  and  from  a  station  being  the 
services  for  which  these  fees  are  given.  The  gratuities 
given  to  women-servants  are  very  trifling,  the  upper 
house-maid  being  the  only  recipient  in  households 
where  men-servants  are  kept,  and  the  parlour-maid 
and  house-maid  are,  again,  the  only  recipients  where, 
no  men-servants  are  kept. 


CHAPTER   XLV. 

WHERE  SOCIETY  DINES  OUT-OF-DOORS. 

THERE  is  a  growing  predilection  to  adopt,  in  a 
measure,  the  Continental  custom  of  dining  some- 
where other  than  at  home,  or  in  some  one  else's 
home,  in  the  open  air,  or,  at  least,  to  dine  where 
some  kind  of  compromise  in  this  direction  is 
made.  True,  our  capital  does  not  afford  too  much 
accommodation  for  al  fresco  gatherings  of  this 
order,  neither  does  the  climate  lend  itself  kindly  to 
the  style  of  thing.  Still,  the  desire  to  make  the 
attempt  grows  stronger  year  by  year,  fostered, 
doubtless,  by  ever-increasing  personal  knowledge  of 
Continental  resorts,  added  to  the  charm  of  un- 
conventionality.  This  inclination  is  not  confined 
to  one  section  of  society  only ;  it  is  the  result  of 
the  general  craving  that  human  nature  has  to 
escape  from  a  close  and  stifling  atmosphere — that  of 
a  small  dining-room  on  which,  perhaps,  the  sun  has 
been  shining  for  many  hours  during  the  afternoon — 
added  to  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  discordant 
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clang  of  a  barbarous  piano-organ,  which,  in  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  West  End,  presses  cruelly 
upon  the  jaded  nerves  of  the  enforced  listeners. 
To  exchange  this  torture  for  the  soothing  strains 
of  a  splendid  band,  and  to  breathe  a  fresher  air, 
are  powerful  inducements  to  make  an  effort  in  the 
matter  of  dining  out-of-doors. 

The  occupants  of  large  mansions,  with  their 
spacious  and  luxurious  dining-rooms,  are  outside 
of  this  question ;  it  is  rather  the  large  section  of 
society  residing  in  small  houses  and  flats  that  feels 
the  necessity  of  now  and  again  making  a  change 
in  this  respect  on  those  evenings  when  no  dinner 
engagements  bar  the  way. 

Another  side  of  this  question  is  that  to  organize 
parties  to  dine  at  one  or  other  of  our  few  fashionable 
resorts  is  a  popular  thing  to  do.  It  commends  itself 
to  guests  and  hosts  alike.  Invitations  to  these  are 
most  readily  accepted,  even  at  the  last  moment. 
A  hostess  feels  that  this  style  of  dinner-party  saves 
an  infinity  of  trouble,  especially  in  those  small  house- 
holds where,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner-party,  extra 
servants  have  to  be  engaged,  and  where  the  domestic 
arrangements  are  on  too  moderate  a  scale  to  admit 
of  entertaining  to  any  extent ;  whereas  a  dinner- 
party of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  can  be  given  at  one 
or  other  of  these  public  resorts,  entailing  merely  the 
trouble  of  first  selecting  a  table,  inspecting  the  menu, 
choosing  the  wines,  and,  as  a  climax,  paying  the  bill, 
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which  is,  on  the  average,  a  moderate  one.  It  may  be 
asked,  "Where  is  the  best  place  at  which  to  dine 
on  a  hot  summer's  evening?"  On  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  Hurling-ham  is  much  patronized,,  and  the 
members  of  that  club  give  large  and  small  dinner- 
parties. The  Ranelegh  Club  is  also  a  favourite 
resort.  The  dinner-tables  are  placed  on  the  lawn 
under  the  leafy  trees  on  fine  evenings,  the  band 
playing  the  while ;  or  in  the  large  dining-rooms  when 
showery  and  wet. 

The  Imperial  Institute  is  another  popular  place  at 
which  to  dine,  notably,  in  the  Fellows'  dining-rooms, 
and  non-members  in  the  restaurant  dining-rooms. 

The  Earl's  Court  Exhibition  grounds  have  been 
for  many  seasons  past  a  favourite  dinner  resort  with 
the  smartest  members  of  society,  and  The  Welcome 
Club,  situated  in  these  grounds,  enables  its  members 
to  offer  much  hospitality  to  their  friends  during  the 
summer  season. 

Again,  the  restaurants  in  these  grounds  are  much 
frequented  by  those  who  give  dinners  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  position  on  the  terrace  is  decidedly 
favourable  for  the  purpose,  sheltered,  cool,  and  in 
full  view  of  the  orchestra ;  but  even  here  good 
notice  is  required,  and  personal  selection  of  a  table 
essential,  otherwise  to  drop  in  with  an  idea  of  dining 
on  a  full  night  often  means  a  wait  of  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  obtaining  a  table. 

The  best  nights  on  which  to  dine  at  the  Crystal 
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Palace  is  when  a  good  display  of  fireworks  is  to  be 
seen — Thursday,  for  instance.  The  journey  from 
town  occupies  so  much  time,  that  it  requires  an 
additional  inducement  to  make  it.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  .to  Richmond  and  Greenwich ;  the 
drive  or  train  journey  is  considered  formidable. 
Again,  beautiful  as  Richmond  is  in  the  daylight, 
at  evening  it  is  decidedly  melancholy.  Dear,  doubt- 
less, to  the  hearts  of  engaged  couples,  who  fly  "the 
madding  crowd;"  but  those  less  romantically  occupied 
infinitely  prefer  the  movement,  the  gay  crowd,  the 
music,  the  picturesque  scene,  the  lovely  illuminations 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Exhibition,  to  suburban  seclu- 
sion. Man  is  gregarious,  and  likes  the  company  of 
his  fellows,  and  never  more  so  than  at  the  dinner- 
hour. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

KEEPING  ENGAGEMENTS. 

IN  the  last  days  of  April  social  engagements  crowd 
so  fast  one  upon  another  that,  were  it  not  for  the  help 
afforded  by  that  indispensable  ally,  the  engagement- 
book,  the  promises  made  in  the  matter  of  acceptances 
would  be  as  if  these  same  were  written  on  sand  instead 
of  on  the  current  stationery  of  to-day. 

With  both  men  and  women  the  engagement-book 
plays  an  important  part  in  everyday  life  ;  each  social 
engagement  is  entered  therein,  with  name  and  date, 
and  oftener  than  not  a  number  also,  if  not  a  full 
address.  Only  those  who  neglect  to  add  the  latter 
in  the  case  of  unfamiliar  addresses  are  aware  of  the 
annoyance  and  delay  experienced  at  the  moment  of 
starting  in  discovering  "the  missing  link"  from  visiting- 
list,  card  of  invitation,  visiting  card ;  or,  failing  these, 
by  referring  to  the  Blue  Book  or  Court  Guide. 

The  engagement-book  has  to  be  consulted  on 
the  receipt  of  all  invitations,  to  ascertain  whether  they 
can  be  accepted  or  not,  and  whether  any  previous 
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engagement  stands  in  the  way.  The  memory  is  not 
always  to  be  trusted  on  the  question  of  dates  ;  even 
the  most  vigorous  of  memories  is  apt  to  fail  in  this 
particular,  and  most  embarrassing  are  the  contretemps 
that  occur  from  the  neglect  of  this  simple  precaution — 
the  entry  of  dates  in  the  engagement-book.  One  or 
two  instances  are  all  that  space  admits  of  here  to  drive 
this  moral  home,  but  many  more  could  be  given  could 
each  be  related  in  a  line.  A  dinner  invitation  was 
accepted  for  a  certain  night  some  three  weeks  ahead. 
The  date  was  not  entered  in  the  engagement-book, 
and,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  mistake,  the  invited 
couple  arrived  the  evening  previous  to  the  one  on 
which  they  were  expected,  and  felt  a  little  surprised 
at  no  other  guests  being  present.  They,  however, 
dined  alone  with  their  host  and  hostess,  and  on 
departure  the  hostess  said  sweetly,  "  You  will  not 
forget  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow."  Again,  a  popular 
bachelor  omitted  to  enter  the  date  of  a  country-house 
invitation  he  had  accepted  amongst  his  list  of  engage- 
ments, trusting  to  his  accurate  memory  to  duly 
recollect  it.  Alas  !  he  forestalled  his  invite  by  a  day, 
and,  though  rather  dismayed,  on  reaching  the  roadside 
station,  to  find  the  familiar  dogcart  not  in  waiting, 
nothing  daunted,  he  started  on  a  seven  miles'  walk, 
only  to  discover  that  he  was  not  due  at  the  host's 
house  until  the  morrow.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
greater  number  of  mistakes  made  through  the  non- 
entry  of  dates  is  the  fact  of  recollecting  engagements 
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when  it  is  too  late  to  fulfil  them  ;  and,  though  this  is 
less  humiliating  to  those  who  forget,  it  is,  perhaps, 
more  exasperating  to  those  by  whom  they  have  been 
bidden,  and  by  whom  they  have  been  vainly  expected. 
Many  are  the  pleasant  social  engagements  that  lapse 
inadvertently,  to  mutual  regret,  through  non-entry  of 
dates,  and  also  by  not  referring  to  those  actually 
entered.  Both  mankind  and  womankind  have  a 
peculiar  weakness  for  putting  wrong  dates  to  engage- 
ments, generally  making  them  a  day  later,  occasionally 
a  day  sooner,  treacherous  memory  being  responsible 
for  this  vagary. 

Verbal  invitations  also  need  a  reference  to  the 
engagement-book.  Men  usually  carry  this  miniature 
booklet  in  a  pocket,  that  it  may  be  at  hand  to  consult 
on  every  necessary  occasion ;  at  least,  all  men  who 
have  many  claims  upon  their  time  do  so,  and  style  it 
"a  memorandum-book,"  the  title  "engagement-book" 
being  generally  appropriated  by  ladies.  They,  on  the 
contrary,  seldom  or  never  carry  engagement-books  in 
their  pockets,  but  keep  them  near  at  hand  on  their 
writing-tables.  Some  ladies  enter  every  trivial  en- 
gagement as  well  as  every  important  one,  whereas 
others  only  make  a  note  of  the  latter.  Again,  many 
young  men  do  not  concern  themselves  with  these 
social  entries,  and  merely  refer  each  morning  to  their 
cards  of  invitation,  which  occupy  a  foremost  place  in 
their  rooms. 

To  keep  an  engagement  when  made  is  considered 
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a  binding  law  with  society  in  general,  but  it  is  re- 
markable from  what  a  different  standpoint  it  is 
regarded  by  women.  One  woman  will  accept  it  in 
the  spirit  as  in  the  letter,  and  will  never  allow  herself 
to  drift  into  an  engagement  she  cannot  conscientiously 
fulfil,  and  will  make  many  sacrifices  on  the  score  of 
convenience  to  do  so.  Another  will  hold  the  law 
ever  so  lightly,  and  will  heedlessly  make  engagements 
without  considering  the  possibility  of  keeping  them — 
engagements  that  do  not  amount  to  invitations  to 
dine  or  to  dance,  which  are  allowed  to  be  obligatory — 
but  all  others  that  come  within  range  of  every 
woman's  daily  life.  Men,  as  a  rule,  score  a  point 
against  women  in  that  they  are  scrupulous  in  observ- 
ing every  engagement  made,  and  cautious  in  making 
one.  "  I  will  if  I  can  "  is  oftener  the  reply  than  "  I 
will"  to  a  verbal  request  to  do  something  or  other 
amounting  to  an  engagement. 

Punctuality  is  a  quality  that  some  women  possess 
in  a  marked  degree,  and  every  engagement,  important 
or  trivial  alike,  with  them  is  punctually  kept  almost 
to  the  right  minute.  All,  however,  are  not  endowed 
with  this  admirable  characteristic,  and  unpunctuality 
might  be  the  motto  of  many  who  have  also  a  surpris- 
ing facility  for  slipping  out  of  engagements  where  the 
smallest  loophole  presents  itself  for  so  doing. 

If  an  invitation  to  a  dance  has  been  accepted,  and 
a  subsequent  one  to  yet  a  smarter  dance  is  received, 
there  is  no  throwing  over  in  the  case  if  only  half  an 
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hour  is  passed  at  the  one  dance,  and  two  or  more 
hours  at  the  other,  and  this  equally  applies  to  evening 
parties.  Oftener  than  not,  men  very  much  in  the 
swing  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  accept  or  refuse 
invitations  to  dances  and  evening  parties,  and  leave 
it  open  as  to  whether  they  will  or  will  not  look  in  at 
these  gatherings.  Dinner  invitations,  however,  once 
accepted  are  considered  binding,  even  by  the  most 
popular  and  f  '£ted  of  society's  favourites  ;  and  it  may 
be  said  that  keeping  engagements  is  the  basis  of  all 
social  functions. 


THE   END. 
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